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THE CONDITION OF 


F most political problems it is 
easy to discern, or to fancy, 

a possible if not a probable solu- 
tion. Out of most political situa- 
tions the means of extrication are 
usually to be found in the calling 
forth, or the combination, of some 
actually existing forces in the na- 
tion. EKither misconceptions are to 
blame for the difficulty ;—and there 
are statesmen clear-headed, honest, 
and respected enough to bring 
about a better understanding be- 
tween the contending parties. Or 
the essence of the crisis lies in a 
struggle between conflicting in- 
terests—and in such cases compro- 
mise shows the way out of the dan- 
ger. Or suffering and adversity 
have roused the masses into aim- 
less turbulence ;—and then good 
harvests and returning prosperity 
may bring about first a respite and 
then subsidence. Or old hatreds, 
no longer rational or warranted, 
may be to blame; and then there 
is an opening for the judicious 
efforts of the peace-maker. Or the 
case is one merely of an outbreak 
of the lawless against the law ;—and 
then stern and prompt repres- 
sion is the simple remedy, and 
society has only to use the weapons 
which it would scarcely be society 
if it had not at hand. Or an in- 
tolerable grievance and a mighty 
wrong may have tasked popular 
endurance beyond its limits and 
almost justified insurrection and 
revenge ;—and then returning tran- 
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quillity may be purchased by the 
abolition of the oppressive tax, or 
privilege, or law. Or finally, it 
may be a man of genius and cha- 
racter equal to the crisis that is 
the one thing needful;—and such 
men are known to exist in the 
nation, and are pretty certain to 
rise to the surface by their own 
buoyancy, or to be summoned 
forth by the acclaiming voices of 
their fellow-citizens. But none of 
these descriptions fit the actual 
state of France. In almost every 
country and at almost every period, 
elements of order and disorder—in- 
surging and controlling forces— 
exist in varying proportions of 
activity and strength. But in 
France the elements of violence, 
confusion, and disintegration seem 
boundless and ubiquitous; and 
those of concentration, of coherence, 
of command, to be hidden out of 
sight, or painfully feeble and inade- 
quate. This is no ‘indictment 
against a whole nation,’ such as 
Burke said he could not draw up— 
it is the diagnosis of a terrible dis- 
ease paralysing and eating away 
the whole body politic—a disease 
which appears to have gone deeper 
and spread wider than Englishmen 
or Frenchmen have yet learned to 
realise. Neither actors there nor 
observers here seem to have looked 
facts fairly in the face. They have 
both, naturally enough, flinched from 
studying symptoms and probing 
sores to the bottom, because the 
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search must involve a condemna- 
tion so stern and an inference so 
nearly hopeless. 

The first fact to be faced is this: 
that, while the French possess no 
one source or centre of authority 
which there is a general predispo- 
sition to reverence and obey, they 
at the same time refuse to acknow- 
ledge those fundamental political 
axioms which lie at the very basis 
of self-government, and are desti- 
tute of those moral qualifications by 
which alone it can be maintained. 
In a word they recognise no right 
to rule in any institution, person, 
or principle. They have no faith in 
any creed, no allegiance to any fa- 
mily, no loyalty to any political 
theory or doctrine capable of intel- 
ligible definition. Practically they 
repudiate the duty of obedience to 
any law but their own individual 
wills. They have overthrown an 
ancient church, an hereditary aris- 
tocracy, and three sovereign dynas- 
ties, and have enthroned universal 
suffrage, or the will of the nation, 
in their stead ;—and thus far it may 
be argued that they were right, or 
at least warranted, if not wise, in 
doing so. But they have shown no 
more respect to the universal suf- 
frage they had set up than to the 
principalities and powers they had 
thrown down. The minority every- 
where and on all occasions have set 
the majority at defiance, utterly 
refusing to obey their decisions or 
defer to their authority, and coercing 
or destroying their representatives 
and administrative agents whenever 
they had power to do so; and they 
have acted thus without, to all ap- 
pearance, the least consciousness 
that such proceedings flagrantly set 
at nought the very foundation on 
which their cherished democracy 
was built. Nowhere, neither in the 
higher nor the lower ranks, neither 
in the country nor in the cities, has 
there been any frank acquiescence in 
the verdict of universal suffrage, or 
any perception even of the logical 
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duty of obeying it. Is it not clear 
that at the root of this habitual 
frame of mind and style of action 
lies the instinct of the arbitrary 
despot ; that its appeal is to force 
wielded by egotism; and that a 
temper and a people thus strangely 
fashioned can be governed by coer- 
cion only? It assumes a right 
to control, defy, and override the 
wishes and the rights of others, 
more numerous and with equal 
claims, and can obviously therefore 
be met only by the ultima ratio of 
all tyrants, whether popular or regal. 
Are we not justified in saying that 
a prevalent habit and proclivity of 
this sort makes self-government 
impossible, is virtually a negation 
of free institutions and a constitu. 
tional régime, and leads inevitably 
and by correct logical sequence to a 
transference of rule to exasperated 
Vigilance Committees among a 
people like the Americans, or to 
the supremacy of a military chief, 
or a despot wielding the army, and 
too probably obliged to humour, to 
pamper, and thereby to demoralise 
it ? 

Next in order comes the disinte- 
gration of national life in France— 
a disintegration which is scarcely 
more political than social. There 
never was true homogeneousness ; 
now there is not even the appear- 
ance of unity—scarcely that of 
cohesion. There is no longer a 
‘People’; there are still classes, 
cliques, and sections, but even 
among these the internal bonds of 
union seem to be loosening year by 
year. There is no longer any force 
above or without to fuse and weld 
the materials of the nation into one 
whole; and no innate attraction or 
adhesive influence to blend them 
together, in the absence of such ex- 
ternal pressure. Society has ceased 
to be national; it is barely a con- 
geries of ranks and classes in any 
defined sense ; it is rapidly tending 
to become atomic. There are three 
Pretenders to the Throne; and there 
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isa largesection of the citizens—per- 
haps as numerous as the adherents 
of any of the three Pretenders— 
which maintains that there ought to 
be no throne at all. There are the 
Legitimists, who claim to rule in 
virtue of Divine right and heredi- 
tary usage; and these have to back 
them the few scattered relics of the 
old nobility, the majority of the 
priesthood, and certain districts in 
the south and west, whose an- 
tique notions of religion and loyalty 
have survived the deluges of the 
last eighty years. There are the 
Orleanists, who base their preten- 
sions on the deliberate choice of 
the middle and educated classes, 
who represent what are called con- 
stitutional or liberal ideas in France, 
and whom the bourgeoisie, as a rule, 
honour and betray with their feeble 
predilections, and their languid, 
inactive, cowardly, selfish, and ten- 
tative allegiance. There are the 
Bonapartists, resting their hopes 
of a third Empire on the three 
forms of egotism so terribly rife 
throughout the country: the thirst 
for loaves and fishes among daring 
and unscrupulous adventurers; the 
dreams of military glory and su- 
premacy which yet linger in the 
more ignorant corners of the army 
and the rural population—a dam- 
nosa hereditas handed down from 
the worst times of the first Na- 
poleon; and the vehement desire 
for tranquillity and material pro- 
sperity, and security against so- 
cialism and a Red Republic, such 
as the second Napoleon, with all 
his sins, undoubtedly did obtain for 
‘rance during a period of twenty 
years. Finally, there are the Re- 
publicans—fe w or many according to 
your definition of that elastic word; 
divided into three irreconcilable sec- 
tions, the political, the socialistic, 
and the predatory Republicans :— 
the men who regard a monarch as 
superfluous luxury, and deem a re- 
public theoretically the most per- 
fect kind of government (of whom 
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Barthélemy St. Hilaire may stand 
asrepresentative) ;—the fanatics and 
aspirers after economic impossibili- 
ties, whose strength and inspiration 
lie among the better and more honest 
of the artisans, whose dream is of 
a revolution far more social than 
political, and of whom, perhaps, 
men like Flourens and Louis Blanc 
may be taken as specimens and 
leaders ;—and, lastly, the idlers, 
roughs, and villainous desperadoes, 
including habitual criminals and 
hiders from justice, who abound in 
Paris and in most large cities, who 
find their opportunities in every po- 
litical émeute, hang on to the skirts 
of every insurrection, and soil and 
dishonour by their fatal adhesion 
every wild scheme of reform, and 
every ungovernable outburst of li- 
berty or patriotism. 

Now, no one of all these parties 
has any marked ascendancy over 
the others, or any paramount influ- 
ence over the mind of France; each 
is alike intolerant of the rest ; each 
in turn has tried its hand at supre- 
macy and failed; each has been dis- 
credited by repeated discomfiture 
or inherent vices. The Church has 
presented Christianity in such a 
guise that it has dulled the in- 
telligence of the peasantry, and 
roused the fiercest hostility and 
contempt in the keener intel- 
lects of the cities; and Aristo- 
cracy, allied with the Priesthood, 
has inherited the twofold detesta- 
tion which a generation or two ago 
both toiled so hard to gain; till 
what is perhaps the most respectable 
partyin France at present is perhaps 
the most discredited. Orleanism 
never had in it any element to ex- 
cite popular enthusiasm; and it is 
difficult to arouse loyal and resolute 
allegiance to ‘the monarchy of the 
middle classes,’ or to demand un- 
selfish sacrifices and staunch adhe- 
sion from a section of society de- 
voted to the accumulation of wealth, 
careless of great ideas, and desti- 
tute of faith or fervour. Faith in 
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Bonapartism, nearly extinguished in 
1815, revived, indeed, after the de- 
parture of the generation which 
had felt and witnessed the grievous 
burdens and the terrible retribu- 
tion which the Napoleonic wars 
brought upon the country, and 
when Thiers led the way in exag- 
gerating the glories and suppress- 
ing the miseries and altogether 
falsifying both the drawing and the 
colouring of that exciting epoch. 
But it can scarcely hope to recover 
its hold in the very midst of the 
bitterest humiliation and the hea- 
viest penalties ever suffered by a 
Kuropean nation in modern days, 
and mainly attributable, beyond 
any possibility of concealment or 
misrepresentation, to the astound- 
ing incapacity of the Imperial rule. 
And as to Republicanism, it is 
enough to say that—partly through 
its essential theory, partly through 
its inevitableallies—itarrays against 
itself all the propertied and nearly 
all the educated classes; all who 
are capable of sound thought and 
all who love order, security, justice ; 
all the peasant-proprietors and all 
the captains of industry, whether 
manufacturing or commercial; and 
that the auxiliaries through whose 
aid alone it can hope to gain ascen- 
dancy or propagate its doctrines, 
are more fatal to its success than 
all its foes. 

But disintegration has spread 
wider and gone deeperthan mere po- 
litical opinions and desires. Some- 
thing of the same want of cohesion 
—we might even say the substitu- 
tion of repulsion for coherence— 
manifests itself in most social rela- 
tions. The hostility to rank which 
gave such bitterness and ferocity to 
the first revolution still survives, 
though all the exclusive privileges 
and old abuses which then so fully 
justified it have long since been 
sweptaway. It has assumed even a 
more malignant and generic form, 
and has become envy and detestation 
of superiority in any shape—a sort 
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of horror of subordination, a re- 
sentful recalcitration against com- 
mand—a levelling temper, directed 
not to rise but to pull down. In 
some districts, indeed, where a few 
old properties and old families yet 
linger, position and character com- 
bined appear still to give some 
social influence to rank in isolated 
cases: and it is said that the un- 
expected number of Legitimists 
elected to the National Assembly 
is to be attributed to the spirit and 
courage shown by the gentlemen 
of the provinces ‘(and almost ex- 
clusively by them) during the last 
struggle of the German War. But 
these rallying-points have been too 
few and too exceptional to invalid- 
ate the general conclusion. In the 
army—where, if anywhere, it might 
have been expected that the hier- 
archy of rank or grade would have 
been maintained by the traditions 
and requirements of the profession 
—the want of discipline and obedi- 
ence has been more obvious and 
more fatal than in any other posi- 
tion; officers have scarcely been 
able to exercise any control, and 
men have been ostentatiously defi- 
cient in respect and subordination. 
The feeling of the working classes 
to the bourgeoisie has been, too, com- 
monly one of hostility and jealousy, 
mingled with something of con- 
tempt and very much of covetous 
desire ; in the great centres of in- 
dustry the Trade Union temper 
has of late years begun, as with 
ourselves, to menace manufac- 
turing efficiency and progress; 
while the ‘Workmen’s Interna- 
tional Association ’ (not indeed an 
indigenous institution) has dis- 
played a tendency entirely new in 
France,—a disposition to allow pride 
of country to fall into the back- 
ground, and to make class sympa- 
thies override patriotic ties. 

A further phase and indication 
of the national disintegration of 
which we speak may be seen in 
the startling declaration of war, 
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we might. almost call it, between 
Town and Country which has been 
proclaimed so nakedly and boldly 
in some of the earlier manifestoes of 
the Paris Commune. Discrepan- 
cies of views, interests and charac- 
teristics between the rural and 
the urban population, between agri- 
cultural and manufacturing masses, 
between the stirring, swarming, 
concentred crowds who dwell in 
cities, and the stolid, scattered, 
stagnant tillers of the soil—have 
existed more or less in all countries, 
have constantly given origin to 
political issues and complications 
of perplexing magnitude, and have 
not unfrequently broken out into 
vehement opposition. These two 
classes, no doubt, do constitute ele- 
ments in the social body essentially 
antagonistic, but not therefore ne- 
cessarily hostile ; and it is the busi- 
ness of statesmanship and public vir- 
tue and political sense and education 
and mutual forbearance and respect, 
to make their inherent differences 
issue, not in a dead-lock, but in a 
diagonal advance. In France, how- 
ever—such is the unfortunate na- 
tional temperament—differences of 
aim and opinion have a habit of 
ending, not in compromise, but in 
conflict ;—and in the present in- 
stance the city population has 
avowedly raised the standard of 
revolt, and demands a separate au- 
tonomy ;—and there is so much that 
is plausible and at first sight reason- 
able in their logical attitude, that 
not a few English thinkers have 
been inclined to entertain their 
claims with at least a provisional 
favour, and to consider whether 
some concession could not be made 
to their demands. Their case has 
been represented by themselves 
(and a disposition has been mani- 
fested to accept the representation) 
as the plea of intelligence against 
stupidity, of progress against stag- 
nation, of enlightenment against 
benighted prejudice and old delu- 
sions, of an oppressed minority 
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against mere overwhelming supre- 
macy of numbers. But a few mo- 
ments’ reflection will show that this 
representation is only superficially 
plausible, and is in all its essential 
features utterly inexact. 

No doubt the rural population 
of France is unintellectual, igno- 
rant and selfish to a singular de- 
gree; the peasant-proprietors who 
(with a number of labourers and 
farmers) mainly compose it, have 
but few ideas, and those few not 
always sound; their minds are 
essentially bornés, their conceptions 
arriérés rather than advanced ; their 
shrewdness, which is often great, is 
confined within the limits of their 
farm and market; they are largely 
under the influence and control of 
the maire and the priest ; they have 
faint political interests and little 
political intelligence; they wish 
only for quiet, regular security, no 
change, no increase of taxes, and if 
possible no conscription. They 
care very languidly for this form of 
Government or that, for this Sove- 
reign or for that ; but they care pas- 
sionately for a régime that shall 
respect and preserve their proper- 
ties, and keep down all disturbers 
of the public peace, all broachers 
of upsetting theories, all revolu- 
tionary novelties. Above all they 
abhor, with a kind of panic horror 
and disgust, the very name of a 
Republic ; for Republicanism brings 
back to them only two reminis- 
cences—Socialism, and the Reign of 
Terror. Probably the only thing 
that could rouse them to organise 
and fight with zeal and fury would 
be the advent of the République 
Démocratique et Sociale. 

No doubt, again, the large cities, 
especially Paris, are the seats of 
nearly all the intellectual activity 
that exists in France. It is there 
that the collision of mind with 
mind elicits prolific ideas and 
inaugurates motion and progress. 
There men of science congregate 
and study; there men of thought 
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pour forth their manifold contribu- 
tions to the philosophical, historical, 
poetical, and fictitious literature of 
the age; there politicians and 
statesmen dwell, speculate, and 
teach; there all theories and pro- 
jects for human amelioration take 
their rise; there ideas, novel, bril- 
liant, or profound, are for ever 
springing into life and circulating 
from mouth to mouth among ex- 
cited crowds fitted to receive them. 
There, too, the pretensions of priest- 
craft and despotism and the law- 
less encroachments of authority are 
held in check, conceptions of free- 
dom (or what is taken for freedom 
in France) are seized and promul- 
— ; and it is there, finally, that 

overnments are overthrown, Re- 
volutions commenced, Constitutions 
framed, and that all those move- 
ments called ‘Advents of a New 
Era’ are set in action. It is Paris, 
in fine, that represents French in- 
telligence, French genius, French 
civilisation, in the eyes of Europe ; 
and it seems intolerable and un- 
just that such a city should be 
thwarted or overborne by the votes 
of uneducated and superstitious 
boors. 

So far good. But now let us look 
at the reverse of the picture, or ra- 
ther, let us bring out the naked facts 
which all this verbiage serves only 
to drape, gild, and hide. The rural 
districts are the strongholds of Con- 
servatism, and Conservatism is the 
great need of France. The towns 
are the centres and sources of 
change and restlessness, and cease- 
less changes or menaces of change 
are the ruin of the country. The 
populations of the provinces desire 
stability and peace, internal peace 
especially; they constitute the main- 
stay of order; theyabhor turbulence; 
they thirst above all things for a 
strong and settled Government, and 
are therefore naturally the adherents 
(though often only passive ones) of 
the powers that be. Whatever forces 
of maintenance and resistance yet 
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linger in France are to be found 
mainly in the rural districts and in 
the ranks of the agricultural propri- 
etors ; and for all practical purposes 
therefore, as far as the wellbeing of 
the nation is concerned, the sound 
instincts of the country people, in 
spite of their admitted ignorance 
and torpid benightment, form a safer 
and better element in politics than 
the seething and turbid intellectual 
activity of the towns. They may 
not reason acutely, they may not 
see far, they may not know much ; 
but on the whole they feel sensibly 
even where they do not discern 
clearly, and in fine they want what 
France wants. On the other hand, 
granting the vastly superior intel- 
ligence of the great towns, it is not 
that intelligence that rules those towns 
or determines their political action. 
All history shows this, and none 
more than the living history that is 
now before our eyes. Paris is the 
centre of brilliant thought, of splen- 
did genius, of knowledge both deep 
and wide; but Paris is not governed 
by these qualities. Paris abounds in 
wealth, in industry, in commercial 
enterprise, in admirably organised 
administrative machinery; but in 
periods of social peril or‘political ex- 
citement all these gifts ‘efface them- 
selves,’ or are submerged. Paris no 
doubt can furnish statesmen fit to 
take the helm of State in the severest 
crises; but somehow, whenever such 
crises come, the helm is seized by the 
most lubberly landsman of the crew. 
As sure as the emergency arrives 
when the supremacy of trained intel- 
lect, the sober conservative instincts 
of wealth and property, the com- 
manding influence of the governing 
faculty, are especially required to 
tide over the danger or to rule the 
storm, so surely do intelligence, pro- 
perty, and statesmanship disappear, 
and power falls into the hands of 
the ignorant, the fanatical, the in- 
sane, the pauper, and the criminal. 
The boasted ‘urban intelligence’ 
which then comes to the surface is 
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in fact quite as ignorant as the dull 
stagnation of the despised agricul- 
tural mind, and, if less stupid, is 
far more irrational, and certain to 
go far wider and more fatally astray. 
In all the great questions bearing 
on social and political economy, 
ignorance being about equal on both 
sides, the healthy common sense of 
the peasants keeps them practically 
far ahead of the wild, silly, shallow 
theories which find favour with the 
artisans. In all countries, too, 
masses of men, men in crowds, are 
incomparably more excitable than 
the same men as individuals or in 
scattered groups, and with French- 
men this is more the case than with 
any other people. In French cities, 
as observers have often refarked, 
there seems to be some spontaneous 
generation of irrationality and pas- 
sion which rapidly grows to absolute 
lunacy ; each man contributes his 
quota of wrong-headedness, credu- 
hty, and viciousness, and the aggre- 
gate of such contributions is multi- 
plied by some unknown factor, till 
the sum total almost transcends 
conception. Thus in real truth we 
find that, in times of much political 
excitement, the dominant, active 
intelligence of the great towns of 
France is virtually far below that 
of the slow but not disordered brains 
of the rural population. 

Let us follow out this line of 
thought a little further. Foreign ob- 
servers are apt to overlook what is, 
however, perhaps the most material 
fact connected withall French, or ra- 
ther Parisian, revolutions. It is that 
the theories in the name of which, 
and the populace through the instru- 
mentality of which, they are pro- 
moted are essentially at variance. 
However just the principles, how- 
ever substantial the grievances, 
however honest and even noble the 
intentions of the inaugurators of 
these movements, their original 
leaders, and their exponents and 
advocates before the world—it 
invariably and perhaps inevitably 
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happens that the agents they have 
to employ, the followers whom 
they gather round them or who 
flock to their standards, the phy- 
sical force in fact which enables 
them so generally (at first at least) 
to get the upper hand, consist of 
mobs, four-fifths of whom have 
properly speaking no political aims 
or doctrines whatever, who seek 
only their own material profit or 
indulgence, who foster rows for the 
sake of the plunder which they 
promise, and who are in fact the 
enemies of all social order, and of 
all controlling power. The ‘dan- 
gerous classes’ are more numerous, 
more daring, and probably more 
depraved and violent in Paris than 
in any other city. Besides profes- 
sional thieves, habitual criminals, 
and those who (whether convicted 
or not) prey upon society in a 
thousand forms, all who have 
watched the more serious émeutes 
in the French capital agree that on 
the second and third days there 
suddenly appear faces and figures 
of the most degraded and ferocious 
type, who are seen at no other time, 
who seem to be the creation of the 
hour, and who are the instigators 
and perpetrators of the worst 
crimes which disgrace these popu- 
lar insurrections. But putting 
aside these ruffians, always san- 
guinary and mostly cowards, who 
may be regarded as the low camp- 
followers of the revolutionary 
army—putting aside also a large 
number of the better class of work- 
ing men, genuine Socialists and 
honest believers in the wild econo- 
mic doctrines they are taught, and 
the grand dreams of regeneration 
with which their imaginations 
have been fired, sincere enthu- 
siasts who give a sort of respec- 
tability to these movements at 
their outset, and whom it is impos- 
sible without deep regret to see 
involved in their final disgrace and 
ruin—there remains.as the sub- 
stratum and main body of the phy- 
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sical forces by whom these Parisian 
Revolutions are brought about (and 
who swarm round their originators 
almost in spite of themselves), the 
great artisan class of the capital, 
whose ostensible demand is for work 
and wages, but whose real passion in 
a vast proportion of cases has now 
become to escape work and to live 
on wages that have not been earned. 
It is instructive to observe how 
successive Governments have re- 
cognised the existence of this class, 
and perceived the danger with 
which social order is threatened 
through its increase, yet have com- 
bined to aggravate the evil from 
lack of firmness or of capacity 
to deal with the difficulty. One 
after another they have pampered 
and multiplied what we may call 
the idle working-class of Paris 
(and of other cities in a less de- 
gree), till it has become master of 
the situation. The droit au travail 
preached, and the ateliers nationaux 
established,-in 1848, and felt then 
to be a sort of necessity for the 
maintenance of property and order, 
were, perhaps, the first blunder on 
a great scale committed in this 
direction, and the attempt to undo 
this false step was one of the great 
causes of the fierce struggle of the 
three days of June. The Em- 
peror was conscious of the same 
danger, and of the necessity of 
meeting it with promptitude. But 
he dealt with it in a different way ; 
and while quite ready to keep the 
artisans down with a strong mili- 
tary grasp if necessary, he at once 
set about providing work for them 
on a great scale by organising what 
was virtually the rebuilding of the 
city. It was a fatal policy, but 
perhaps, an inevitable one. The 
wits of the opposition described the 
situation in the epigrammatic sen- 
tence: ‘Ce gouvernement-ci est 
eondamné aux travaux foreés en 
perpétuité ;’—the sarcasm, however, 
was as applicable to any other 
Government which could have been 
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established. But the Emperor 
overshot his mark. Not contented 
with providing work at the public 
cost for all the artisans then in 
Paris, he pushed on his enterprise 
with such rapidity, and on such a 
scale, as to attract a vast amount 
of labour from the provinces; and 
thus probably in twenty years nearly 
doubled the working population of 
the capital—the population who 
must have work found for them on 
pain of insurrection. Nay, he took 
one step further in the wrong di- 
rection. More than once he arti- 
ficially reduced and fixed the price 
of bread, lest the turbulent crowd 
should break out into hunger riots. 
The instant the Republicans of the 
4th of ‘last September overthrew 
the Imperial régime, they found 
themselves face to face with the 
same difficulty—a difficulty which 
admitted of no hesitation or delay— 
viz. a mass of people living from 
hand to mouth, whe must be em- 
ployed and paid—must perish or 
pillage. Ordinary industry was 
suspended, all was in confusion, a 
siege was impending. What was 
the Provisional Government to do ? 
They began their fatal downward 
course within the week. They first 
decreed the return without pay- 
ment of all the goods of the poorer 
sort pawned at the Monts-de-Piété. 
This was giving back the working 
classes their furniture and clothes 
for nothing. They next passed a law 
suspending the payment of rents; 
thus lodging the artisans and idlers 
rent-free, or at the cost of the house- 
proprietors of Paris. In the third 
place they enrolled nearly the whole 
of them as National Guards at the 
wages of 30 sous per day, with 
75 centimes for their families in 
addition. Thus, in the course of a 


very few days, they took upon the 
Government the entire maintenance 
of the so-called operatives of the 
capital ; providing them, while the 
war and siege lasted, at least with 
house-room and food, and practi- 
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cally placing them in as good a 
position, or perhaps a better posi- 
tion than before—supporting them 
in idleness, paying them for doing 
nothing, enabling them to lounge 
about and drink at the public cost 
in a wholly unaccustomed fashion. 
Naturally enough, when peace was 
proclaimed and the Government 
of the National Assembly (not 
too friendly to these proceedings) 
was established, the artisans of 
Paris foresaw an end of this pam- 
pered and unproductive existence, 
and determined not to surrender 
their 30 sous without a struggle. 
This, by concurring testimony, is 
the real meaning and origin of the 
Communist insurrection; and na- 
turally enough the Communist 
leaders have followed suit. The 
one franc and a-half a-day has 
grown into two and a-half; pen- 
sions to widows and children (le- 
gitimate or illegitimate) are pro- 
mised with a lavish hand; debtors 
are exonerated for an indefinite 
period from the payment of their 
debts; and pillage has inevitably 
been resorted to to provide funds 
for all this incalculable outlay. Thus 
virtually this last revolution or in- 
surrection, like most that have pre- 
ceded it, is less political than social ; 
indeed, it is scarcely political at all : 
it is not an uprising of the city 
population against rustic majorities, 
it is not a Republican pronuncia- 
mento against monarchic machina- 
tions; it is, or has become, simply, 
at least mainly, the protest of some 
hundred thousands of idle and sub- 
sidised masses against the cessation 
of their idleness and the withdrawal 
of their subsidies. The army of the 
Commune—whatever may be the 
case with some of their leaders and 
inspirers—are fighting not for free- 
dom, or Republicanism, or local self- 
rule, but for sustenance on the old 
easy evil terms. And itis mainly 
the existence of this vast, daring, 
greedy, hungry, undisciplined, and 
essentially mercenary force of regi- 
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mented artisans, with arms in their 
hands, that renders all government 
so unstable in France, all recovery 
so difficult. 


Perhaps among the various na- 
tional characteristics, or, it may be, 
mere features of the crisis, the 
strangest and most omincus is what 
we may call the general collapse of 
backbone in nearly all classes. We 
are not disposed to credit the whole 
people with a sudden access of 
simple cowardice, still less the army. 
We believe that the regular troops, 
and even in many instances the 
Mobiles, fought well wherever they 
were skilfully handled and duly pro- 
vided, at least till constant defeats 
had utterly disheartened them and 
destroyed all confidence in them- 
selves and in their officers. It is be- 
lieved that on one occasion, in the 
three days’ obstinate battles around 
Metz, the French hadactually gained 
the victory, and the Germans were 
just on the point of retiring, when 
one of their officers heard Bazaine, 
who was not aware of the position 
of affairs, give orders for his troops 
to fall back, and the favourable 
opportunity was lost. The series 
of defeats undergone by the Impe- 
rial army was attributable far more 
to bad generalship and bad disci- 
pline than to want of common sol- 
dierly pluck. That the raw recruits 
collected by Gambetta in such silly 
crowds should have shown a total 
want of heart and steadiness is no 
more than might have been ex- 
pected, untrained, unorganised, un- 
shod, and unfound as they were; 
though, no doubt, many of the ac- 
counts of their timidity and shame- 
less skulking were astonishing 
enough. The gentlemen who joined 
the armies of the Republic in such 
numbers under Chanzy and Aurelles 
de Paladine fought splendidly and 
suffered severely. But the charac- 
teristic to which we wish to direct 
attention is the absence of pluck, 
of resisting power, of the disposition 
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to make head against danger, any 
menace, any panic, manifested nearly 
everywhere by the authorities, and 
by all civilians whether armed or 
not. The mere appearance of a 
few scattered and foraging Uhlans 
used to be the signal for prompt 
submission. Demands were com- 
plied with as soon as made. Con- 
tributions were often levied where 
there was no armed force to extort 
them. Both before and since the 
peace, it seemed as if commands 
given were obeyed almost mechani- 
cally, no one questioning or repu- 
diating the right of the commander. 
The unblushing poltroonery of the 
great majority of the National 
Guards of Paris during the siege was 
something monstrous; the noisiest 
were usually the most cowardly ; 
with many the feeling displayed was 
as much shameless indifference 
as mere personal fear; and the 
stories told on good authority of 
their behaviour are almost beyond 
belief. In other cases and classes, 
as well as among uniformed ranks, 
the same feature was observable : 
ferocious and bombastic boasting, 
running away at the first appear- 
ance of a serious conflict, panic 
terror and dispersion if an accidental 
shot was fired—in fact the nerves 
of the whole people seem to be 
shaken. The same disgraceful 
temper has been manifested almost 
more strongly during this wretched 
civil war; we read in different 
towns of the insurgents marching 
on the Hotel de Ville, imprisoning 
or dismissing the authorities with- 
out a shot being fired or a stroke 
struck on either side; and the 
next day or the same evening, of 
the rightful rulers resuming their 
position simply because the insur- 
gents found themselves unsup- 
ported, and so quietly evacuated 
their stronghold. The Paris Com- 
munists, there seems no doubt, could 
have been put down at once had 
the friends of order, thousands of 
them armed and organised, shown 
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the faintest spirit, or even ordinary 
disciplineand obedience. But the first 
act in the drama was that the well- 
disposed National Guards, those of 
the bourgeoisie—partly out of dis- 
content with the Government, 
partly out of the limp and nerveless 
selfishness characteristic of the 
money-making class in Paris, partly 
out of calculation whether the 
defence of peace and order was 
worth a broken leg or a gunshot 
wound, partly out of indisposition 
to do for themselves what they 
fancied M. Thiers and the Assembly 
ought to do for them—showed the 
white feather, and refused to 
answer the Rappel or to fight when 
they did appear upon parade. The 
second act displayed these same bat- 
talions, ‘friends of order’ and estab- 
lished rule, personally far more 
numerous and certainly wealthier 
and better educated than the insur- 
gents, quietly submitting to be by 
them disbanded and disarmed. The 
third act shows us hundreds of 
these same men seized in their own 
homes by press-gangs from Belle- 
ville and dragged away by force to 
serve in the ranks of the insurgents. 
Nowhere does there appear to have 
been any rallying-point of resistance 
to the insurrection—nowhere any 
courageous spirits to rally round such 
a point. Demoralisation, too, of other 
sorts seems to have spread wide and 
deep. There would appear to be no 
mutual confidence and no reciprocal 
obedience or control. Citizens are 
slow to act with individual boldness 
in an emergency, because they can- 
not rely upon their fellow-citizens 
standing by them or upon the Go- 
vernment upholding them. Soldiers 
set their officers at nought, and it 
is said shoot them freely on occa- 
sion. Generals dare not order 
necessary military movements, even 
in battle, because they cannot rely 
upon their troops. Troops flinch 


in the first perilous encounter be- 
cause they cannot trust their com- 
rades to be resolute and faithful. 
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Other virtues besides those of cou- 
rage and fidelity appear to be dying 
out. It is becoming now too noto- 
rious to be denied that during the 
war the worst brutalities and the 
most lawless plunderings and the 
most wanton inflictions suffered 
by Frenchmen were sustained at 
the hands of their own countrymen 
and not from the German soldiery ; 
and French villagers too often 
dreaded the advent of their ene- 
mies far less than that of their de- 
fenders. We have heard the se- 
verest comments from French lips 
on the indifference and inhumanity 
displayed by the National Guards 
of Paris during the siege —especi- 
ally those of the disaffected quarters 
—towards their suffering fellow-citi- 
zens and notably towards their own 
wives and children; they themselves 
be it remembered, well-paid and 
duly rationed, escaped all suffering 
and shirked all fighting. And 
finally, from what quarter did the 
liberal contributions in money and 
the vast amount of personal exer- 
tion (to say nothing of risk) pour 
in for the relief of the ruined and 
the succour of the wounded? Not 
from the centre and south of 
France, which no hostile army had 
invaded, whose fields no campaign 
had ravaged, whose cities no enemy 
had laid under contribution, who 
had been absolutely spared all the 
miseries and most of the burdens 
of the war—but from England 
and America—from warm sympa- 
thisers three thousand miles away, 
from allies whose coldness and sel- 
fishness they took pleasure in up- 
braiding all the time. 

It is sad to have to believe in 
the decline of the civic virtues in 
a great people,—to have even to 
speculate as to whether they any 
longer exist. But if it should be 
true that associated fidelity has 
grown rare, that individual reso- 
lution is dying out, that moral 
courage and physical nerve have 
both been deplorably shaken and 
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impaired, that social sympathies 
have been dangerously weakened, 
and the gangrene of selfishness 
has overspread the nation; if 
decadence and degeneracy have 
indeed set in and menace the whole 
future destiny of a distinguished 
race, it behoves us, in commenting 
upon these things, not only to avoid 
all Pharisaic self-congratulation, but 
to learn at once charity and warn- 
ing from an analysis of the sources 
of the melancholy spectacle. There 
has been enough in the history of 
France during the last hundred 
years to excuse much and to 
explain all. At the rising of the 
curtain we look upon a people the 
great masses of which, alike in town 
and country, groaned under intoler- 
able wrongs, in which poverty, 
injustice, and oppression were all in- 
tensified by a consciousness of 
utter helplessness under the supre- 
macy of a church which had fallen 
away from its old purity and could 
command no reverence, and a 
nobility which had lost all those 
antique virtues that once almost 
sanctioned its haughty domination. 
The people were degraded, civilisa- 
tion was corrupt and hollow, and in 
intellectual matters startlingly new 
wine was being recklessly poured 
into wretchedly old bottles. Then 
came a convulsion and an over- 
throw such as, perhaps, was never 
before seen since the world began ; 
an upheaval of everything from its 
innermost foundations. Every in- 
stitution was upset; the upper 
ranks were exiled, discarded, de- 
throned, and slain; many of the 
best families became extinct; all 
were impoverished and deprived of 
influence and power; the middle 
and often the lower classes stepped 
into the high places of the nation ; 
the last became first and the first 
last ; the most feudal state in Europe 
became the most democratic; the 
entire character of the people ap- 
peared changed. There was a 
short period during which abso- 
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lute anarchy prevailed; and such 
eriod, however brief, can never 
traversed without leaving in- 
delible traces on a nation’s tem- 
per. For a while everything was 
disorganised, nothing was stable, 
nothing sacred. Every possibility 
was opened to every individual and 
every class,—a mighty source of 
demoralisation or of grandeur ac- 
cording to the fitness of the nation. 
All the old moral and material bonds 
of society were loosed, and no new 
ones had as yet been framed. 

Next came the Republican and 
Napoleonic wars—a quarter of a 
century of military domination, 
of ceaseless conflict, of intoxicat- 
ing ‘and demoralising glory. There 
were three different modes in 
which this epoch may be said to 
have depraved the French nation. 
In the first place the physical de- 
generacy indirectly caused was 
great arid lasting, though the degree 
of it can scarcely be accurately 
measured. For nearly a genera- 
tion the tallest, healthiest and most 
vigorous youth of the nation were 
carried off by the conscription ; 
condemned to a life of celibacy 
passed for the most part in foreign 
countries, few of them permitted 
finally to return, and those who 
did survive, surviving usually as 
invalids or cripples. It appears 
from authentic documents collected 
by Sir A. Alison that, from the 
commencement to the close of the 
Revolutionary Wars, the levies of 
soldiers in France exceeded four 
millions, and that not less than 
three millions of these, on the lowest 
calculation, perished in the field, 
the hospital, or the bivouac. The 
picked men of the population were 
selected for slaughter; the rejected 
men were left to become the pa- 
rents of subsequent generations. 
According to Jules Simon, the 
birth-rate in France has steadily 
diminished since 1784. The average 
standard of height among recruits 
has been considerably reduced, and 


the great proportion of French sol- 
diers of the line are decidedly below 
the middle size. Of 325,000 youths 
who annually reach the conscrip- 
tible age, 109,000, or more than 
one-third, are unfit for service 
either as under the height, or as 
feeble and sickly, or disqualified by 
some physical defect. Most’ medi- 
cal authorities agree in admitting a 
downward tendency in the physical 
and hygienic aspect of the people, 
to which decreasing sobriety and 
the insidious effects of absinthehave 
of late years much contributed. But 
the moral poison of those evil days 
was probably even more certain 
and more subtle than the material 
mischief, and at least as lasting and 
as widely disseminated. It was of 
two sorts—the habit of unques- 
tioning submission to military rule 
at home, with its peremptory vio- 
lence and its imperious dogmatism, 
—and the systematic practice of 
aggressive and plundering violence 
abroad. These things generated or 
confirmed two of the worst of na- 
tional vices—insolence and crouch- 
ing, timid and unresisting subser- 
vience among civilians, and a con- 
tempt for justice and individual 
rights among the military classes. 
Pillage, recognised and systema- 
tised, became one of the belligerent 
rights and belligerent rewards ; and 
conquered nations were forced to 
pay the cost of conquering them. 
There was, moreover, a degree of 
vulgar cynicism and brutality in the 
manner of Napoleon’s tyranny that 
rendered it impossible to retain any 
degree of self-respect in submitting 
to.it. It degraded those whom it 
enslaved or over-rode ;—and, pene- 
trating by the perfection of its sys- 
tematic centralisation every phase 
of civil life, crushing all spontaneous 
action and all personal indepen- 
dence, frowning upon and paralys- 
ing every political, municipal, or 
social movement that did not ema- 
nate from administrative authority, 
it completed that destruction of the 
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very faculty of individual initiative 
which renders France now so fatally 
helpless in her day of trial. 

Then followed an interval of 
recovery from 1815 to 1848—a 
generation of constitutional govern- 
ment, not perhaps very noble, but 
the longest and the wholesomest 
régime which France has known— 
interrupted only in 1830 by the 
one really creditable of her many 
revolutions. The weakness of Louis 
Philippe once more gave the mob 
a temporary ascendancy, and a 
movement which ought to have 
been a mere street riot became the 
signal for a general uprising of all 
the disturbing elements in Euro- 
pean politics. A republic, which 
had no hold upon the national will 
or affections, was violently over- 
thrown by a despot whose name at 
least had a strange hold over the 
popular imagination, and the second 
Empire commenced its maleficent 
career, and completed the demorali- 
sation of all classes simultaneously. 
The Emperor said to his people, 
‘Eat, drink, and be merry; I will 
look after the country, and do all 
public duties for you. Make money 
and spend it; the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of 
life, shall be the order of the day.’ 
It was essentially an ignoble epoch ; 
it sapped the moral and intellectual 
life of the nation; it paralysed the 
will, it narcotised the conscience ; 
it fostered and pampered all the 
meanest and most sensual charac- 
teristics of the race; it raised mate- 
rial prosperity and elaborate luxury 
into an idol, the Court being the 
first toworship at that sordid shrine; 
andit perished ignominiously at last, 
because it is impossible for a des- 
potism like that to maintain vigour 
and energy in its own instruments 
amid the universal egotism and 
enervation it has spread around it. 

Writing in the midst of the civil 
conflict now raging about the walls 
of Paris, and looking round to every 
quarter of the dark horizon, we can 
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see no light or hope in any direc- 
tion—no dawning prospect of a 
better day—no probable combina- 
tion of any extant elements from 
which salvation can be so much as 
dreamed. There is no true standard 
round which we could wish to rally; 
no ‘great statesman among whose 
followers we could be contented to 
enrol ourselves ; no institution erect 
which might serve as a nucleus of 
union and strength; no ark even 
in which the faithful few could find 
a secure refuge while the waters of 
the deluge sweep over the land. 
Whence is recovery to come? For 
whom should an army fight? Why 
should troops who failed to drive 
back the foreigner shed the blood 
of their countrymen at the bidding 
of an incapable Assembly, or an 
aimless and headless insurrection, 
or a king who has never been tried, 
or an emperor who has been tried 
and found so terribly wanting? 
The issue of the conflict clearly lies 
in the hands of the regular army. 
If they fight with fidelity, and con- 
quer—as in that case they must— 
it will not be for M, Thiers, or out 
of devotion to him, that they will 
win the day. Their victory will 
make them masters of the situation, 
and the successful general who 
leads them to victory will be able 
to determine the Government and to 
award the crown. In any case the 
pacification of the country and the 
restoration of order will be the es- 
tablishment of Pretorianism. It is 
possible, indeed—for the chapter of 
accidents is always rich in France, 
and ‘il n’y a rien de certain hors 
limprévu ’—that some great genius 
may suddenly emerge out of the 
dark chaos, gifted with the capa- 
city to lead and rule, and with 
the equally indispensable faculty of 
making the army and the people re- 
cognise his power and bow to his 
ascendancy. In such a miraculous 
advent only does there seem any 
solution of the problem, yet of 
such we can see not the faintest 
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indication ; for one of the saddest 
features of the time is that nothing 
noble, nothing generous, nothing 
original or great, either in intellect 
or character, has been drawn forth 
by the most spirit-stirring crisis a 
country ever underwent. A nation 
overwhelmed, an Empire and a dy- 
nasty overthrown, a revolution and 
a civil war—all compressed into 
about half a year—have elicited no- 
thing beyond the poorest mediocri- 
ties, the hollowest shams, the most 
hopeless rehabilitations of effete im- 
becilities and failures. 

And if such a heaven-born genius 
should be sent at the eleventh hour 
to dominate the crisis and to solve 
the problem, what would be the 
work before him? To re-organise 
and purify an army shaken to its 
centre by astonishing, and to it in- 
comprehensible, defeats, catastro- 
phes and humiliations, and from 
which even the traditions of disci- 
pline and obedience have died out ; 
to inspire such a force with confi- 
dence in itself and devotion to its 
leader; tocreate or to restore a stable 
Government in a nation in which 
every dynasty and every form of 
polity and administration has been 
discredited in turn ; to disarm and 
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send back to honest and toilsome 
industry, to the plough and the 
workshop and the factory, a quar- 
ter of a million of men ruined by 
months of idleness, dissipation, flat- 
tery, deception, and subsidies; to 
disperse the supernumerary artisan 
class of Paris, to the number of 
probably 100,000, amid the rural 
districts; to keep down the popu- 
lace of every city with the sternest 
weapons of repression ; to govern, 
with the strong hand, a whole people 
to whom severe control is at once a 
necessity and an abhorrence; and 
to do all this without the active aid 
and with at most the passive ap- 
proval of a bourgevisie eaten up 
with lazy egotism, who wish for the 
end but quarrel with or refuse the 
means; and in spite of the reckless 
and inflammatory hostility of ora- 
tors, and journalists, and frondeurs 
of every type, to whom a régime of 
order is a sentence of obscurity. 
Finally, also, to set about his well- 
nigh superhuman task in the midst 
of financial difficulties, exhaustion, 
and gigantic urgent liabilities such 
as never before weighed upon a 
nation. ‘* Whois sufficient for these 
things ?’ 


W. R. G. 
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‘OURS’ IN JAPAN.! 


APANESE manners and those 
of English mess life at our 
Eastern military stations are simul- 
taneously illustrated in this droll 
volume. It must be admitted that 
the holiness of our ‘Holy Boys’ 
(as they were accustomed to call 
themselves, probably under the 
influence of some Hibernian com- 
rade) is of a peculiar character. 
Their devotions are ardent, but 
paid chiefly to what they term the 
‘equine deity ;’ and they find in 
hound ‘a word that some of one’s 
holiest recollections are bound up 
with.’ Saints, too, are named in 
their calendar; notably, ‘a certain 
Colonel who holds as forward a 
place over the grassy slopes of 
Leicestershire as over the less stiffly 
enclosed fields of fiction, and whom 
for years we have looked up to 
with much the same kind of vene- 
ration as we can imagine the Greeks 
in the olden days to have enter- 
tained for their poet-warrior, Sopho- 
cles.’ The Boys did indeed startle 
the Japanese in various ways, 
and mainly by an inordinate de- 
termination to break their own 
necks or limbs, worthy of a colony 
of madmen. There is not much 
said, directly, of the relations 
existing between the English sol- 
diers at Yokohama and the native 
inhabitants, but there are many 
things incidentally mentioned which 
warrant the belief that they are not 
unfriendly. It is, perhaps, espe- 
cially worthy of note that the 
Japanese are not uniformly called 
‘niggers ;’ indeed, that typical offi- 
cer to whom ‘all nations other than 
European are niggers ’ is mentioned 
here with contempt. This is getting 
on; for it has hitherto seemed that, 
as it took a hundred years to get 


our slave-trading ancestors out of 
the notion that all coloured people 
were Moors, so, despite all ethno- 
logical researches, our military men 
meant to go on endlessly calling 
Hindoos and Japanese ‘ niggers.’ 
The comparisons instituted in this 
volume of the manners and habits 
of the Japanese with our own are 
not always favourable to ourselves ; 
and this, to some extent, is a reflec- 
tion of the politeness which our 
Boys received, and we may hope 
merited, from the people among 
whom they resided. The sketches 
of Japanese life in this volume, 
scanty and incidental as they are, 
are now and then of no little interest. 
The true glimpses of the complex 
Eastern societies which we receive 
are generally obtained in such 
casual ways, and they invariably 
reveal the elaborate erroneousness 
of our conventional estimates of 
them. If the ordinary traveller 
who ‘ does’ Japan, commonly gives 
us the shell of an Oriental society, 
the missionary is careful to import 
only the burr. With credulous 
horror we gaze upon the ugly 
‘idols,’ held up to draw sixpences 
for the conversion of their worship- 
pers, without reflecting how some 
of our own dogmas may impress 
the pagans, or what physiognomies 
our creeds sometimes present when 
they are sculptured and painted. 
Were foreigners to regard the Lord 
Mayor’s show and the Church Con- 
vocation as the chief institutions of 
England, their error could hardly 
be greater than when the tradi- 
tional forms of Japanese law and 
religion are taken as the measure 
of the civilisation of that country. 
The testimony of the writers of 
this volume is that ‘no people 
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in the world are more polished in 
their manners, not only towards 
strangers, but each other;’ that 
their speech has ‘a soft and pleasant 
sound,’ not at all unlike Italian; 
that their dwellings are ‘all equally 
and scrupulously clean, as also is 
their food, and their manner of 
cooking and serving it.’ The fol- 
lowing description of a Japanese 
dinner-party will be found interest- 
ing :— 

‘The guests, about ten in number, 
were met at the entrance of the 
banquet-house by their hosts, who, 
with a profusion of bows and com- 
pliments, invited them to enter. 
After taking off our shoes—a pro- 
ceeding which caused considerable 
merriment amongst one or two of 
the party, to whom it was totally 
unexpected, and who consequently 
had not looked out their latest 
relay of merinos-—we were shown 
into a large apartment, the greater 
portion of the walls of which 
was, as usual, made of paper, and 
tastefully painted. There was no 
furniture of any description in the 
room, which was brilliantly lighted 
with paper lanterns; but carpets 
were spread on which to sit a la 
Turc, and the rest of the floor was 
covered with fine matting. 

‘As a commencement to the 
evening’s entertainment, tea was 
brought in cups about the size of 
an ordinary liqueur glass, and 
drunk, of course, according to the 
Eastern fashion, without milk or 
sugar. This was handed to each 
guest by a pretty little maiden, who 
was told off to wait upon him 
during the evening, and whose 
bright eyes and merry smile were 
enough to make a man eat a scor- 
pion had she handed it to him. 
After partaking of the tea, some 
ten minutes were devoted to smok- 
ing; and, not unnaturally, we 
preferred our own tobacco to that 
provided by our hosts, whose little 
metal pipes—with bowls holding 
only sufficient for two or three 
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whiffs—and light, insipid tobacco, 
were hardly suited to the taste of 
foreigners. 

‘A box of confiture, consisting of 
barley sugar, sugar. fish, tortoises, 
&c.—all very good in their way for 
those who have not yet lost their 
“sweet tooth,” though not exactly 
the thing to begin dinner on—was 
next placed before each. Then 
came a little cup of soup, made of 
the delicate béche de mer, followed by 
dish after dish, or rather covered 
cup after covered cup, of various 
Japanese delicacies, by no means 
the least of which was raw fish. 

‘Everything was served on the 
most beautiful lacquer ware, no one 
set appearing twice throughout the 
evening. The drink, in addition 
to some English champagne spe- 
cially obtained for the occasion, 
was a spirit called sii, which is 
extracted from rice; it is not at all 
unlike whisky in flavour, and is 
taken “ hot without.” 

‘One was expected to taste a 
little of everything that was placed 
before one; and as there is, un- 
fortunately, a limit to man’s 
powers in that line, after eighteen 
courses had been gone through we 
were forced to cry—Enough. They 
then brought in fruit, and we 
thought, of course, the dinner was 
over, for it had already lasted more 
than three hours; but, to our as- 
tonishment, in a few minutes’ time 
there appeared, in special com- 
pliment to the foreigners, a series 
of solids—enormous fish, haunches 
of beef, fowls, &c. All these, not 
unnaturally, were removed un- 
touched; when they began again, 
and kept on for another couple of 
hours, putting before one soups 
and eatables till some forty courses 
must have been sent up, about 
fifteen of which were different 
kinds of soups. 

‘The little handmaids did their 
work delightfully, and everything 
was served with the greatest regard 
to taste and neatness. 
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‘At the same time with what 
might be called the second or solid 
period, dancing-girls entered the 
room with another band, who ac- 
companied their movements on 
guitars—not striking the chords 
with their fingers, but with a small, 
flat piece of wood triangular in 
shape. The dancing was remark- 
ably graceful and pretty; and the 
guitar-girls, if they did not give 
exactly what we should call music, 
kept up a lively accompaniment. 
After a time the dancers retired, 
and were replaced by singers— 
including a man or two as bass— 
who treated us to the most extra- 
ordinary and excruciating succes- 
sion of noises. 

‘Our hosts were most civil and 
agreeable fellows, and did all in 
their power to make us feel at 
home at our strange repast.’ 

On some of the Japanese customs 
our Holy Boys look out from their 
bit of imported England with simple 
wonder. They are much puzzled, 
for example, by the custom of flying 
a kite, shaped and painted like a 
fish, over each house when a child 
has just been born. They are, how- 
ever, more imitative than archmo- 
logical; and though they do not 
recognise the ancient symbol of 
Venus, nor trace any connection 
between the fish flying over the 
newborn in Japan and that still 
eaten by Catholics on the day once 
sacred to Venus, they are prompt 
in appropriating the custom; and 
having heard that the wife of one 
of their officers hag been confined 
in England, they hasten to fly a 
fish-kite over his lodging in the 
barracks. 

The Japanese are wonderful 
actors, their only fault being an 
excess of realism. ‘A piece gene- 
rally lasts throughout the day; 
and a regular Japanese playgoer 
will sit it out the whole time, 
having his meals brought to 
him. There is no tedious waiting 
between the scenes. .They follow 
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each other in rapid succession, One 
stage we saw at Yedo was divided 
into different compartments by par- 
titions radiating from the centre, 
On the completion of one scene, the 
stage revolved on a central pivot, 
disclosing the next compartment 
prepared for the ensuing one, Theo 
gestures and pantomimic actions are 
so expressive that the plot, which 
is invariably very simple, can easily 
be followed.’ 

Many of the plays are founded 
upon the legendary lore of the 
country, of which this volume has 
less to say than we could desire, 
An amusing account, however, is 
given of the ascent by two of the 
officers of the mountain O-yama, the 
special abode of an evil spirit with a 
long nose, called Ten-jo, a supersti- 
tion resembling the Tchornibog of 
Sclavonian mythology and his moun- 
tain abode. The natives were very 
earnest in warning them of the dan- 
ger of the adventure, and declared 
that he of the long nose would surely 
dislocate their limbs. How did they 
know Ten-jo had a long nose? ‘ Be- 
cause all evil spirits have long noses’ 
—a theory that did not altogether 
please one of the English party. ‘Did 
you ever know a man with a long 
nose who was good?’ urged the 
native, not perceiving that he was 
becoming personal to one of the 
interrogators. Fortunately for the 
reputation of Ten-jo, one of the 
climbers met with an accident by 
which his leg was broken in two 
places. While he was on his back 
many natives visited him to express 
their regret and horror at Ten-jo’s 
proceedings. Among these visitors 
was an old man, who came to con- 
dole in another fashion, he being a 
victim of the popular superstition 
that departed relatives revisit the 
scenes of their life in animal forms. 

‘He said that he had lost his 
little son Chiosin, but that was not 
so much the cause of his grief as 
the absurd way in which his wife, 
backed up by a whole conclave of 
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old women who had taken up their 
quarters in his house to comfort 
her, was going on. 

‘“What do they all do?” 
asked sympathetically. 

‘“ Why,” hereplied, “every beast- 
ly animal that comes to my house, 
there is a cry amongst them all, 
‘Chiosin, Chiosin has come back!’ 
and the whole house swarms with 
cats, and dogs, and bats—for they 
say they are not quite sure which 
is Chiosin, and that they had better 
be kind to the lot than run the 
chance of treating him badly: the 
consequence is, all of these brutes 
are fed on my rice and meat, and 
now I am driven out of doors, and 
called an unnatural parent, because 
I killed a mosquito which bit me.”’’ 

Japanese executions have often 
been described, but one witnessed 
by the writers of this book seems 
to have been accompanied by a 
scene so singular that we must re- 
gard it as one of the few additions 
to our information concerning Japan 


we 


given in these pages. The criminal 
was taken to execution tied on a 
horse, and preceded by men bearing 
placards proclaiming his age, birth- 


place, and crime. As he passed by 
the English party he called out, 
with a scornful laugh, for the 
tojins, the foreigners, ‘to come and 
see how a Nippon could die.’ En- 
tering the courtyard, or execution- 
ground, they saw the heads of exe- 
cuted criminals piled in a corner. 
The doomed man was here given a 
breakfast, which he ate heartily. 
He was then placed kneeling, with 
his head over a hole dug for its 
reception. 

‘The prisoner’s arms were then 
pinioned behind his back, but be- 
fore the cloth was tied over his eyes 
he requested that a minute’s grace 
might be allowed him. This being 
granted, he raised a weak, quaver- 
ing voice to its highest pitch, and 
screamed out “ My friends!” 

‘Immediately an unearthly cho- 
rus of wails answered the poor 
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wretch from his friends outside the 
walls, none of whom could be seen 
from the interior. .. . 

‘“ Friends!” again shouted the 
unfortunate man—and after each 
sentence the same thrilling response 
was sent back to him—“ I am about 
to die, but think not that I care!” 
A horrible attempt at a langh fol- 
lowed the last words. “Do not 
mind me! It is quite indifferent to 
me! Rather look out for your- 
selves! Syonara (good-bye)!” and 
with a deeper and more prolonged 
wail the crowd outside answered, 
** Syonara !”’’ 

After the execution the proces- 
sion was re-formed much as before, 
except that the executioner was 
now mounted on the horse which 
had borne the criminal, whose head 
he carried to a kind of gallows, 
where it was placed to remain for 
six days in full sight of all passers- 
by—a sort of triumphal procedure 
which suggests a military origin of 
their capital punishments. 

The aspects of Japanese life re- 
corded by foreigners in Japan are, 
we must bear in mind, naturally 
those which are most peculiar and 
sensational; and this may be re- 
garded as especially the case in a 
work like that before us, whose 
main object is to depict English 
garrison life in Japan rather than 
scenes in the surrounding country. 
But the normal life of the people, as 
it incidentally appears here, shows 
them, as we have already intimated, 
to have reached a height in social 
relations, in manners and in art, 
far beyond what some of their in- 
herited customs—lingering unrea- 
sonably long in an ancestor-wor- 
shipping country—would seem to 
indicate. 

Turning our attention now from 
the Japanese to our Holy Boys, we 
will say at once that there is no 
difficulty whatever in recognising 
them as fair chips of the British 
block. Not that the Boys in Japan 
have the cravings of their nature 
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fully met there. By existing treaty 
Europeans are confined within the 
limits of a segment of a circle whose 
radius is thirty miles; and beyond 
this line the pig, the deer, and many 
other interesting but sagacious 
creatures have long since removed 
their families, whence, with fore-toe 
on nose-tip, they may look compla- 
cently on the Briton while he 
makes game of his comrade in lieu 
of any other, and runs down him- 
self in default of foxes. Neverthe- 
less, within the allotted space they 
have reproduced a creditable Ja- 
panese edition of their native coun- 
try; and it would even seem that 
instead of their activities being 
dwarfed by a circumscribed habitat, 
they are stimulated. As reflected 
in this Japan mirror, the life and 
interest of our English youth may be 
classified under the following heads : 

Fox-hunting ; 

Horse-racing ; 

Practical joking ; 

After-dinner toasting, and re- 
sponding ; 

Drinking soda and B. 

While it is impossible to doubt 
the enthusiasm with which fox-hunt- 
ing is carried on at Yokohama, it is 
equally certain that fox-finding is 
a perpetual improbability. The 
only word that philanthropy could 
have in the matter must be in con- 
sideration for the sportsmen. Even 
if occasionally started, the fox has 
but little difficulty in gaining the 
protection of his country’s flag; but 
it is hardly possible to think of the 
broken heads and bones of the 
sportsmen as unmitigated pleasures. 
Yet with the Holy Boys the essence 
of fun seems to be mishap, and in 
that direction their ingenuity ap- 
pears inexhaustible. Mr. Sothern— 
of whom they evidently cherish plea- 
sant memories — might well envy 
the laughter caused by the over- 
throw of a rider, while the down- 
fall of a particularly clumsy one 
with his horse on top raises the 
delight to an uproarious climax. 
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The favourite sport of our heroes 
seems to have been a drag by moon- 
light; and the upper garment for the 
expedition is a shirt only, our offi- 
cers donning so much in deference 
to the superiority of Yokohamese 
over Texan civilisation. 

The Japanese are great wrest- 
lers, though there does not seem 
to be among them an acquaint- 
ance with ‘the one hundred and 
thirty-eight sleights of the art,’ 
of which the Persians speak as 
known to the professional wrestlers 
of their country. The wrestling 
matches of the Japanese, however, 
seem to be attended with consider- 
able pomp and circumstance, and 
the vast amphitheatres in which 
they take place are adorned with 
banners, on which are written the 
names of the chief wrestlers. 

‘Two burly fellows had just 
stepped into the arena, and were 
walking round—each with the 
swagger of a cock on his own dung- 
hill—stretching their arms and 
legs, and showing their muscle to 
an admiring and applauding crowd, 
who, with eager, excited faces, were 
backing their fancy, and shouting 
as loudly and determinedly as the 
ring men on a Derby day. They 
were very tall for Japanese—one 
of the two being fully six feet high 
—and enormously fat, with huge 
bellies, but sadly deficient in real 
hard muscle. Stripped to a cloth 
twisted round their waists, you 
could see plainly the masses of blub- 
ber that hung loosely about them. 
This is to be accounted for by the 
fact that weight is the greatest 
possible desideratum in their prin- 
ciples of wrestling, inasmuch as 
being pushed out of the ring 
counts as a fall; and, in conse- 
quence of the space being so narrow, 
as a rule not more than one tussle 
out of every three produces a fair 
back-fall. 

‘Having swelled about to their 
satisfaction, each took a pinch of 
salt from a cup handed to him, 
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received a final sponging over from 
his attendant, and then proceeded 
to challenge. This consisted in 
placing a hand on each thigh, just 
above the knee; then stooping 
slightly, lifting each leg in turn, at 
the same time raising the hand, and 
replacing it with a loud smack, as 
the foot came sharply to the ground. 
In this way they went on slowly 
and deliberately in front of each 
other for about a minute. Then, 
keeping their hands still on their 
thighs, they squatted on their heels 
face to face, and about a foot apart. 
Standing just outside the ring was 
the umpire, who also acted the part 
of herald, proclaiming in a loud 
voice, as each pair of combatants 
appeared, their names, place of 
birth and residence, previous per- 
formances, &c. He was a rather 
showily-dressed individual, and 
carried a rod in his hand, with 
which to signal to those engaged to 
stop or go on, or to pronounce a 
fall. The men are supposed to 
begin by mutual agreement ; and if 
the umpire considers that they have 
started with an equal chance, he 
signs to them to continue ; if not, 
he stops them, and they resume 
their position. 

‘This match was evidently one 
which excited much more interest 
than common. The two wrestlers 
were the champions of their respec- 
tive districts; and as both were 
strongly represented among the 
spectators, the house seemed to 
divide itself into two parties, and 
the betting was spirited in the ex- 
treme. After gazing on each other 
for some time, one of them springs 
up; but having anticipated his 
adversary, the umpire’s wand inter- 
poses, and they both rise to walk 
round the ring, refresh themselves 
with another pinch of salt, rinse 
their mouths out with water, and 
go through the challenging process 
as before. These false starts, with 
the subsequent swaggering, are 
gone through two or three times, 
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until it becomes rather wearisome ; 
but at length they make up their 
minds to business and buckle to in 
earnest, giving forth short quick 
shouts as they struggle for a grip. 


‘The third being the deciding 
fall, they take even longer than 
before in their preparations, and it 
is not until the second call to time 
by the umpire that they again take 
their places in the arena. The ex- 
citement is now tremendous, and it 
seems as if whichever man is vic- 
torious the whole affair will end in 
a free fight. The party-feeling is 
almost contagious, and the mem- 
bers of the group of foreigners are 
backing their opinion freely among 
themselves. Bobby ’—an English- 
man—‘ as is but right, puts his five 
dollars on the smaller champion, 
and, to judge by appearances, the 
chances are slightly in his favour, 
for the other is blowing rather 
heavily. 

‘This time they observe the 
greatest caution in opening the 
ball, and it is not until after two 
false attempts that they are up 
together, and the umpire bids them 
“Go on.” Their blood is now 
thoroughly up, and they close at 
once without shouting, for neither 
can afford to lose breath. Twist- 
ing and writhing, they struggle 
from side to side—first one obtain- 


ing a momentary advantage, then 


the other. Now the taller one all 
but succeeds in repeating the cross- 
buttock of the previous round ; now, 
in his turn, he is all but tripped off 
his legs; and now, without relaxing 
their grasp, they stand motionless 
forsomeseconds. The heavy weight, 
though, is too fat to last, and each 
effort blows him more and more, 
till his wirier antagonist, getting 
a good under-grip, doubles him 
over his leg; and the giant stag- 
gers and falls, the other on top of 
him. 

‘At this juncture it seems as if 
one-half the assembled multitude 
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had gone mad. Yelling, dancing, 
and singing, they testify their joy 
in the wildest conceivable way. 
Scores of coats, obis (the long silk 
girdle that the Japanese of both 
sexes wind round their waists), and 
shoes are cast in to the conqueror, 
one man actually stripping himself 
to his waistcloth to swell the list of 
gifts. The victorious hero himself 
seems intoxicated with his success, 
struts about the ring, challenging 
fiercely an imaginary adversary, 
slapping his thighs, arms, and 
breasts, and behaving altogether 
like the barn-door warrior before 
alluded to when he returns triumph- 
ant from the fray. When Bobby, 
with his accustomed assurance, 
strolled into the magic circle, to 
feel him over as he would have 
done a horse, he seemed highly flat- 
tered by the attention, though still 
more pleased by the present of an 
ichiboo (about 1s. 6d.) which ac- 
companied the inspection.’ 

As may be anticipated, this exa- 
mination of the muscular points of 
the hero was preliminary to a chal- 
lenge from the Englishmen which 
led to the appearance of the na- 
tive wrestlers at the camp, where, 
it seems to be confessed, the ma- 
jority of the encounters ended un- 
favourably to the Englishmen. Our 
Boys evidently feel that their educa- 
tion has been somewhat neglected 
in this direction, and reflect with 
sadness on the fact that whereas the 
spaces once set apart in the church- 
yards of the South of England for 
the exercises of wrestling, back- 
sword, and quarterstaff exist no 
longer, in Japan a portion of the 
grounds around every temple is de- 
voted to single-stick—a heavy bam- 
boo representing the two-handed 
sword—and wrestling. Many who 
will not deplore the difference be- 
tween the present customs of the 
two countries will be struck by the 
coincidence that in both such exer- 
cises should have been associated 
with places of worship. 
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Our Holy Boys seem to be for the 
most part staunch Conservatives ; 
but it may interest the ladies who 
are contending for political equality 
to know that, as to this particular 
question, the Japanese mind is very 
much more anti-progressive than 
our oldest Tories. While on a visit 
to see the great Buddhist idol called 
Daiboots they lingered in a village 
where the inhabitants were very 
inquisitive, and seemed especially 
anxious to know something about 
the moosmi (woman) figuring on 
their caps. It was ‘ Britannia,’ the 
badge of the regiment ; but the offi- 
cers were not sufficiently masters of 
the language to explain the sym- 
bolical significance of the image, 
and the natives were lost in amaze- 
ment that military men should so 
far forget the superiority of their 
sex as to thus pay public homage to 
a woman; and the puzzlement was 
increased when admission escaped 
one of them that the chief of Eng- 
land was a woman. 

At the close of their amusing re- 
port of the vagaries of themselves 
and their comrades, the authors of 
this volume say that they cherish 
an inward assurance that many who 
read their pages will say to them- 
selves, ‘I, too, would thoroughly have 
been one of them had Fate thrown 
me there!’ 

And no doubt they are quite right. 
Nevertheless, some who peruse their 
stories will probably be inclined to 
ask whether there might not be 
invented some better work for cul- 
tivated young Englishmen, full of 
energy and fine animal spirits, than 
a perpetual round of such sports as 
they have recorded. In fact, there 
are not wanting certain passages in 
the volume itself which suggest 
that the Holy Boys feel bitterly how 
little opening for a career of im- 
portance is permitted in the pro- 
fession to which they belong, and 
regard themselves as making the 
best of a kind of exile. It may be 
better that their superfluous energies 
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should be employed in hunting foxes 
than in hunting natives. Yet we can- 
notsuppress reflections also concern- 
ing those vast outlying possessionsof 
England which are comparatively 
stagnant and unproductive for want 
of the populations which would fur- 
nish a field for the energies of just 
such men. Crowded and cramped 
in our overgrown cities, forming 
centres of disease and moral cor- 
ruption, turning the struggle for 
existence into a chronic war of class 
against class—here are the people. 
Across the seas are vast fertile 
fields untamed, calling for labour- 
ers. Not only have we the labour- 
ers, for whom there is here no place, 
but men capable of being active 
leaders, youths brave and intelli- 
gent, many of whom would rejoice 
in helping to build up and to de- 
fend new and solid English nations 
in colonies which now show only a 
few straggling settlements, which 
are at once sources of disgrace and 
danger. Horses, foxes, and drags 
ought hardly to be the chief end of 
a cultivated man’s life even for two 
years, however appropriate they 
may be as the incidental pleasures 
of existence. The ‘effacement of 
England,’ of which we have been 
hearing so much lately, is not 
likely to result from this country’s 
refusal to interfere in mad struggles 
with which she has little or no real 
concern : if the phrase should ever 
come to express a truth, it will be 
because we are wasting in the 
demoralisation of idle barracks, or 
diverting into a perpetual pursuit 
of wild animals at home and abroad, 
the energies of the nation, instead 
of devoting them to the large 
human task of furthering civilisa- 
tion and the welfare of mankind in 
regions entrusted to our keeping. 
Meanwhile, until we have a 
Government capable of recognising 
the further destinies of the country, 
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and cutting out for the Holy Boys 
more serious work, we take their 
side against Pecksniff & Co. most 
decidedly. We have a strong sus- 
picion that if the young men in 
question were not pursuing their 
semi-barbarous sports at Yokohama 
and similar stations, they would be 
spinning out in some pulpit the 
string of texts politely called a 
sermon, begun several hundreds 
of years ago and destined to be 
droned on for several hundreds 
more; they would be dozing in the 
House of Commons, they would be 
yawning in clubs, they would be 
lounging or debauching themselves 
in Continental capitals—and in 
effect chanting the dismal refrain 
of labourers who’ve ‘got no work 
to do.’ Lord Softdown, remain- 
ing in London, with no care be- 
yond his evening’s feast and no 
grief beyond his morning’s indi- 
gestion, is a man only so far as his 
tailor has invested him with the 
costume of one; but let fate send 
Lord Softdown to the jungles of 
India, or the fields of Japan, and 
this nobleman will go without a 
good dinner for a week, will clean 
his own clothes, cook his own food, 
sleep under his saddle, and meet 
you with manly look and laughter 
worthy of an ancient Norseman. 
That such training of limbs and 
senses—nay, of endurance, natu- 
ral intelligence, indifference to 
trivial discomforts, and fertility 
resource—should be ultimately la- 
vished on the ‘brush,’ is truly a 
lame and impotent conclusion. It 
will hardly, however, oppress the 
minds of our young sportsmen 
until our philosophers and states- 
men shall have been moved thereby 
to consider whether it be not fea- 
sible to send out our youth on 
missions other than to gain for 
England a reputation as the Nimrod 
of nations. 


—— 20} oo— 
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THE WORKING MAN’S 


OW to prevent wages from 
| falling below the living point, 
or the zero of the labour thermo- 
meter? How to make employ- 
ment easily findable at all times 
and seasons? How to cure and 
prevent pauperism ?—are various 
forms of the Working Man’s Poli- 
tical Question, to which an effective 
answer requires to be given. 

Before attempting to prescribe 
remedies for a social grievance, it 
may be advisable to advert for a 
moment to the supposed causes of 
the evil. Insufficient wages and 
pauperism have for primary or root 
causes general ignorance on the 
part of the lower classes, and lack 
of suitable knowledge on the part 
of both electors and representa- 
tives; and for secondary causes, 
unwise laws, branching out into 
had social customs, and unregu- 
lated individual passions and vicious 
habits, the fruit of the tree be- 
ing criminals, lunatics, abandoned 
women, vagrants, drunkards, ne- 
glected children, premature inva- 
lids, paupers, and operatives in 
casual distress. If this diagnosis of 
the disease be correct, the primary 
or root remedies indicated are, edu- 
cation and industrial training for 
the lower classes, and special school- 
ing in social science for legislators. 
The secondary remedies and the 
modes of dealing with the fruit of this 
upas tree are not soclearly indicated. 
The public-house branch, the over- 
trading and fast-living branches, 
the branch which produces the 
‘great social evil,’ the baneful 
branch which fills the prison, and 
the luxuriant branch which over- 
crowds the workhouse, all seem to 
require special as well as general 
treatment. But if all neglected chil- 
dren received a good industrial train- 
ing and were well able to read and 
write, and if all our legislators were 
chosen by intelligent and unbribe- 
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able voters, not on account of their 
volubility of speech, nor in conse- 
quence of their wealth and social 
position, but because of their special 
aptitude or skill in constructing 
social machinery suitable to the 
wants of the age, we might rea- 
sonably hope to discover both se- 
condary and sovereign remedies for 
the various evils which afflict so- 
ciety. In our past attempts at 
social reform we have generally 
over-rated the immediate, and 
under-rated the primary causes of 
the evil to be removed; hence, in- 
stead of laying the axe at the root 
of the tree, we have expended the 
greater part of our strength in 
merely pruning its most prominent 
branches. 

To diminish the pressure of po- 
verty upon a sober population, to 
provide sufficiently paid work for 
every arm, and for the greatest 
number of arms an encouraging 
marriage law could possibly pro- 
duce,—easily accessible highways 
between labour and capital, inex- 
pensive labour-removing machinery, 
‘cheap trains across the ocean,’ the 
constant development and multipli- 
‘ation of labour markets, and the 
active circulation of money in re- 
productive channels, are indispen- 
sable. We havecommitted another 
error in allowing purely local agents 
to deal with national evils. If our 
assumption of the causes of pau- 
perism is correct, it follows that a 
pauper is the product of unwise 
laws, and therefore the common 
property, not of his fellow-parish- 
ioners, but of all who share in the 
work of national legislation. Sup- 
pose, for example, that extensive 
works of public utility were to be 
erected in the parish of St. George’s- 
in-the-East, that several thousand 
workmen had to be imported from 
a distance in order to complete them 
within a specified time, and that 
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these workmen were ultimately 
thrown out of employment in an 
overcrowded labour market with no 
means of their own to convey them 
where their labour could be made 
productive, the result would be con- 
gestion of the social system, loss of 
labour force, and such an increase 
of local destitution as the parish 
authorities could not cope with. 

We are being gradually forced to 
concede that local self-government 
is not so desirable as national self- 
government when national griev- 
ances have to be dealt with, and 
that the vestry managementof public 
affairs is incompatible with highly 
perfected social machinery. Men in 
their primitive condition build their 
own homes, manufacture their own 
clothing, and are governed on the 
patriarchal or tribal system. As 
they advance in the path of civilisa- 
tion a division of labour takes place 
concurrently with an alteration in 
the character of the governing power, 
which widens and expands with in- 
creasing knowledge. The system 
of divided labour is appreciated and 
carried to some perfection in the 
making of a needle, a watch, and a 
steel pen. In social and political 
affairs the same tendency towards a 
higher degree of perfection is at 
work, and as social machinery be- 
comes more complicated it demands 
a minuter division of social labour, 
specially qualified social engineers, 
and the centralisation of national 
business. The amateur social engi- 
neer, or vestry politician—who may 
be fairly able to perform the work 
of repairing the parish clock—is 
apt to look with suspicion on cen- 
tralisation, and to consider it an 
approach towards despotism. But 
centralisation applied to the conduct 
of national affairs in a free country, 
where power is in the hands of the 
people, is synonymous with national 
self-government in the fullest and 
widest sense of that term. The 
question, however, is not Centralisa- 
tion versus Local Self-government. 
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There are national, local, and indi- 
vidual duties to be performed in 
connection with social affairs; and 
the question is, How ought these 
duties to be defined ? 

Whatever may be the defects 
connected with the French system 
of dealing with the poor, the French 
mode of treating vagrants is worthy 
of commendation. It has been 
called a system of penal detention ; 
it would be more appropriate to 
term it a system of fatherly care, 
and to designate ours a system of 
penal license or parental neglect. 
The English vagrant is ‘encouraged 
to beg, tempted to steal, has the 
right of entrée into the Casual 
Ward, the privilege of wandering 
about homeless and half-clad, and 
the liberty of dying by inches in 
the streets. The Frenchman of the 
same type is provided with work 
and compelled to accept a home. 
Unfortunately the French fail to 
appreciate the fact that a healthy 
child is the most intrinsically valu- 
able of all productions. Hence 
their social machinery, though well 
adapted for the treatment of one 
social sore, produces others of 
greater magnitude, for which nei- 
ther curative nor preventive reme- 
dies are provided. 

To under-estimate the value of a 
healthy child is also a common mis- 
take in England. If slavery were 
established throughout the world, 
and a slave market at Charing 
Cross, the healthy child of destitute 
English parents would certainly not 
be considered a parish burden. Is 
there, then, no way of making free- 
born children profitable, in a pecu- 
niary sense, except by rearing some 
of them for the slaughter-house of 
the battle-field, or by encouraging 
late marriages, prostitution, and pre- 
mature deaths? If a destitute boy 
is trained to be a skilled productive 
workman, does he not become a 
pillar of strength to the nation? 
If neglected, does he not become a 
burden and a nuisance? If an 
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orphan girl is made thoroughly effi- 
cient in the work of the laundry 
and the kitchen and enabled to 
marry some lonely dweller in the 
Australian Bush, does she not 
help to amend the artificially cre- 
ated disparity of the sexes—that 
fruitful parent of grave evils—and, 
by becoming a mother when she 
would -otherwise remain unmar- 
ried, does she not create an addi- 
tional family of customers for the 
looms of England, a little army of 
waste-mutton eaters, better extrac- 
tors of the essence of meat than 
the ‘ Liebig’s Company, Limited’? 
If neglected, does she not become 
a prostituteanda pauper? Ifthese 
queries are answered in the affirma- 
tive the question arises, Why do we 
burden ourselves with what ought 
to be one of our chief supports ? 
Why do we derive weakness from 
that which ought to produce 
strength? Is it not because we 
put the saddle on the wrong horse, 
and expect charitable individuals, 
or sections of the community, to do 
work which properly belongs to the 
nation ? 

The possession of a gold mine may 
be of no value to the owner, because 
of his inability to find capital and 
skilled labour to make it productive. 
Unwise laws may render parents 
unable to support and instruct their 
offspring, and cause parishes to be 
overburdened with paupers. But 
every well-managed civilised nation 
~—and England in particular—pos- 
sesses the means of making every 
child born within its borders a pro- 
fitable instrument in developing na- 
tional wealth and strength. To ne- 
glect to use such means is sometimes 
justified on the plausible but un- 
tenable ground that the assumption, 
by the nation, of the duties of bad 
or unfortunate parents would in- 
duce parents in general to become 
neglectful and wicked. But wise 
educational laws would in the end 
have no such effect, but the opposite. 

No nation can be in a thoroughly 
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thriving condition unless it is con- 
stantly adding to its population, and, 
like the bees, periodically casting 
off young and vigorous hives of 
humanity. In a healthy state of 
society the birth-rate should greatly 
exceed the death-rate, and this 
excess—which ought to be much 
greater than it is in England— 
represents the amount of surplus 
labour or living wealth the nation 
has available for reproductive em- 
ployment, for export, and for manu- 
facturing purposes. 

An increase of population is 
only an evil when a nation lacks 
brains. Knowledge ought to pro- 
duce wise laws, and, while an acre 
of waste land or waste sea exists, 
wise laws ought to multiply pro- 
ductive labour-fields as rapidly as 
population. One of our gravest 
errors—arising from the want of 
an efficient parent or owner for 
neglected children—consists in not 
rearing the human article most in 
demand. Good wives are wanted 
in our colonies, but with 500,000 
surplus females, we have apparently 
none to spare; good domestic ser- 
vants are wanted everywhere, we 
have few to offer ; stout hearts and 
strong muscles are in demand in 
Canada and elsewhere, our labour 
markets are either crowded with 
drunken or diseased specimens, or 
we have no available means of a 
cheap and self-sustaining character 
suitable for conveying the proper 
article to the desired destination. 
We possess the best raw material 
in the world for the manufacture 
of ploughmen and fishermen, yet, 
judging by the operation of our 
laws, we seem to prefer the manu- 
facture of pickpockets and paupers 
to the production of skilled work- 
men. 

Assuming that healthy human 
beings are the most intrinsically 
valuable of all productions, and 
that the wealth and strength of a 
State are in proportion to the num- 
ber of its productive workmen, the 
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principal social problems requiring 
solution are these. (1) How cana 
healthy, vigorous, and educated 
population be most rapidly and 
safely increased? (2) How can 
the greatest amount of usefulness 
be extracted from a given number 
of men? (3) How can the maxi- 
mum amount of food be raised from 
a given quantity of land? (4) 
How can surplus population or emi- 
gration force—the best test of a 
nation’s vitality—be most efficiently 
distributed ? and (5) How can the 
existing useless, semi-useless, and 
worse than useless portion of the 
population be reduced in number, 
improved in quality and condition, 
and made self-supporting ? 

ist. As the growth of popula- 


tion already advances more rapidly 
than social reform, it is unnecessary 
to enter into this branch of the 
subject. 

With regard to the second ques- 
tion referred to, our past policy has 


been to permit or encourage much 
of the capital which ought to have 
been invested in developing the 
bones and brains of a free-born 
native and colonial population to 
flow into the hands of nations 
who directly or indirectly use it 
in maintaining large standing ar- 
mies. And we have freely and 
gratuitously poured into the United 
States shipload after shipload of 
what is more valuable to a nation 
than the precious metals. Such a 
policy must necessarily increase 
pauperism in this country, which 
is without organised machinery for 
distributing surplus population ; 
which has no efficient parent or 
owner for neglected children; and 
which is destitute of laws calculated 
to counteract the various social 
evils engendered through the na- 
tural seltishness of individuals. For 
example, men generally strive to be 
able to set the principles of political 
economy at defiance. They work, 
not only that they may be able to 
do without working if it so please 
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them, but that they may be able to 
maintain a large retinue of non- 
productive individuals to minister 
to their artificial wants. It should 
be the object of social legislation te 
counteract this selfish evil and 
pauperising tendency of human 
nature. Take the case of A, B, and 
C, married men with a fixed income 
of 1,000]. a year each. A lives 
quietly, keeps only one girl to assist 
in household work, and invests his 
savings on state security in de- 
veloping the natural resources of 
the empire. B imitates A in his 
mode of living, but resides abroad 
for his own pleasure, and invests 
his savings in a foreign country 
with a hostile tariff and a large 
standing army, more or less liable to 
be used in inflicting injuries on our 
nation. C lives up to, or beyond 
his income, keeps six servants, three 
horses, and two dogs. Assuming 
that A’s conduct would tend to 
elevate the lower classes and en- 
rich the nation; that B’s might or 
might not enrich himself, but 
would not diminish pauperism ; and 
that C’s would multiply paupers in 
some sort of proportion to the pecu- 
niary value of the labour of six ser- 
vants, and the food of three horses 
and two dogs,—what is the duty of 
the State towards A, B, and C in a 
pecuniary sense ? 

Taxation,as generally understood, 
is a political blunder. An Income 
tax operates unequally, unfairly, 
unjustly. A tax on well-managed 
property restrains enterprise, and 
indirect taxes are the most injurious 
of any. Scarcity of productive 
work is the result of misemployed 
capital and unemployed national 
credit. Taxation is rendered neces- 
sary solely because many people 
neglect property, misuse capital, 
abuse privileges, misdirect labour ; 
and wé contend that, as the pro- 
ceeds of an adequate tax on the 
guilty would be sufficient for ordi- 
nary revenue purposes, none but 
the guilty should be liable to taxa- 
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tion. A, being innocent, should 
live untaxed ; B’s loan to a foreign 
Government, if not his income, 
should be made to pay tribute to 
the national banker; and C should 
be heavily taxed for the luxury of 
maintaining human beings in an 
unproductive condition, and for 
keeping animals not eaten by man, 
who consume what might be con- 
verted into human food without 
doing other work than minister to 
the convenience or pleasure of their 
owner and his friends. 

In order to widen the distance 
which at present divides willing 
workmen from the workhouse—in 
order to extract the greatest possible 
amount of usefulness from free la- 
bourers—it is indispensable that 
they should be constantly employed 
at well-paid work of a useful cha- 
racter. By means of trades unions, 
friendly societies, and clubs, work- 
ing men now try to improve their 
condition, and to provide for the 
periods of old age, sickness, and 
death. But wise laws would render 
such institutions unnecessary. It 
is a lamentable proof of misdirected 
legislation when the surplus six- 
pences of labour, instead of being 
securely invested in such works of 
public utility as would tend to mul- 
tiply private employers and en- 
hance the value of the labourer, 
require to be spent in neutralising 
the evil effects of an abuse of wealth, 
and in defending the supposed in- 
terests of labour against the sup- 
posed interests of capital, as if those 
interests were naturally antagonistic 
to each other. The wage-payer and 
the wage-earner, as individuals, 
may, in one sense, be tacitly op- 
posed to each other; but socially 
speaking, their interests are iden- 
tical, and it should be the object of 
legislation to constrain both parties 
to shape their actions towards each 
other in accordance with this belief. 
Insufficient wages is the chronic 
complaint of labour, and one of the 
mistakes the working man commits 
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is to assume that this disease is 
cured when he and his brother- 
craftsmen have succeeded in impos- 
ing their own terms upon the 
employers locally engaged in their 
particular trade. The good effected 
by strikes may be very precious to 
working men, but whatever inter- 
feres with the onward progress of 
trade injures the operative as well 
as the employer; and, unless some 
wise general law is at work in add- 
ing to the number of private em- 
ployers, and extending reproductive 
labour fields to meet the growing 
demands of labour, the good effected 
by trade strikes can never be per- 
manent or entirely satisfactory. 

Insufficient wages is a consti- 
tutional malady, a local manifesta- 
tion of a general disease requiring 
general treatment, as well as local 
application and individual atten- 
tion. A trade strike is a purely 
local remedy, and therefore per- 
forms but a secondary part, whether 
for good or for evil, in connection 
with the complaint. 

It is chiefly by the operation of 
wise general laws that wages can be 
kept abreast or ahead of the living 
point. What, for example, would 
working men gain by an advance of 
wages, if their employers, who make 
the laws, imposed such a duty on 
imports as would double the price 
of food, clothing, and house-rent ? 
The work of legislation being as yet 
entirely in the hands of wage-payers, 
who in many instances make exten- 
sive personal contributions to the 
evils it should be their chief busi- 
ness to remove, it is, perhaps, not 
to be wondered at that legislation 
directly affecting the wage-earner 
should be in a somewhat backward 
condition. It is within the power of 
working men to remedy this state 
of things. Instead of fighting in de- 
tached bands against the individual 
holders of capital, trades unions 
would better secure the permanent 
elevation of the working classes and 
the ultimate comfort of their indi- 
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vidual members by combining to- 
gether as a nation of wage-earning 
men for the purpose of securing 
political power. With 400 Parlia- 
mentary delegates pledged to vote 
for the national owning and train- 
ing of neglected children; for the 
extension of labour-fields and the 
consequent multiplication of private 
employers; for the abolition of all 
taxation except that on abused, mis- 
used, or unused property and privi- 
leges; and for the infusion of the 
commercial element into all public 
transactions that admit of it, the 
sober English workman need never 
sigh in vain for the bread of inde- 
pendence. 

3rd. It is common for working 
men to sympathise with the views 
of the socialist and the communist. 
It may be natural, when looking at 
a rich man’s possessions, to sigh for 
their distribution among the poor; 
and the social distance between 
Belgrave Square and Bethnal Green 
is great enough and grave enough 
to excite the reforming ardour of 
the statesman and the philanthro- 
pist. But the reckless pursuit of 
equality is futile. Blood, breeding, 
brains, and attainments will mani- 
fest themselves, in spite of all level- 
ling laws. As well try to level 
down a senior wrangler to the 
intellectual standard of an Esqui- 
maux, as seek to place a Rothschild 
in a middle position between his 
own overflowing money bags and 
the empty wallet of the beggar at 
his gate. The mere shifting of 
money from one purse to another 
would not provide for the material 
wants of an increasing population ; 
and the dividing of large estates 
into innumerable small holdings 
would certainly not be the way to 
raise the maximum amount of food 
from a given quantity of land. It 
matters little to a working man 
who holds the land or other pro- 
perty of a nation. It is of the ut- 
most importance to him what use 
is made of that land and that pro- 
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perty. For example, every unculti- 
vated acre of land tends in some de- 
gree to keep wages lowand food dear. 
It is therefore a double grievance to 
the poor. And every horse kept for 
pleasure, or at work which could be 
performed by human or mechanical 
agency, has a tendency to produce 
the same twofold evil result. If it 
were possible to till the soil and 
draw all our vehicles by some me- 
chanical power, the immediate effect 
of destroying our horses would be 
a considerable fall in the price of 
food, and a corresponding rise in 
the rate of wages, for the food libe. 
rated from the stable would be very 
considerable, and the general pro- 
ductive result of scientific hus. 
bandry would be much greater than 
it is at present with horse hus. 
bandry. 

Suppose that X, Y, and Z pos. 
sess an equal amount of money and 
1,000 acres each of the same quality 
of wheat-growing land; that X 
lets his property in lots of five acres 
to two hundred tenants who culti- 
vate the soil by manual labour; 
that Y lets his in farms of two 
hundred and fifty acres to four 
tenants who employ in the aggre- 
gate thirty to forty horses and as 
many families; and that Z farms 
his own property in one holding, 
employs the best machinery, the 
cheapest mechanical force, the 
highest skilled labour, abundance 
of capital, and all the assistance 
which science can lend him: it 
would be found that the latter, 
besides being able to raise most 
food per acre, would also have most 
available acres to cultivate. It is 
clear that Y would require to feed 
many horses not needed by Z, and 
that he would be obliged to build 
four dwelling-houses and _ four 
steadings where one would serve 
the latter. X would require to use 
many acres for buildings and fences; 
and though Z might have most 
capital floating in the soil, X and 
Y would have most sunk, and, in 
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the aggregate, most invested. Z, 
besides being able to bring most 
food to market, would have most 
money to spare for other productive 
purposes ; consequently Z’s mode of 
cultivation would be the most likely 
to check pauperism, and to promote 
the comfort of a large bread-eating 
town population. A wine, cotton, 
or tea producing country may re- 
quire a large rural population; a 
country or district suitable only for 
growing cereals and the various 
crops used as food for oxen and 
sheep cannot be densely peopled in 
the general interests of labour. It 
is therefore for the interest of the 
wage-earning classes that every 
available inch of land should be 
cultivated on the most scientific 
principles, and that the forces em- 
ployed in its cultivation should be 
mainly mechanical. 

4th. One of the chief obstacles 
in the way of wisely distributing 
surplus population is the obstruc- 
tive machinery of a custom-house. 
By diverting the wealth and ener- 
gies of a people from the work of 
developing the natural resources 
of a country into artificial channels, 
a custom-house has a direct ten- 
dency to confine capital and popu- 
lation within certain localities, not 
necessarily the most favourable for 
their increase. It also fosters na- 
tional, sectional, and class jealousies ; 
retards the natural expansion of 
the labour market; and has no 
tendency, as a wise law should have, 
to make parents cling to their 
offspring with a pecuniary as well 
as a parental interest. Convert 
the Canadian or the Australian 
public to the belief that its revenue 
could be easily raised without the 
aid of import duties, by simply 
employing its credit and capital in 
directly encouraging the develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the 
country, and a healthy demand for 
labourers would arise, which Eng- 
land alone could not satisfy. 

Capital, machinery, and skilled 
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labour are the three requisites for 
developing the natural resources of 
a country. ‘To endeavour to culti- 
vate these requisites by help of a 
protective custom-house with its 
expensive staff of unproductive offi- 
cials is like going many miles round- 
about to procure an object on the op- 
posite side of the street. To employ 
the tariff for revenue purposes is 
equally foolish, when less objection- 
able means are at our command. 
The mercantile profits derivable 
from legitimate national establish- 
ments, such as the post-office, pub- 
lic railways and telegraphs, State 
land, and loan banks, Government 
life assurance offices, and indus- 
trial prisons and workhouses, would 
so far exceed the revenues of a 
custom-house as to enable a na- 
tion unburdened with debt to dis- 
pense with all taxation. And the 
prudent management of public af- 
fairs by the public on commercial 
principles ought to stimulate sound 
private enterprise, and check the 
establishment, or growth, of those 
bubble companies whose collapse pro- 
duces so much general destitution. 
But the question arises, What 
are legitimate public as distin- 
guished from legitimate private 
undertakings? On this subject 
much prejudice and some miscon- 
ception prevail. It is not uncom- 
mon for the Government and the 
nation to be spoken of as if their 
interests were separate or opposed 
to each other; whereas the Go- 
vernment is, or ought to be, the 
mere arm or instrument that exe- 
cutes the national will. Hence, in 
all cases of mismanaged public 
business, the remedy does not con- 
sist in getting private companies 
or local communities to do national 
work, but in dismissing incompe- 
tent State officials. It is wiser to 
encourage private enterprise by de- 
veloping rather than by dwarfing, by 
stimulating rather than by usurping 
the flow of public enterprise. 
Public undertakings may be di- 
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vided into two classes—the national, 
and the municipal or local. Gas- 
works, water-works, docks, tram- 
ways, omnibuses, &c., are examples 
of undertakings which, if pru- 
dently managed by the munici- 
pality, ought to yield a revenue 
sufficient to balance ordinary local 
expenditure; and to permit pri- 
vate companies to extract large 
dividends from them is not only 
to inflict a direct injury on the 
community, but to lessen the force 
and influence of private enterprise 
in more legitimate and more pro- 
ductive directions. As a rule, it is 
not wise to allow a purely dividend- 
seeking company to undertake the 
sole management of any business 
in which the people generally are 
directly interested, and which, by 
its nature or extent, must be more 
or less of a monopoly, requiring 
more or less of Government aid or 
interference to establish and keep 
it going. For example, public rail- 
ways and telegraphs being arteries 
and nerves in our Imperial system, 
it is essential to a high state of social 
health that they should be in direct 
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connection with the heart and the 
backbone of the nation. It is equally 
necessary, in the case of all public 
establishments where the commer- 
cial element could be introduced, 
that they should be made to yield a 
fair protit on the capital invested in 
them ; that this profit should be em- 
ployed in relieving the nation of its 
tax-gathering machinery and its 
most objectionable taxes; and that 
the duration of Parliaments should 
be shortened so as to give that 
stimulus to business efficiency and 
economy, and that check to red. 
tapeism and mismanagement, which 
unlimited competition gives to pri- 
vate traders. 

Besides the abolition of home and 
colonial custom-houses, it is essen- 
tial to the reproductive distribution 
of the ore from the mine of English 
humanity that inexpensive labour- 
removing machinery and ‘ cheap 
trains across the ocean’ should be 
established in some kind of con- 
nection with Imperial and colonial 
land and loan banks, whose func- 
tion would be to assist labour as 
joint-stock banks assist capital. 
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JAMES 
A Reptry 


Rosca my experience of the value 
of Mr. Spedding’s criticisms, I 
have long ago come to the conclu- 
sion that when we differ upon any 
point, there is a strong probability 
that he is in the right and that I am 
in the wrong. And as far as his 
article upon my recent work Prince 
Charles and the Spanish Marriage 
deals with my own defects, I am 
quite ready to acknowledge the 
justice of many, if not of all his 
remarks. But the characters of 
some of the men who took a lead- 
ing part in an important period of 
our history are affected to such an 
extent by the judgment which he 
has passed upon them, that it will 
not perhaps be out of place if I 
give some of the reasons why I 
believe that judgment cannot be 
sustained ; in the main, I think, be- 
cause Mr. Spedding has sometimes 
forgotten how incomplete the evi- 
dence is which he had before him. 
{t will be well for the reader who 
wishes to form a clear idea of the 
history of the negotiations carried 
on by James I. for a marriage be- 
tween his son Charles and a Spanish 
Princess, to distinguish plainly be- 
tween their progress before and 
after Gondomar’s return to Madrid 
in 1618. During the first period 
the treaty was urged by Spain with 
a deliberate intention of making 
it the first step towards the re- 
conversion of England. During 
the second period the Spaniards, 
who had found that their extreme 
demands were not likely to be 
granted, regarded it merely as a 
bait to incline James to stand aloof 
from the war in Germany, without 
the slightest intention, excepting for 
a brief’ moment when the Prince 
was at Madrid, of allowing the 
marriage actually to take place. 


1 See Fraser's Magazine, No. V. New Series, 


VOL, 111.—NO, XVII, NEW SERIES, 


I. AND LORD DIGBY. 
to Mr. Speppine.! 


I. (1614-1618). The earlier com- 
munications on the subject having 
been brought to a close in 1612 
without result, a fresh negotiation 
was opened in 1614 between James 
and Gondomar. It was coincident in 
point of time with the King’s quarrel 
with his second House of Commons, 
and was evidently brought about by 
James’s wish to find in a foreign 
power the support which he had 
failed to obtain amongst his own 
subjects. When Gondomar left 
England four years later, this ne- 
gotiation, though not completely 
broken off, was suspended, because 
the two Governments could not 
agree on the measures to be taken 
for the amelioration of the lot of 
the English Catholics, the Spaniards 
aiming at nothing less than a reli- 
gious revolution in England, whilst 
James, though he was ‘willing to do 
much, was not willing to go as far 
as they desired. Here the ques- 
tion between Mr. Spedding and 
myself is whether we are, as Mr. 
Spedding thinks, entitled to regard 
James with ‘respectful sympathy,’ 
or whether, as | think, we are to 
blame him for entering into the 
negotiation at all. Mr. Spedding, 
indeed, though he does not alto- 
gether approve of the marriage, 
and says, rather vaguely, ‘we may 
now conclude without scruple that 
it was either ill-designed or ill- 
managed,’ yet sees ‘ nothing on the 
face of it that was either wicked or 
foolish.’ It does not appear to him, 
it seems, to be either wicked or 
foolish for a sovereign to decide 
upon a foreign alliance in a moment 
of irritation when he is looking 
about for support in a quarrel with 
his own subjects. Nor does he 
allow that a king cannot, without 
loss of self-respect, treat with a 
May 1870, 
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foreign power about the adminis- 
tration of those laws which relate 
solely to matters of domestic con- 
cern. And further, he believes that, 
even if it can be shown that James 
was in the wrong, he at least laid 
the matter honestly before a body 
of impartially chosen commissioners, 
whose verdict being in favour of 
proceeding with the tre: uty, was 
sufficient to warrant him in con- 
tinuing the negotiations. 

Before entering into my reasons 
for coming to a different conclusion 
on these points, let me say a few 
words on James himself. For some 
way I am able to go along with Mr. 
Spedding in his estimate of the 
King’s character. When he says 
of him: ‘ We seem to see before us 
® man with many infirmities both 
of temper and judgment, but honest 
in his purposes, simple and direct 
in his dealings, and a scrupulous 
respecter of the rights of all parties,’ 
[am quite ready to accept the de- 
scription as accurate as far as it 
But then ‘many infirmities 
of temper and judgment’ is a very 
elastic phrase. Does it include 
James’s haziness of vision which 
prevented him from ever thinking 
out a subject thoroughly, or giving 
attention to any facts which might 
happen at the moment to be dis- 
agreeable to him? Does it include 
his love of pleasure, and his still 
greater love of ease, his dread 
responsibility, and his singular fer- 
tility of resource whenever any 
reason was wanted to excuse him 
in doing nothing, however urgent 
the occasion might be? I do not 
know certainly whether the story is 
true that Digby gave as a reason 
why James should | avoid a war, that 
if war were once declared, he must 
expect during the rest of his life 
‘neither to hunt, nor hawk, nor 
eat his meat in quiet.’ But surely 
the man who could even be sup- 
posed to be influenced in such a 
matter by such a motive is hardly 
one whom it is very easy to re- 
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gard with ‘respectful sympathy.’ 
I almost fancy sometimes that in 
judging historical personages Mr. 
Spedding contents himself with ask- 
ing whether they thought wisely, 
and forgets to enquire whether they 
possessed the moral energy which 
is requisite to carry the wisest 
thought into the world of action. 
And ‘yet is not it obligatory upon 
the historian, if he attempts to 


judge persons at all, to catch some- 


thing of the tone in which the 
angels pronounced their final verdict 
upon the erring Faust ? 


Gerettet ist das edle Glied 

Der Geisterwelt vom Bésen: 
Wer immer strebend sich bemiiht 
Den kénnen wir erlésen. 


One example out of many is 
enough to show how ready “Mr. 
Spedding is to think too highly of 
James. In 1615, a year after the 
opening of the negotiations, the 
King received a draft of the articles 
of his son’s marriage contract from 
Sir John Digby, then ambassador 
at Madrid. Although the King had 
up to this time expressed himself 
most favourably to the arrangement, 
he now hesitated and drew back. 
The question accordingly arises for 
those who wish to understand the 
man, whether he was shocked at 
the effect which the treaty was 
likely to have upon England, or 
at the effect which it was likely 
to have upon himself. Mr. Sped- 
ding, looking at one of Gondo- 
mar’s despatches, thinks that I 
was quite wrong in attributing 
James’s emotion to the latter cause. 

But I was struck by the fact 
that, as soon as Gondomar, leaving 
his own conjectures, begins to re- 
port what he actually heard James 
say, we find the King talking of 
the bearing of the marriage upon 
his own authority, and not of its 
bearing upon the welfare of the 
nation. Thus, when Gondomar is 
relating a fact which has come under 
his own observation, he says : 
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The King asked me with great astonish- 
ment what reason our lord the Emperor 
{i.e. CharlesV.] could have had to abdicate in 
favour of his son—speaking to me in such 
a way that I could see that he had no in- 
tention of imitating him or of retiring to a 
monastery. 


But the truth is that in drawing 
what Mr, Spedding calls an ‘ela- 
borate vision of a dethroned mon- 
arch,’ which he says must have been 
obtained by wor king up Gondomar’s 
last speculation, I had in my mind 
another letter written by Gondomer 
on the same day, which I referred 
to in a footnote, but which Mr. 
Spedding, much to my regret, could 
not possibly have seen. The most 
important paragraph is the follow- 
ing: 


I think the probability is that this King 
is much embarrassed by thinking of himself 
as the father-in-law of an Infant: 1 of Spain, 
and with the belief that this marriage will 
give so great strength to the Catholics that 
their party will be superior, and that with 
this he will be brought to great troubles, 
and will lose the authority which he thinks 
he has by being the head of the heretics ; 
and he believes that his Holiness will depose 
him at once from his kingdom, and will 
give it tohis son; and as this is a matter 
of which he ought to take consideration, 
he has more than once said during these 
days that it is all very well to tell him 
that the Pope has not commanded and will 
not command that kings shall be put to 
death, as if their deposition were not equiva- 
lent to a civil death; whereas after they 
had lost their crown and their authority 
he would be able to kill them, and even 
their own children would do so for their 


own security, or at least would put them in 
prison, 


Here again, as in the other ex- 
tract, the moment we come to an 
actual report of words spoken, we 
find James talking about risk to his 
own person—but, for a great ruler 
to whom the safety of a nation is 
entrusted, comparatively at least, ‘a 
petty question affecting his own 
interests,’ It is difficult to imagine 
that any statesman worthy of the 
name, a Lord Burghley for instance, 
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or a Sir John Eliot, would have 
condescended even to mention it. 

Having thus got some little light 
upon James’s personal character, 
let us turn to the marriage treaty 
itself, in which Mr. Spedding can 
find nothing wicked or foolish, still 
less any thing infamous. 

The distinct evils which attached 
themselves to its completion were, 
in my opinion, of a threefold cha- 
racter, each of them deserving sepa- 
rate consideration. 

In the first place, and it is 
this that constitutes the infamy of 
the transaction, it was an appeal to 
a foreign Sovereign to aid a King 
of England in resisting the demands 
of his own subjects, either by 
helping him with a large sum of 
money, or in some less clearly de- 
fined way by influence or authority. 
To do this is, I believe, generally 
regarded as something more than 
an act of folly. Ihave always been 
accustomed to read of the treaty of 
Dover between Charles II. and 
Louis XIV. with some sense of 
shame, much in the same way as 
one is ashamed of a husband who 
calls in another man to help him to 
manage his wife. Now that it was 
as a bulwark against the Parliament 
that James needed the assistance of 
the King of Spain, is evident from 
the message he sent to Gondomar 
to the effect that he was to be told 
‘how troubled and disgusted he was 
at the Parliament and its evil pro- 
ceedings ; that the King needed to 
choose a side to which he might 
betake himself; that he wished to 
know if Don Diego! thought that, in 
any event that might happen, your 
Majesty would be his firm and 
true friend, as it was to this side 
that he was most inclined; and 
that he held Don Diego to be a gen- 
tleman and a man of honour, who 
did not wish the King to be ruined, 
and who would give him advice, 
and would tell him the truth as far 
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as he knew it.’' It is true that 
when James found that the Parlia- 
ment could be dissolved without 
serious consequences, the desire for 
this kind of support from Spain 
dropped out of sight. 

The second evil was that it 
was a Roman Catholic marriage 
which James was contemplating for 
his son. Such a marriage could 
not be carried into effect without, on 
the one hand, endangering the Pro- 
testantism of the future heir to the 
throne, and without, on the other 
hand, throwing back the cause 
of toleration by provoking the ma- 
jority of the nation through the 
display of special favours ostenta- 
tiously granted to an unpopular re- 
ligion. 

3. The third evil was the enter- 
ing into a solemn treaty engage- 
ment to carry out a system of tolera- 
tion, which could only be brought 
into action by sanctioning a con- 
tinual breach of the existing law. 
No doubt the prevailing theory 
about the dispensing power was 
very different from that which ob- 
tained recognition in 1688, but still 
the view that any unprejudiced 
person would have taken of it even 
then was that its exercise was a 
matter for the King’s discretion. 
To say that he was entitled by 
his prerogative to mitigate or sus- 
pend the operation of the penal 
laws was one thing ; to say that he 
was entitled to bargain with <a 
foreign power that he would so 
mitigate or suspend them was an- 
other. And though, if James 
thought that what he engaged to 
do was right, there would be no 
loss of his independence as an 
individual, there would be a loss 
of the independence of his Crown, 
which consists in the treatment 
of domestic questions without re- 
gard to the demands of foreign 
potentates. The late Austrian Con- 
cordat, for example, was agreed to 
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in accordance with the known 
wishes of the Emperor ; but it has 
been set aside on the ground that 
the law of Austria ought not to be 
made a matter of treaty with a 
foreign power, nor has anyone seen 
in the change any diminution of the 
Kmperor’s authority to negotiate 
treaties which bear upon matters 
of international import. ‘ The as- 
sumption,’ says Mr, Spedding, ‘ that 
to agree to anything which Gon- 
dlomar proposed was a sacrifice of 
the independence of England, ap- 
pears to underlie Mr. Gardiner’s 
account of their intercourse from 
beginning to end.’ On the contrary, 
I have no objection to James's 
agreeing to repress piracy or to en- 
courage trade; but I have a very 
decided objection to his making the 
administration of the laws of E ng- 
land a matter of agreement with a 
foreign sovereign and a foreign am- 
bassador. 

Having said thus much, let us see 
what were the respective parts 
taken by James and Digby in the 
matter, in order that we may judge 
how far Mr. Spedding is right im 
holding it to be difficult, if not im- 
possible, for one who dislikes the 
marriage treaty to feel any warm 
admiration for Digby. In 1617 
James, at the suggestion of Digby, 
who was at the time in England, 
brought the question of the treaty 
before a commission selected from 
the Privy-Council, and the reply 
which he got, and which appears 
to me not to have gone to the root 
of the matter at all, was, in Mr. 
Spedding’s opinion, a sufficient war- 
rant for the King to proceed with- 
out hesitation. For Mr. Spedding 
even goes so far as to express 
astonishment at my not having 
stated that, upon their noticing that 
their advice had not been asked 
upon ‘ the all-important question of 
the extent to which religious tolera- 
tion could be safely carried,’ James 
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at once required them to supply 
the omission, thereby showing his 
anxiety to obtain their opinion on 
the whole matter. If therefore, 
Mr. Spedding argues, the reply 
of the commissioners is defective, 
it is merely because their answer 
to this second request has not come 
downto us. There is at all events 
no reason to say that the King 
had not fully taken them into his 
confidence. 

Now, the commissioners, I ad- 
mit, sent to tell the King that they 
did not understand that they were 
authorised to take consideration 
‘for particulars, either in matter of 
portion to be demanded, of dower 
to be observed, or for points of re- 
ligion to be insisted on.’ To which 
the King replied that ‘they were 
to have further consideration of 
these particulars.’ 

But what was meant, I think, 
was that the commissioners were 
merely asked to look at the ar- 
ticles relating to the liberty to be 
accorded to the Infanta’s household, 
concerning which James might find 
it necessary to insist on many things 
which might not prove satisfactory 
to Philip. And this interpretation 
of the words is borne out by the 
fact that the part of the treaty 
which dealt with these articles was 
constantly spoken of in the course 
of the negotiation as the Religious 
articles in contradistinction to the 
Civil articles, which dealt with ques- 
tions of dowry and portion. In the 
second place, there is afurther reason 
for supposing that the question of 
toleration was not brought before the 
commissioners atall. When Digby 
went to Spain a few months later, he 
was specially directed to reserve it 
for the King’s private consideration ; 
and, in his speech to the commis- 
sioners, James expressly said that 
the Spaniards would not expect 
‘any hberty or toleration for Eng- 
lishmen, nor other course in matter 
of religion which might be displeas- 
ing to his subjects.’ 
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That which he did ask the advice 
of the commissioners about was, I 
fancy, merely the details of the 
treaty, such as—at what age the 
children should be taken from the 
care of their mother, what jurisdic- 
tion shou!d be allowed to the eccle- 
siastics of her household, and so on 
—questions no doubt of a certain im- 
portance, but by no means reaching 
to the root of the evil. The ques- 
tion of questions was, Shall the 
Prince marry a Roman Catholic 
wife? If this was settled in the 
affirmative, all the other articles 
which the commissioners were to 
discuss would follow, with some 
slight modifications, as a matter of 
course. If the question was not 
asked, then, as an encouragement 
to James to proceed, the whole con- 
sultation was, what I said it was, a 
solemn farce. It certainly cannot 
be said that it was Digby’s fault 
that this question was not raised, 
because he had only to narrate the 
course of the negotiations in which 
it had been taken for granted on one 
side, and reserved for farther con- 
sideration by the other. And it is 
certain that in James’s speech it 
is never put forward at all. He 
dashes at once, as he dashed in his 
speech at the opening of the Parlia- 
ment of 1621, at the question of 
money. He says that the ‘ state of 
his affairs might give him cause to 
make the best use of the marriage 
of his son, thereby to get some 
good portion towards the payment 
of his debts,’ and that the negotia- 
tion has been so pursued as to be 
‘greatly to his honour, and with 
great hopes of large and abundant 
portion, so as his Majesty could do 
no less than hearken unto it, and 
make some trial of the success.’ 
Then follows the reference to the 
question of toleration already 
quoted, by which real difficulty, 
namely—the question, how much 
he might do without adopting a 
‘course in matter of religion which 
might be displeasing to his subjects,’ 
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is slurred over, after which Digby is 
ordered to give further information. 

The answer of the commissioners 
was in accordance with the question 
put tothem. The King, they said, 
was highly honoured by the over- 
ture, and was likely to be successful 
in obtaining what he wished for. 
They would do what they could 
about religion—that is to say, as I 
believe, about the terms relating to 
the Infanta’s household ; and they 
concluded with a suggestion that a 
breach would come, if it came at all, 
‘upon some material point of re- 
ligion.’ 

But there was one at least 
amongst the commissioners who 
had no idea of not going to the 
bottom of a question. The letter 
which Digby wrote shortly after- 
wards to the Prince has long been 
in print (State T'rials, ii. 1408) ; but 
as it will perhaps be new to many 
readers, I shall make no apology 
for inserting the passages which 
seem to warrant us in assigning to 


Digby a very different place in his- 
tory from that which Mr. Spedding 
is willing to allow him. 


Sir (he says), the opinion that I have 
ever presumed humbly to offer unto his 
Majesty concerning your Highness’s mar- 
riage hath been that both in regard of con- 
science and satisfaction to his Majesty's 
people and allies, as likewise for the secu- 
rity and quiet of his Majesty's estates, that 
your Highness might take to wife some 
Protestant princess, although she were 
neither daughter to a king, nor had any so 
ample portion as might relieve the King’s 
present necessities ; for that there might 
many means be fonnd for helping of the 
King’s wants, either by some few years’ pro- 
vidence, or by the joining of the affection 
of the people to the supplying of his Ma- 
jesty by the way of subsidies in Parliament. 
Whereas contrariwise, if the number and 
power of the Papists shall be increased, as 
undoubtedly it will be by your Highness 
matching with any Catholic princess what- 
soever, through the commerce which must 
be of necessity for the exercise of her reli- 
gion for herself and family within your 
Highness’s court; and thereby by degrees 
these two different religions shall grow to 
an equality of power which will be of great 
hazard and disquiet to the State, and not 
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to be redressed without great danger, and 
courses of greater violence than is proper 
or usual for this State to put in practice. 


Could Digby have said anything 
more apposite if he had been able 
to foresee minutely the next fifty 
years of English history? And if 
it seems strange that after this he 
should have been, as Mr. Spedding 
says, ‘the supporter of the match 
through all varieties of accident,’ 
it must be remembered that, as [ 
shall hereafter show, his conduct in 
1622, after the dissolution of the 
Parliament, proves nothing with 
respect to his opinions in 1617, and 
that the evidence upon which Mr. 
Spedding relies with respect to the 
earlier period cannot be received 
as a complete account of the matter. 

For that evidence being entirely, 
or almost entirely, drawn from the 
accounts of the Spaniards, must be 
read in the light of a very impor- 
tant paper (Tanner MSS. 73, fol. 
449) which I fancy has not come 
into Mr. Spedding’s hands, but 
which, as a defence written of his 
conduct by Digby himself, then 
Earl of Bristol, in 1624, at a time 
when he knew it was certain to be 
exposed to hostile criticism from 
Buckingham and the Prince, must 
be taken, at least on matters with 
which they were acquainted, as of 
very high authority indeed. The 
King, he says, had been pleased to 
give many testimonies of his satis- 
faction with him— 
especially when it pleased God to visit 
him with a dangerous sickness at Royston, 
where, amongst many other his servants 
whom he recommended unto the Prince, he 
was pleased to recommend the Earl of 
Bristol. Amongst other things his Majesty 
was then pleased to say that, although the 
Earl of Bristol might suffer in the world 
(as being held Spanish), he had carefully 
watched him, and if he should have ever 
found any mint in him towards Spain 
(more than agreed with his pleasure and 
directions), he should have hated him. 
But that he had found him a faithful ser- 
vant herein, aud not to have gone one step 
without his liking. Although for the ad- 
vancing of his service and ends it was fit for 
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him to uphold a good opinion and reputation 
with Spain. 


Reading then what evidence ex- 
ists in the light of this extract, I 
gather that Digby disapproved of 
a Roman Catholic marriage; but 
that when that point was decided 
against him by James, he took the 
matter as settled, and proceeded to 
negotiate the terms without con- 
stantly bringing up objections to 
them which were nothing to the 
purpose if the marriage was to take 
place at all. And when Mr. Sped- 
ding says that when ‘the new de- 
mands of Spain,’ that is to say the 
request for a stipulation on the 
point of toleration made by Gon- 
domar at his return to England in 
1620, were presented, he has no 
doubt that if the commissioners 


were consulted, they advised the 
breaking off of the treaty, for which 
‘James (acting, we imagine, upon 
Digby’s advice) was not yet pre- 
pared,’ Mr. Spedding supposes a dis- 


crepancy between Digby and the 
commissioners for which, as far as 
their public action is concerned, he 
has not only no authority, but which 
is rendered very doubtful by Digby’s 
statement in the paper which I have 
just quoted. 


At the same time the Spanish am- 
bassador avowed first unto his Majesty, 
and afterwards publicly at the council 
table before all the commissioners, all 
that the Earl of Bristol had treated in 
Spain; where all the articles were read, 
and all such promises which had passed by 
word of mouth were there averred, and 
confirmed by him. And he showed the 
King of Spain his master’s letters to war- 
rant him in all particulars. Insomuch 
that both the Lords Commissioners and his 
Majesty were then pleased highly to ap- 
prove the solidness and directness of the 
Earl of Bristol’s proceeding. And here it 
is to be remembered that in this interim 
divers of the commissioners being by sick- 
ness or accident hindered from attending 
the commission, as my Lord of Nottingham, 
my Lord of Suffolk, and Sir Thomas Lake, 
the Earl of Bristol moved his Majesty that 
in so great a business his Majesty would 
keep the commission full, and particularly 
that he would be pleased to add such as 
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were judged to be least favourable unto the 
match of Spain. Alleging to his Majesty 
(which he doubteth not but he well remem- 
bereth) that a match with Spain was not to 
be stolen by the plurality of votes well in- 
clined, but that it was to endure the 
strictest and most adverse examination. 
And that, in case they allege such reasons 
and inconveniences against the match as 
might move his Majesty in his wisdom not 
to pursue any further, God forbid but they 
should be hearkened unto, and that his 
Majesty should follow their advice. 

The persons selected were Ha- 
milton, Doncaster, and Naunton, 
all three partisans of a French 
rather than of a Spanish alliance ; 
Mandeville, Williams, and Weston 
being subsequent additions, ‘without 
whose advice and mature debating 
all things that were offered, nothing 
was done whilst the treating of 
the business remained in’ Digby’s 
hands. 

If, therefore, there is no ground 
for attributing to Digby a policy 
apart, and the only thing that can 
be urged against him is that he did 
not rather throw up his position as 
a minister of the Crown, or delibe- 
rately set himself to frustrate the 
treaty which he was charged to 
negotiate, let us ask whether before 
his last visit to Spain in 1622 there 
was anything in the treaty which 
could reasonably be objected to, 
af such a treaty was to be negotiated 
at all. And if anyone will take 
the trouble to cast his eye over the 
treaty as it went back to Spain in 
1620, he will see that though there 
is much in it that he may find fault 
with, there is nothing there which 
would not in those days be de- 
manded by any Roman Catholic 
sovereign before allowing his daugh- 
ter to marry a Protestant—nothing 
in fact which was not, with very 
slight modifications, demanded by 
Louis XIII. before he permitted his 
sister to leave France. 

And if this may be said of the 
articles themselves, the same thing 
is true of James’s decision on the 
question of toleration. For though 
an engagement was subsequently 
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inserted in the treaty, yet in his letter 
of April 28, 1620, he (it may be by 
Digby’s advice, or it may be of his 
own accord) does not offer to make 
any treaty stipulation at all, but 
simply informs the King of Spain 
of his intention, out of his own 
clemency, to treat the Roman Ca- 
tholics with indulgence, and adds a 
special promise that he will never 
again send Roman Catholics to exe- 
cution on account of their religion, 
or will entangle them in oaths 
touching on matters of religion. 
Now this, though even this was, I 
think, disreputable to an English 
king, was the least that he could 
do; and being only the legitimate 
consequence of the marriage treaty, 
the blame, whatever that may be, 
must be thrown, not upon Digby, 
who had, at the outset, objected to 
the treaty, but upon the King, who 
had adopted it in spite of his warn- 
ings. 

How was it, then, that a few years 
later Digby became a very warm 
supporter of the marriage? Some. 
thing, I think, must be allowed to 
the natural tendency of a practical 
man to fall in love with any work 
that he has undertaken to do, 
whether he originally approved of 
it or not. But the real reason, I 
believe, lies in Digby’s position to- 
wards the German war, which is a 

oint of far greater importance than 
Mr. Spedding seems to perceive. 

II. (1618—1623). For in 1618 
the Bohemian revolution had bro- 
ken out, and every other question 
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by which Europe was agitated was 
quickly drawn into the vortex of 
the great contest which afterwards 
appalled the world under the name 
of the ‘Thirty Years’ War. If the 
marriage treaty was set on foot 
once more, it was simply because 
Spain hoped to spin out the nego- 
tiations till it was too late for 
England to interfere in Germany, 
and because James was weak enough 
to imagine that he might maintain 
the independence of the Palatinate 
with Spanish aid. 

Mr. Spedding complains that 
though I approve of James’s refusal 
to identify himself with either of 
the contending parties, I do not give 
him sufficient credit for his efforts at 
mediation. My answer is that the 
manner in which he attempted to 
mediate was sufficient to destroy all 
chances of success. Of his mission 
of Doncaster to mediate between 
the Bohemians and their king in 
1619, it can only be said that though 
it does credit to his kindly feeling, 
it certainly left an impression on the 
world that he was a man ready 
enough to give utterance to solemn 
platitudes, but unlikely to take a 
decided course, and I submit that 
such an impression would go far to 
weaken his influence when a more 
decided course was demanded by 
the circumstances of thecase. But 
the real trial of his capacity came 
in 1620. His son-in-law Frederick, 
the Elector Palatine, had been elect- 
ed King of Bohemia,' and a 
Spanish army was preparing a di- 


1 Mr. Spedding says, ‘The next delinquency which Mr. Gardiner lays to James's 
charge in this matter is that when asked “whether Frederick ought to accept the 
crown,” he said “He would consider of it.”’ He then quotes my observation that 
‘A word might have nipped the mischief in the bud. But James found it impossible 
to decide.’ 1 must acknowledge that Mr. Spedding has hit a blot on my tables when 
he points out that ‘When we find that the whole case was laid before the council in 
a week, and that the discussion was interrupted by news that Frederick had already 
made his choice, we cannot but conclude that the word would have arrived at Heidelberg 
too late to do any good.’ But my mistake was that I did not tell my story with sufficient 
explicitness. I should have said that the news which arrived from Frederick was merely 
that he had privately come to the determination to accept. But he afterwards hesitated, 
and the finaldecision was not taken till after Dohna’s first despatch arrived from England. 
If the contemporary account of that despatch, printed in Moser’s Patriotisches Archiv 
(vii. 50), is correct, James has more to answer for than I accused him of, The King, 
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version by invading the Palatinate. 
It seems to me that James had it 
then in his power to localise the 
contest, and to confine it to the 
hereditary dominions of the House 
of Austria. For in sucha policy 
he would certainly have found 
strong support in Germany. But 
I do not deny that James may fairly 
have come to a different conclusion. 
What I complain of is that he never 
came to a conclusion at all; that his 
language varied from day to day; 
and that while he was ready to 
allow his subjects to do anything 
they pleased, to raise money and 
levy volunteers in Frederick’s cause, 
his chief thought was how he might 
avoid compromising himself. When, 
for instance, Buwinckhausen ar- 
rived in February, from the Princes 
of the Protestant Union in Ger- 
many, to request James to join in 
resisting the impending Spanish 
invasion of the Palatinate, the 
King first replied by a flat denial, 
then offered to allow volunteers to 
be raised in England, and sent to 
borrow money from the King of 
Denmark to be used in the war. A 
few days later, when he was 
pressed to give some declaration of 
his own intentions, the answer with 
which he dismissed the ambassa- 
dor came in effect to this :—that 
the Princes might levy as many 
volunteers as they pleased, but, for 
the present at least, they must 
expect no money from him. He 
must first be assured that they had 
renounced all aggressive designs. 
If they thought it right to defend 
the Palatinate, he should be well 
pleased at their doing so. If 
the Emperor’s demand for a disso- 
lution of the Union were a legal 
one, they had better submit to it; 
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if not, he would help them to 
resist it. 

This is the language of simple 
bewilderment. But whatever else 
may have been the result of Freder- 
ick’s defeat at Prague in the follow- 
ing winter, it at least simplified 
James’s task. He was no longer 
puzzled to know how he could 
defend the Palatinate without sup- 
porting at the same time the Bo- 
hemian revolutionists. His mind 
was now clear that he must induce 
Frederick to renounce his claim to 
the Bohemian crown which he had 
lost, and the Emperor to renounce 
his claim to deprive Frederick of 
his lands and dignities. Those 
who think the task was hopeless 
must remember that on the ground 
which he took up, James had the 
immense advantage of being the 
mouthpiece of nearly all the Prin- 
ces and of all the great towns of 
Germany. But James never knew 
how to strike when the iron was 
hot. The battle of Prague was 
lost in November 1620. It was 
not till June 1621 that Digby set 
out to mediate peace at Vienna. 

There is something truly refresh- 
ing in turning from the ‘ meddling 
and muddling’ of James’s diplo- 
macy to the despatches of a man 
who, like Digby, was capable of 
looking facts in the face, and who 
was prompt in decision whenever it 
was necessary to act as well as to 
talk. But he had need of all his 

owers. 

Probably Ferdinand, and cer- 
tainly Maximilian of Bavaria, were 
bent upon pushing to the utter- 
most the advantage which they 
had gained by their victory at 
Prague. Frederick, on the other 
hand, was eager to retrieve his 


Dohna is asserted to have said, asked for further information, ‘er aber,’ i.e. Dohna, 
vermerke aus allen Umstiinden so viel, dasz ermeldter [‘above-named’—an old word] 
Konig fiir seine Person nicht ungerne sehen sollte, dasz man die Cron acceptirte, doch 
hilte er Bedenkens, zuvorhin seine Approbation dazu zu geben, damit ihm nicht die 


Schuld zugmessen wiirde, als ob es von ihm herruhrte.’ 


As to James wanting time to 


consider, Mr, Spedding forgets that the question of the election had been laid before 


him by Dohna nine months before, 
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failure, and to struggle on in hopes 
of regaining the Bohemian crown. 
But that which made the long 
delay of Digby’s journey almost 
ruinous for the cause which he had 
in hand was that by this time 
Mansfeld had in Frederick’s name 
gathered an undisciplined army 
in the Palatinate, which, being 
without money or supplies of 
any kind, was the terror of all 
neighbouring princes. Frederick 
was loth to give way, because 
he held that he was armed against 
Roman Catholic aggression ; whilst 
Ferdinand was equally « ager to 
put down the brigands who were 
disturbing the peace of the em- 
pire. With his usual good sense, 
Digby saw that mere talk would 
not suffice in such a case as 
this. If peace was to be had at 
all, Mansfeld’s army, the only one 
which for the moment could be got 
together on Frederick’s side, must 
be converted into a disciplined force, 
which an opponent could fairly be 
expected to treat with. For this, 
money was absolutely necessary. 
What Digby could do he did. He 
sent his plate to the melting pot, 
and advanced 10,000!/. to the garri- 
son of Heidelberg. He hurried 
home to England and persuaded 
James to summon Parliament in 
order to obtain a grant of supplies. 
For a few days all seemed to go 
well. Then James—displeased, not 
at any attempt of the House of 
Commons to dictate to him a foreign 
policy different from his own, but 
simply at its assertion of a right 
to lay their views before him in 
« humble petition—entered into a 
quarrel which ended in the sudden 
dissolution of the Parliament. 

At no point in their career was 
the essential difference between the 
quality of the two men more clearly 
seen. It never seems to have oc- 
curred to James that the dissolution 
would make any change in the pros- 
pects of his mediation. He went on 
sowing ambassadors broad-cast as 
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he had done before. By levying 
certain duties by his own preroga- 
tive, and by demanding a fresh 
benevolence from his subjects, he 
managed to scrape together just 
enough money to pay in an in- 
sufficient manner the scanty force 
of the English volunteers which 
had followed Vere to the Palatinate 
two years before, and which was 
now taken into James’s own imme- 
diate service for the purpose of 
garrisoning the fortresses; whilst 
nothing was left for the far larger 
army with which Mansfeld was 
expected to keep the field against 
the Imperialists. Such help gave 
Frederick no chance of supporting 
the defenders of his inheritance, 
except by lawless aggressions upon 
his neighbours, and he thus alien- 
ated those peaceable classes in the 
empire, the support of which was 
absolutely essential to the success 
of James’s mediation. 

Let us now look at Digby as he 
appears in a letter written by Gon- 
domar to the King of Spain. 


This resolution (he says) to break up 
the Parliament in such a manner and at 
such a time appears to the sound-hearted 
and well-intentioned to be the greatest and 
most beneficial action done for the Catholic 
religion, and for Spain, during the las‘ 
hundred years since Luther began to publish 
his heresy, because it appears that this King 
has determined to commit himself entirely 
to the friendship and alliance of your 

Catholic Majesty, and to forsake all other 
aaa: irritating his allies, and throwing 
them into despair by this action. For they 
say that, after this, the King will neither 
be able nor willing to aid his son-in-law or * 
the Dutch, nor to throw obstacles in the 
way of the growth of the Catholics, and 
that he will therefore be obliged to submit 
himself to the laws which the King of Spain 
may be willing to impose upon him. And 
at this last crisis, Lord Digby, thinking 
that the King would not dare to take so 
bold a resolution, spoke two days before in 
Parliament, declaring the mischief which 
had followed upon the failure to suecour 
Mansfeld in time, as he had said should 
be done when he first arrived; for if help 
had been sent, Mansfeld would not have 
left the Palatinate, and all the Princes who 
were formerly in the Union would have 
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come back to the assistance of the Palatine, 
and the Duke of Saxony, the Kings of Den- 
mark and Sweden, and all the other Pro- 
testant Princes and towns of Germany 
would have done the same. It happened 
that Digby was not with the King when he 
sent to command the Prince to execute his 
order for the dissolution of Parliament ; and 
though he has come to visit me, and has 
congratulated me, they tell me that he has 
felt it in his soul, and that he has said to 
some of his confidants that since the King 
has wished to disgust his people, and not 
to listen to nor to diseuss the means by 
which they proposed to do him all the ser- 
vice which he required to enable him to 
give laws to others, he would now have to 
submit to the King of Spain, and he must 
not be astonished if his diplomacy turned 
out as badly at Madrid as at Vienna, as he 
had no arms left but observance and sup- 
plication, and it might well be judged what 
would be the suecess of these with the 
Spaniards. In public, however, after this re- 
solution and declaration of the King, Digby 
shows himself entirely on the Spanish side, 
and for the accommodation of the Catholic 
religion here; and I know that he has said 
to the King that having up to this time 
doubted of the success of affairs, he advised 
him and desired him to keep up, together 
with his friendship with Spain, friend- 
ship with Holland and the other opponents 
of Spain, but that now it was necessary to 
tell him that if he did not really and en- 
tirely follow after the favour and goodwill 
of Spain in everything, he would forfeit it 
altogether. It is certain, however, that this 
Digby, by his arrival from Germany, and by 
his relation to the King and the council, 
urged on the summoning of Parliament, 
und brought things to a strange crisis, 
which threatened to ruin everything, and 
would have brought on a general conflagra- 
tion, if God had not provided a remedy, 


In this extract J find the key to 
Digby’s subsequent proceedings. 


He has embarked upon a _ great 
work, the work of bringing about 
the pacific ation of Europe. What 
he said in effect was this: ‘If you, 
being King of England, had chosen 
to keep your temper, and had re- 
frained from quarrelling with the 
House of Commons, you might have 
been the arbitrator of this great 
question. As it is, there is nothing 
for it but to take whatever crumbs 
may fall to you from the King of 
Spain’s table.’ That Digby, if the 
King was to continue his interference 
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in foreign politics, was absolutely in 
the right, [ have no doubt whatever. 
When Mr. Spedding sets up against 
his advice, the advice of the council 
in the following September to break 
with Spain and to declare war for 
the recovery of the Palatinate, he 
forgets to take into account the 
change in the state of Germany 
since the previous December. With 
every ally or possible ally alienated 
from Frederick’s cause, the war 
which the council proposed to de- 
clare was absolutely hopeless, and 
was likely to continue so till the 
Imperialists had committed them- 
selves to some fresh attack upon the 
Protestant position in Northern 
Germany. 

It does not, however, follow that 
Digby, because he was thoroughly 
right as far as Germany was con- 
cerned, is to be regarded as fault- 
less. From having taken part so 
long in the management of foreign 
affairs, he had probably learned to 
pass over too completely the bear- 
ing of his policy upon the domes- 
tic government of England. He 
had become so familiar with the 
marriage in handling that his 
old objections to it had, I doubt 
not, become dull in the course ot 
years, and he would at last learn to 
look upon it with affection as the 
only means by which he could, now 
carry out his plans for averting 
‘that miserable storm which is like 
suddenly to be raised in Christen- 
dom.’ No doubt it would have 
been far better if he had been 
more quicksighted to detect that 
when he threw himself as a last 
chance upon the good will of Spain, 
it was in truth only catching at a 
straw. But we should, I think, be 
slow to speak harshly of a man 
whose mistakes were in part caused 
by his master’s blunders, in part 
by his own anxiety to take any 
course which might ‘bri ing back the 
blessings of peace to Europe. 

Of Mr. Spedding’s suggestion 
that Charles during his residence 
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in Spain was carrying on a diplo- 
matic game for the recovery of the 
Palatinate, I can only say that if 
so he must have been wonderfully 
successful in concealing his designs 
from the eyes of the many intelli- 
gent men who were watching his 
motions, and who all treat the 
matter as if his great object was to 
carry the Infanta back with him.' 
Suppose him very much in love, 
with a strong ingredient of vanity, 
and the whole evidence becomes in- 
telligible. Nor can I admit that I 
felt any ‘horror’ whatever at the 
breach of the marriage treaty. 
What I do regret as an English- 
man is that-it should have been 
broken off in such a way. No 
doubt, as Mr. Spedding says, ‘be- 
fore Charles left Madrid a quarrel 
would have been very dangerous.’ 
But no quarrel was needed. Charles 
had only to say that he could not 
sign the additional articles of 


the treaty without consulting his 
father, and Philip would have been 


only too glad to get rid of him and 
the marriage together. What he 
did was to sign the treaty and to 
accompany it with the most devoted 
phrases of affection, without asking 
for any stipulation about the Pala- 
tinate, and then to turn round as 
soon as he got home and ask for the 
postponement of the marriage. ‘If 
Philip broke the marriage off upon 
that ground,’ Mr. Spedding says, 
‘it was simply because he chose to 
break it off.’ Very likely. But it 
is none the less true that the insult 
offered him gave him a good ex- 
cuse, and enabled him to represent 
himself as the injured party. For 
it surely was an insult to Philip to 
have engaged solemnly to marry 
his sister in ten days after the 
Pope’s approbation of the marriage 
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had arrived from Rome, and then 
at the very last moment to post- 
pone the wedding till Philip had 
granted certain conditions, which 
Charles, for reasons of his own, had 
hitherto omitted seriously to ask 
for. The only excuse for Charles is 
that with all the ‘heroical’ virtue 
for which he allowed himself to be 
praised to his face in England, he 
was either too thoughtless or too 
cowardly to speak out when the 
contract had to be signed, and that 
therefore he was in the right in 
rectifying his blunder after his 
return, at any expense to his own 
character. 

To enter more fully than I have 
done into the course which James 
took with respect to the media- 
tion in Bohemia and Germany 
would take up too much space 
for me to attempt here. But I 
must repeat that, probably through 
my own fault, Mr. Spedding has 
not understood what my objection 
to James’s manner of mediating 
was. I am quite ready to admit 
that James’s interference was well- 
intentioned, and that he saw much 
more clearly than many others that 
both sides were in the wrong. But 
excepting in the case where both 
parties are for some reason or other 
anxious to have their quarrel settled, 
mediation is only possible when the 
mediator has some force, either in 
action or in reserve, to which he 
can appeal to enforce his decisions ; 
and in the case of civil war, it is 
rarely that any force of sufficient 
strength can be brought to bear 
unless the mediator can appeal to 
the support of a great party in 
the country itself in which the con- 
test is taking place. 

That Digby was aware of all this 
is evident, if only from the last ex- 


' Since this was printed I have found from a paper amongst the Domestic State Papers 
(clxxxv. 59 ii.) that Digby (then Earl of Bristol) was able to declare to Buckingham, 
without fear of contradiction, that he had proposed that the negotiations on the Pulati- 
nate should be taken up at once on Charles’s arrival at Madrid, that Buckingham had 
refused to touch it, and that the affair of the Palatinate had not been seriously brought 


forward till July. 


So much for Charles’s eagerness in the matter. 
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tract which I have given from Gon- 
domar’s despatches. And it is no 
less evident that James was not 
aware of it. His mediation in Bo- 
hemia, indeed, in 1618, though I 
still think it ‘ smoothed the way for 
the intervention of Spain in the 
affairs of Germany,’ did not do any 
very great harm as far as the mo- 
ment was concerned. Mr. Sped- 
ding, indeed, says that ‘it was this 
action by which, in’ my ‘ opinion, 
James turned the Bohemian war 
into a German war.’ But, if he 
will look at the passage again, he 
will see that the words referred to 
the invasion of the Palatinate a 
year later. The harm that it did 
was to weaken men’s belief of 
James’s sagacity, and to make them 
fancy that it would be equally easy 
to hoodwink him on the next occa- 
sion. When that occasion came, 
James was equally unready to act, 
equally halting between two opi- 
nions, and only agreed upon the 
conclusion that it was his business 
to talk, and the business of others 
to act. It is impossible to look 
upon him as merely, like Othello, a 
prey to villainy. The honest man 
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who mistakes because he cannot 
believe in the depth of dishonesty 
around him commands our respect. 
The man of generally good inten- 
tions who will not take the trouble 
either to think out a question tho- 
roughly, or to act firmly upon his 
convictions, and who, as James did 
when he dissolved the Parliament 
of 1621, considers a question affect- 
ing his personal position as of far 
greater weight than the needs of 
Europe, only deserves our con- 
tempt.! 

I heartily wish I could accept Mr. 
Spedding’s idea of James’s charac- 
ter. I have, as he knows, gone 
with him a long way—much farther 
than many would care to follow. 
But, while Iam ready to acknow- 
ledge that I may sometimes have 
expressed myself too strongly, I 
cannot clear the King altogether. 
After all, may not the final verdict 
upon him be this?—‘He chose 
Bacon and Digby for his advisers, 
and he wasted the genius of the 
one, and the practical sagacity of 
the other.’ 


SaMvEL R. GARDINER. 


1 In another place Mr. Spedding seems to think I hold that the Bohemian quarrel 


could have been dealt with by mere generosity rather than by knowledge. 


In reality 


I only go so far as to prefer, with most other people, a generous man who is ignorant 


to a man with knowledge who is not generous. 


real knowledge of the question. 


But I cannot allow that James had any 


Mr. Spedding’s idea that a great national dispute ought 


to be solved by reference to law and precedent is one which sounds strange to me when 
I think of the utter unimportance of the technical pleadings about the right of com- 
manding the militia which preceded our own civil war. A judge in Westminster Hall 
must keep to law and precedent, because there is # legislature above him to change the 


law. But a statesman’s business is to see what is best for men; 


and when ‘ millions 


of hearts’ begin to beat in any cause, it is evidence that something is wrong, whatever 


law and precedent may say. To their demands he is at least bound to listen, though it 


by no means follows that he may not have to refuse their wishes, because to carry them 
out would do more harm than good. 
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MALTHUSIANISM, TRUE AND FALSE. 


\ROM the origin of continuous 
scientific thought, as known 
to us in Greece, philosophers were 
exercised by the question of the 
limits of sciences and their mutual 
relations. Aristotle conceived a 
series of subordination in arts and 
sciences, which culminated in the 
imperial science, Politics, to which, 
of course, Economy was a mere 
handmaid. The moderns, inter- 
preting Political Economy as the 
science of Wealth, which is to aid 
the Politician in questions of Public 
Industry, Commerce, and Finance, 
yet entirely confess that Wealth 
does not and cannot cover the whole 
field of Politics; nay, that as with an 
individual so with a State, it must 
often be quite secondary. The im- 
mediate successors to Adam Smith 
were peculiarly anxious to insist 
on the essential limitation of their 
science. As it was taught fifty 
years ago its great lesson was, that 
the State must let individuals alone 
as regards all questions with which 
Keonomy could deal, and the French 
formula laissez faire was recognised 
alike by friends and by opponents 
as the cardinal principle of the 
New Economists. The net result 
of Adam Smith’s science was, that 
by giving free play to willing ex- 
changes, which, because they are 
willing, must bring some gratifi- 
cation to both parties, the public 
welfare is necessarily promoted. 
By this idea the students of the 
science were thoroughly imbued, 
and Whately, soon after Archbishop 
of Dublin, proposed to call it Catal- 
lacties, or the Science of Hachanges, 
expressly in order to exclude Phi- 
lanthropy and Political considera- 
tions. 

If the Economists had consis- 
tently recognised that their science, 
like the Military, Naval, or Medical 
Art, does but contribute materials 
to the statesman, but is liable to be 


overruled by considerations extrin- 
sic to it, no one could have been 
reasonably offended by the doctrine 
of ‘letting alone.’ But not only 
did the Economists assume a tone 
more dictatorial than their theory 
justified, they also in general either 
forgot, or did not insist on, two 
things: first, that the doctrine of 
‘free exchanges’ requires that the 
nature of the trade be intrinsically 
approvable by the State, and the 
persons be legally competent; nezt, 
that the doctrine in no respect 
touches the question what things 
the State ought to regard as the 
property of an individual, which he 
may either part with or keep at his 
pleasure. Many trades are and 
ought to be positively forbidden as 
vicious. The slave trade in antiquity 
was as lawful and as respectable as 
a trade in pigs: we now forbid an 
Englishman to take part in it as 
buyer or seller, even in a country 
where it is lawful. The argument 
for laissez faire was not intended 
to apply to cases of immoral, mis- 
chievous, or dangerous trade, nor 
to cases in which the buyer is a 
minor and is forbidden to purchase 
the article—say, gunpowder, or 
poison, or intoxicating drink. Nor 
can any mere economist sit in judg- 
ment on the question what laws of 
Land are just. It belongs to Morals 
and Politics to consider what rights 
over land shall be conceded to in- 
dividuals: the right of exchange 
begins only after the right of pos- 
session has been conceded. Never- 
theless, the economists who wrote 
in the first forty years of this cen- 
tury practically took for grauted 
that the very peculiar land-laws of 
England are not only just, but are 
normal to the human race, and, of 
course, therefore, that all their 
financial results are right. Among 
these results were the ejecting of 
any population whom landlords did 
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not choose to retain, and (since 
they could not be killed off) their 
consequent flocking into towns. 
Even without formal clearances the 
new births of the country under 
our land-laws go to the towns to 
find work, and there compete for 
wages. Economists justly said they 
must be allowed to compete, and 
the capitalist must be free to take 
the lowest offers; but because their 
science did not step back to ask 
why the rural districts were not 
made to support the new births 
upon them—which would have 
opened the whole question of the 
laws of land—their doctrine of Free 
Exchange met with reprobation, 
which it did not in itself deserve. 
Meanwhile, a new element had 
been introduced into the science by 
Malthus, which is wholly inconsis- 
tent with the limitation of it to 
Catallactics. In the exchange of 
labour for wages, the laws of ex- 
change, of which alone the econo- 
mist can take notice, are the same 
whether labourers are few or many, 
whether capitalists are rich or poor, 
whether labourers or whether capi- 
tal increase fast or slowly. Political 
Economy, as a science, is not con- 
cerned to enquire at what rate 
either turnips or sheep can be mul- 
tiplied ; this is a question of detail 
for sheep-farmers—or certainly was 
so regarded by James Mill and his 
contemporaries. Why then should 
it belong to the Economist to en- 
quire at what rate human popula- 
tion increases or is likely to in- 
crease? What has this question to 
do with the Laws of Exchange ? 
The fact is that Malthus never so 
intended it. Rightly to understand 
the spirit and purpose of his great 
work, we must set before our mind 
the rural Poor Law of England as 
it existed in his lifetime. His main 
object, so far as State action was 
concerned, was to advocate the 
abolition of the Poor Law; nor did 
he labour in vain; in one-third of 
a century its evil was understood 
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and conceded to be intolerable. He 
ought to be regarded not as an 
economist, but as a politician who 
devoted himself to that one subject, 
the Poor Law, which required also 
the mind and heart of a philan- 
thropic moralist. That he has been 
accounted hard-hearted, not philan- 
thropic, is not wonderful, however 
unjust; but, not to pause on this 
subject, let us proceed to the Poor 
Law as it then was, with which 
the present generation must be 
little acquainted. 

Under it the English peasant 
had a legal right of support in the 
shape of a poor rate, doled out to 
him when his wages were judged 
insufficient. The wages in fact 
were nominal, and to him their 
amount was unimportant; for 
whenever they were too low, they 
were made up to the necessary 
height by an allowance from the 
poor rate. How much was ‘ suf- 
ficient’ or ‘necessary,’ was deter- 
mined by the price of corn and by 
the number of the labourer’s family. 
The farmers for the most part had 
the management of the rates, and 
they agreed among themselves 
what should be the sum counted as 
wage. Piecework was unknown; 
the payment was by time. The 
labourer had no motive to resist 
their decision, since they paid up to 
him out of the rates. Nor did a 
good or bad harvest affect him 
much as to food; for when corn 
was dear the allowance from the 
rates rose, and when corn was 
cheap the allowance was lessened. 
Children called for no self-denial 
on his part; the rate was doled out 
to him in proportion to their num- 
ber. If he had aged parents, it 
was no concern of his to support 
them ; for the parish took the care 
off his hands. Besides, he was 
aware that in his infancy his 
parents had allowed the parish to 
support him: why should he not 
leave them on the parish in their 
old age? No shame was attached 
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to receiving of relief when the 
system was universal: nay, as it 
was paid to each without restriction, 
and spent at home as a part of 
wages, the poor counted on it as a 
revenue, to which they were legally 
entitled, as the landlord to his rent. 
A labourer could not, by deferring 
marriage, earn a little portion to 
start with, or at least such a course 
would have required extreme self- 
denial; for while unmarried or 
childless, the payment of his ser- 
vice was depressed to the sum just 
sufficient for his absolute necessity, 
the nominal wage barely and not 
always suflicing. Unless a man 
resolved never to marry at all, he 
did not better himself by delay ; 
for if he even laid up something for 
his bride, it could hardly be hidden. 
If it was afterwards found out that 
he had saved, the consequence was, 
that he received less allowance, and 
was equalised with those who had 
not saved. It was deposed before 
a Committee of Parliament (as an 
extreme illustration, no doubt) that 
when a labourer had received a 
legacy of some amount, the farmers 
refused to employ him, but pur- 
posely left him to live upon his 
money ; for until it was consumed, 
he could not come on the parish for 
support. They calculated that, by 
not employing him, they could turn 
to some service less able workers, 
whom they else would have had to 
support in idleness. Thus the legacy 
was a curse to him, dooming him to 
idleness and bad habits, most pro- 
bably to drink, until it was all spent. 
Such a state of things was a near 
approach to slavery. The peasant, 
like a slave, or like a horse, had his 
food nearly the same at every time, 
and, work as he might, was unable 
to reserve a store for his needs. In 
one respect it produced results worse 
than slavery, though it is not easy 
to understand why. Among African 
slaves the affection of parent to 
child and child to parent is pecu- 
liarly tender and warm; it might 
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seem that in proportion to the op- 
pressiveness of the yoke this affec- 
tion became more intense. But 
there was very painful testimony 
that the English system resulted in 
frequent dissolution of the ties be- 
tween father and son. The father 
felt no responsibility for young 
children ; the son felt no gratitude 
to the father, and no obligation to 
support him. No state of things 
could be morally less satisfactory ; 
but it was an era of war: there was 
a great demand for men as soldiers 
and sailors. The aristocracy in 
England looked with pleasure at the 
quick increase of families, although 
‘clearances’ early began in Scot- 
land. 

The state of things here described 
was confined to our rural districts, 
not yet touched by the proximity 
of the steam engine. The manu- 
facturing towns were differently 
situated. The workmen there in 
vast majority disdained to receive 
public alms. Their own work, 
aided in many cases by that of wife 
or child, sufficed. Only a small 
minority fell on the parish, and 
these being cases of inevitable 
want, as from accidents or illness 
or old age, there was a propriety in 
giving out-door relief. Through 
the unhappy centralisation of Eng- 
land, when the old Poor Law was 
overthrown for the benefit of the 
rural districts, the new system 
brought in was far worse for the 
manufacturing towns than that 
which had been displaced. But 
this is said only in parenthesis. 

The Rev. Mr. Malthus saw with 
alarm and concern the state of the 
rustic poor, and the effects which 
the law was producing. By means 
of our immense navy, occupying 
all the seas against the widely ex- 
tended continental power of France, 
a monopoly of oceanic navigation 
virtually fell to us ; and the activity 
of our manufactures and commerce 
was ever advancing. What would 
come with peace? A great and 
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sudden diminution of our com- 
merce, in face of an increasing 
population and a greatly lessened 
demand of men for army and navy. 
But the immediate excitement of 
Malthus to write came from the 
speculators who advocated, under 
the plea of benevolence and justice, 
systems of common property and 
equality; in fact the colouring and 
tone of his treatise were largely in- 
fluenced by antagonism to such 
views, advanced especially by God- 
win before him, and by Robert 
Owen some twenty years later. 
The idea common to both these 
communists, and perhaps to the 
whole class, was, that the evils of 
civilised society fundamentally de- 
pend on artificial institutions, among 
which they accounted Marriage; 
and that a remedy is to be had by 
a return to primitive equality, and 
by substituting benevolence for self- 
love as the motive to industry. Mal- 
thus does not appear to have been 
alarmed by the division of great 
feudal estates in France into small 
freeholds. Such a division he held 
to be ‘sometimes’ not unfavourable 
to the absolute produce of food in 
a country, but, while causing an in- 
crease of population, to diminish 
‘the surplus or disposable wealth ;’ 
still, since it left upon the head of 
the family the responsibility for its 
maintenance, and rigidly upheld 
private property, he shows no ani- 
mosity to this measure. But to 
the schemes of communism he 
opposed himself with the utmost 
earnestness, on the ground that 
they must issue in reproducing 
with aggravation all the miseries 
which they are imagined to remove. 
Even supposing mankind morally 
perfect, yet (he argued) they must 
presently starve, if their numbers 
increased as fast as naturally pos- 
sible; and the English Poor Law 
seemed to press the increase to its 
maximum. Self-love, or rather 
family affection, he maintained, was 
alone trustworthy as a stimulus to 
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industry; and that the Creator 
knew what He was about in making 
this principle stronger than benevo- 
lence, that is, than the kindly feel- 
ing which we have towards a mass 
of persons unknown to us. The 
wonderful thing may seem, that this 
should need to be insisted on. 

In order to extirpate the funda- 
mental idea of the Poor Law, he 
sets forth the broad principle (on 
which he is most earnest and posi- 
tive, and for which he has pecu- 
liarly encountered odium) that ‘ the 
poor have no right to support ;’ on 
which he grounds the justice of 
gradually abolishing the poor rates. 
In the appendix to his sixth edition 
he thus sums up: ‘I cannot help 
believing, that if the poor in this 
country were convinced that they 
had no claim of right to support, 
and yet in scarcities and all cases of 
urgent distress were liberally re- 
lieved, which I think they would be, 
the bond which unites the rich and 
the poor would be drawn much closer 
than at present; and the lower 
classes of society, as they would 
have less real reason for irritation 
and discontent, would be much less 
subject to these uneasy sensations.’ 
Whatever judgment may be passed 
on this, there can be no question 
that real philanthropy actuated him 
in forming his opinion. It may be 
added that Dr. Chalmers, while de- 
precating the introduction of poor 
laws into Scotland, thoroughly 
agreed with Malthus as to their 
evil; moreover, since they have 
been introduced, every ten years 
have made it harder to call them a 
boon to the country. An able 
writer, Provost Mackenzie of In- 
verness, M.D., in a pamphlet pub- 
lished last year (1870) by the 
Chalmers Association on Pauperism 
and its Cure, gives a deplorable 
account of the evil results of the 
poor laws, industrially and morally. 
These things go a great way to- 
wards justifying Malthus’s insight, 
and may ecven yet make many 
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question the wisdom of our existing 
institutions. But by no reasonable 
interpretation can the question, 
‘Have the poor a right to relief in 
distress?’ be held to belong to 
political economy. That science 
has to assume that men’s rights are 
settled by law; and then discusses 
what happens when they freely use, 
manufacture and exchange things 
to which they have a right. 

It is remarkable that even in 
Malthus’s sixth edition the title- 
page runs thus: ‘An Essay on the 
Principle of Population, or, a View 
of its Past and Present Effects on 
Human Happiness, with an Enquiry 
into our Prospects respecting the 
future Removal or Mitigation of the 
Evils which it occasions.’ Yet he 
reverentially believed that the evils 
were essential to human progress 
in virtue, in the spirit of that noble 
passage in the first Georgic of 
Virgil : 


Ante Jovem nulli subigebant arva coloni : 


Ile malum virus serpentibus addidit atris ; 


Ut varias usus meditando extunderet artes 
Paullatim— 


Some one has attributed to Mal- 
thus the saying (but I know not 
whither to refer for it) that ‘God 
intended this world with all its 
trials to be a manufactory of mind.’ 
There is no doubt that he took 
the severely Christian view that to 
the perfection of the spirit a fre- 
quent, indeed a continuous repres- 
sion, perhaps mortification of the 
flesh is needed; and that Divine 
goodness, equally with Divine wis- 
dom, imposes it. On the opposite 
side he had adversaries whose doc- 
trine was fundamentally material- 
istic, and who supposed the grati- 
fication of appetite a paramount 
happiness and virtual necessity for 
man. 

The reason why Malthus’s argu- 
ments have effected only a r2form, 
not an abolition of poor laws, is, 
that such laws, conceding to the 
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poor a legal right of support, are 
introduced as a measure of po- 
lice, to stave off agrarian crime, 
when the poor find themselves land- 
less. For this they were originated 
under Henry VIII. and Elizabeth ; 
for this they were brought into 
Ireland, and (apparently to forestal 
the possible results of despair) into 
Scotland also. They are in fact a 
buttress of the English landlord- 
system. 

It does not appear to have oc- 
curred to Malthus that one who 
enquires whether citizens have a 
right to increase, ought also to en- 
quire whether the laws of land are 
just or unjust. 

Dropping out of Malthus’s vo- 
lumes those parts which properly 
belong to morals or to politics, 
it may be asked, what was there 
which he could reasonably regard 
and did regard to belong strictly to 
economy ? His great economic laws 
are thus summed up by himself: 
‘Population (naturally) increases 
in a geometrical ratio, and food in 
an arithmetical ratio.’ He observes 
in his appendix (6th edition, p. 453, 
foot note): ‘It has been said that 
I have written a quarto volume to 
prove [these two propositions], but 
this is not quite true. The first of 
these propositions I considered as 
proved the moment the American 
increase was related, and the second 
proposition as soon as tt was enun- 
ciated.’ This last clause may seem 
astonishing. Supposing men live 
on vegetable food, surely every 
plant increases with much greater 
rapidity than man, and in a geome- 
trical ratio, if men do but plant 
it; and in so far as flesh enters 
men’s diet, tame catile increase 
in a geometrical ratio, and all of 
them far more rapidly than man. 
No doubt, here as elsewhere, he 
intends the statement to be re- 
stricted by the assumption that no 
more land is to be had for cultiva- 
tion. But, in any case, what is to 
be said of making an axiom that the 
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increase of food from a given piece 
of land can only be in arithmetical 
ratio ? or of what avail is the ad- 
mission to the inference which the 
author would draw from it as to the 
immediate urgency of want? In 
fact, not a word is written by Mal- 
thus to prove that while the human 
species increases as the numbers 
1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, their food 
would increase as slowly as the 
ratios 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; nor does the 
mere ratio decide anything. His 
whole argument is, that ‘ the 
most enthusiastic speculator cannot 
suppose a greater increase.’ If we 
are willing to remain in abstractions 
and look to distant futurity, his 
argument is perfect, undeniable, but 
superfluous; that is to say, when 
the whole globe shall be so full of 
population that: no new soil is culti- 
vable, the human race could not 
long continue to double itself every 
twenty-five years, nor every fifty 
years, nor at any fixed number of 
years atall. At what rate food can 
be increased on a given area no 
one can know. It depends much on 
future developments of agricultural 
chemistry. But in dealing with the 
distant future, the question of food 
is superfluous: we do but involve 
the Malthusian principle in gratui- 
tous difficulty by touching on it. 
Geometry without chemistry or 
botany suffices for the triumphant 
demonstration of his abstract pro- 
position ; for it is obvious that, if 
mankind were to double itself every 
twenty-five years, in a moderate 
number of centuries they would be 
unable to find standing-room on 
the earth, much less could they 
cultivate it for food. 

Malthus himself professed to deal 
with immediate urgent facts, such 
as indeed were presented by our 
Poor Law and the rustic population. 
His argument was complete, if it 
dealt with the present and the next 
half century ; and I must think he 
only damaged it by at all attempt- 
ing to formulate the fertility of the 
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earth. Nor does it seem possible to 
deny that, in the particular case of 
England, he under-valued our vast 
powers, industrial and locomotive ; 
our power of importing food, of 
raising food, of saving by greater 
wisdom, of diffusing products, and 
of emigrating. Since his work 
appeared, we have more than dou- 
bled our home-numbers—to take 
no account of the vast emigration— 
and our ability to bear a further 
growth of population is greater 
than before. The ability of the 
country to get food from abroad 
(if it can but pay for it) is bound- 
less. Its facility of emigration 
has enormously increased ; and the 
greater the number who emigrate, 
the easier is it for more to emigrate, 
and raise supplies of food for us. 
Yet Malthus convinced himself that 
‘emigration is perfectly inade- 
quate’ ‘with any view to an un- 
restricted increase of population.’ 
It is but a temporary relief, says he, 
of which Great Britain (in 1816 
and 1817, when suffering from the 
competition on the ocean suddenly 
opened upon her by the renewal of 
peace) may rightly avail herself. 
Of course when he puts his argu- 
ment in the abstract, the case is 
changed. If every nation on earth 
double its numbers every twenty- 
five years, our fields of emigration 
will be rapidly lessened, no doubt : 
but such abstractions are no con- 
cern to our Government, nor yet 
to our private citizens. If we 
value English institutions, English 
philosophy and religion, English 
sentiment, literature, and science, 
if we have any pride in the Eng- 
lish race, itis reasonable to desire, 
and even to plan, that the fertile 
wildernesses of the earth shall be 
peopled, if possible, rather by our 
own race than by one inferior or 
more barbarous. Indeed, so en- 
tirely free was Malthus from fanati- 
cal heat, so moderate and open to 
conviction does he show himself, so 
graciously was his understanding 
882 
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tempered by goodness, that we may 
make sure, if he could have be- 
held the development of steam- 
navigation, it would have modified 
his conclusions. He would have 
seen the vast advantage of the al- 
ternative given—to keep popula- 
tion at home, if we need it, or to 
colonise other great regions, if it 
find no adequate place here. Never- 
theless, this is of very doubtful 
benefit to ws as a nation, if the 
colonists feel themselves to be ex- 
patriated, in fact banished, by an 
iniquitous state of law, when they 
would rather have stayed at home. 
The Irish exodus, instead of being 
a strength to England, plants in 
the United States a compact body 
of our bitter and dangerous ene- 
mies; and if great emigration from 
England take place under similar 
circumstances, the advantage of 
momentary relief may be dearly 
bought by encountering a per- 
manent foreign enmity. Unless 
our own domestic institutions, in 
regard to those gifts of God which 
are a common property of a na- 
tion—land, air, and water—be put 
on a footing of strict justice that 
commends itself to the public 
conscience, we virtually enforce 
emigration, and make numbers of 
emigrants disaffected. 

Malthus undoubtedly had a de- 
sponding view, difficult to justify 
or account for, as to the power of 
the soil to increase its produce. 
His knowledge of the old and new 
continents, of ancient and modern 
nations, was very extensive; he 
almost buries his great argument 
under the mass of facts. It may 
seem that his learning embarrassed 
the simplicity of his view. We 
cannot blame him for not knowing 
what the experimental farming of 
the last forty years has established ; 
but we shall be very blamable if 
we shut our eyes to it. Alderman 
Mechi estimates, by the experience 
of his own farm, that the produce 
of England, if similarly cultivated, 
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would at once be three and a half 
times as great as it is. He also 
gives details concerning the farm 
of Mr. Hope at Hornchurch, which, 
by a due application of sewage 
from the neighbouring town of 
Rumford (Essex), quickly increased 
the value of its produce from 31. 7s. 
an acre to 2ol. an acre, or sixfold. 
Town sewage is mentioned as the 
cardinal matter ; but it should be 
added, that sixteen horses are now 
employed on the farm, as well as 
thirty-five to forty persons, where 
previously only three men and two 
boys got employment, and no men- 
tion is made of horses. Malthus 
was aware that land cultivated dili- 
gently gave a large increase, but 
(he says) there is less surplus. This, 
if true, is another way of saying 
that it does not pay so much rent ; 
and could only be a condemnation 
of the English landlord system, 
which, to increase rent, drives popu- 
lation off the soil. 

Of course there may be a limit, 
at which so much is demanded 
of the earth, and the effort to 
get it is so great, that the culti- 
vators are barely fed by their 
toil, and no surplus whatever re- 
mains for the market or for the 
landlord. But the question is, are 
we already approaching to that 
limit? We certainly are not. We 
have proof of it from the Channel 
Islands. Guernsey and Jersey feed 
from their narrow area a much 
larger number of labourers, acre by 
acre, than the highest cultivated 
farm treated on the English system ; 
and after feeding them, send more 
to market, acre by acre, than do 
our farms. It is not only in Ame- 
rica and our colonies, where land is 
plentiful, that the cultivator is 
better off than in England, but the 
same is true in Belgium, and even 
in the Channel Islands. The fact 
appears to leave nothing whatever 
to be said in defence of the claims 
over land, which, by their undis- 
puted possession of the legislature 
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for six centuries, English landlords 
have established. How soon we 
shall reach the natural and inevit- 
able limit to the power of the soil 
to yield crops, no one can say ; but 
hitherto the formula suggested to 
cultivators by experience is, You 
get out of the soil just as much as 
you put into it. Manure is the food 
of plants; they are greedy of it; 
their power of appropriating food 
and developing their organisms pro- 
digiously exceeds that of man; 
and the refuse at our disposal, 
which is their food, is just in pro- 
portion to the crop which we take 
out of the land, and the men or 
horses nourished by it. 

That by living on vegetable food 
a larger population might be sup- 
ported, Malthus wasaware. It does 
not seem to have occurred to him 
to remark, that only by consenting 
to become chiefly vegetarian has 
any nation become populous ; that 
while the population is sparse, 
hitherto nations have been com- 
paratively barbarous; and that the 
more vegetarian diet has been one 
condition of civilisation and power. 
It is now calculated by vegetarians, 
that to produce the same quantity of 
human food (on a low average) as 
a cultivated acre will yield, three to 
four acres of grazing land are needed 
for flesh meat; and ifthe most pro- 
fitable crop be selected, six or seven 
acres is nearer the truth. It does 
not appear to transgress the severest 
limit of certainty to say, that if all 
our grass lands easily capable of 
cultivation were cultivated, the 
quantity of human food produced 
would at once suffice for a double 
population. If not cultivated only, 
but duly manured with the aids of 
an increased population, the pro- 
duce would soon mount up far 
higher. 

The economists contemporaneous 
with Malthus habitually talked of 
good and bad land, as if the division 
were fixed and eternal. Since Mr. 
Thornton and Mr. J. Stuart Mill 
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have written upon Peasant Free- 
holds, it has become more generally 
known, that what we call good 
land was once bad, and that it is 
impossible to say how much of what 
we now call bad may be made 
good—not by expensive appliances, 
but by the ordinary routine of eco- 
nomic cultivation, if there be but 
enough of human inhabitants. For 
all these reasons, we have no right 
to lay down for others that we have 
approached the limit of profitable 
cultivation. But there are other 
topics. Human wealth depends, not 
only on having abundance, but on 
not wasting. Waste not, want not — 
the stern old formula of the private 
home—has been deplorably over- 
looked in State economy. 

Weare told that England is over- 
peopled : we ask, what is the proof ? 
It is replied, ‘there is constant 
pressing distress.’ It is wonderful 
that this seems to anyone a satis- 
factory reply. If the population 
were at once cut down to what it 
was when Malthus’s first edition 
appeared, is it certain that there 
would be no such distress? Nay, 
there was then such poverty, 
that he esteemed it over-peopled. 
Mere want and suffering, however 
constant, can never prove that there 
is too much population: to assume 
that it does, is a perpetual fallacy 
of our economists. ‘'oo much vice, 
or too much bad law, causing waste 
and disease, will infallibly produce 
suffering and pauperism, whatever 
the natural abundance, and natural 
advantages for crops. At this very 
time it is computed that the yearly 
destruction of grain to produce 
beer and spirits is such as would 
produce 1,050 million four-pound 
loaves: also 61,792 acres of the 
best land are used for growing hops. 
Thus by ceasing to drink beer and 
spirits there would be a great in- 
crease to the available human food ; 
to say nothing of the vast over-eat- 
ing and waste almost universal in our 
rich towns. What is more important 
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still:—if this one vice of drunken- 
ness were cut off, a prodigious 
mass of orphanhood would be re- 
moved, out of which spring pau- 
perism and new vice ; the greater 
part of viclent crime would vanish, 
and the vast waste of labour oc- 
casioned by having to watch against 
and punish crime would be saved. 
No doubt, when the people are kept 
from the land, they cannot get food 
out of it,even if at entire leisure; 
but for that very reason, the question 
‘Is the land over-peopled ?’ hasnever 
been put toany real test at all. 

Yet there is one partial test, 
which may throw some light on 
the subject. It will be admitted 
by all, that if this island were the 
whole world, and if to get food for 
the inhabitants the labour of every 
man, woman, and child were neces- 
sary, so that no energy remained 
to build houses or to make clothes, 
the race would be about to perish 
from its own too great fecundity. 
It would lave reached its fatal 
Malthusian limit. On the contrary, 
if two-thirds of the population suf- 
ficed to raise the food necessary for 
all, it would be farther off from 
this limit, and would be able to in- 
crease somewhat without actual 
starvation; for by putting on more 
work, an increase of produce would 
be possible. If a third part of the 
population sufficed, it would be still 
farther from the limit; and this 
whatever the cause which made the 
cultivation more profitable — as, 
good agricultural tools. A people 
so devoid of aids as to have to 
scratch the ground with their nails, 
and knock it about with pieces of 
stone or stick, might be nigh to star- 
vation, where men with good tools 
would find abundance. If so, it 
seems that by knowing what frac- 
tion of the people suffices to raise 
food for all, we can form a rough 
idea how near it is to the limit of 
over-population. Let it further be 
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remembered, that in the application 
of this problem, we have to think, 
not only of raising the food, but of 
conveying it to the mouths of the 
consumers. Without undertaking 
to say what is the fraction now, and 
what it was four centuries ago, it 
seems not rash to assert that we are 
(according to this test) farther from 
the limit of over-population now 
than then. 

While undoubtedly Malthus con- 
tended, in strong language, that 
over-population was no mere spectre 
confronting us in the far distance, 
but was an enemy already grappling 
us by the throat, who can blame 
this judgment, when we know what 
was the state of the rustic poor as 
seen by him? Their state is not 
yet at all cheering; but the present 
Poor Law, harsh as it may be judged, 
does not now visibly depress them 
and increase their evils. After the 
death of Mr. Malthus, his friend! 
Bishop Otter, who ‘ had known him 
intimately for more than fifty years,’ 
published a Memoir of him in 1836, 
in which, with much just remark 
and honourable praise, he complains 
that ‘his reputation has in many 
instances suffered more from the 
headlong zeal of his followers than 
from the mistakes and malice of his 
enemies. By the former, his pro- 
positions have been not only affirmed 
more generally than he himself in- 
tended, but they have been pushed, 
contrary to his own practice, to ex- 
tremes, and applied indifferently 
without modification or reverence. 
Hence it has happened that the 
author has been made responsible 
for consequences which he never 
contemplated, and for opinions 
which we know he reprobated and 
abjured.’ 

It is impossible to help feeling 
indignation when men call them- 
selves Malthusians whose doctrines 
it is certain that the true Malthus 
actually abhorred. Public decency 
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Bishop Otter speaks with authority. 
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does not allow a plain statement of 
the practices taught as virtuous by 
those who unjustly (one might al- 
most say blasphemously) assume 
his name as their epithet. Every 
careful reader of his work will see 
that the moral restraint on which 
he insisted was that of the strictest 
Christian purity. He saw the rustic 
population encouraged by law to 
take no forethought, and systema- 
tically to neglect the duty of provid- 
ing for their offspring : as a remedy, 
he insists that family affection or 
self-love must give the impetus to 
industry, not benevolence. The 
doctrine now put forward as Mal- 
thusian belongs in fact to the op- 
posite school—that which he was 
writing to oppose. They tell us 
that a man ought only to have three 
children; that it is wnfair to his 
neighbours for him to have more ; 
and that it is to be hoped that the 
time will come when society will 
punish persons as ‘incontinent’ 
who have too many children. This 


is fundamentally different from 


Malthus’s doctrine. While parents 
support their children, he never ex- 
presses any wish to see their num- 
ber limited ; and though he desires 
each man to delay marriage until he 
can prudently enter it, yet he depre- 
cates all punishment by Society. 
He asks pointedly (6th ed., vol. i, 
P- 47): 

How [in Robert Owen’s or Godwin’s 
system] is the law [of restraint] to be sup- 
ported, and how are the violations of it to 
be punished? Is the man who marries 
early to be pointed at with the finger of 
scorn? Is he to be whipped at the cart’s 
tail? Is he to be confined for years in a 
prison? Is he to have his children ex- 
posed? Are not all direct punishments for 
an offence of this kind ~— and un- 
natural to the last degree? And yet, if it 
be absolutely necessary, in order to prevent 
the most overwhelming wretchedness, that 
there should be some restraint on the ten- 
dency to early marriages, can 
we conceive one at once so natural, so just, 
80 consonant to the laws of God and to the 
best laws framed by the most enlightened 
men, as that each individual should be re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of his own 
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children ; that. is, that he should be sub- 
jected to the natural inconveniences and 
difficulties arising from the indulgence of 
his inclinations, and to no other whatever ? 


We learn that Mr. Malthus again 
and again explained to enquirers, 
that he wished to put no further 
restraint on the marriage of the 
poor than such as every prudent 
parent in the middle classes would 
place on that of his children. He 
never laid down anyruleas to the age 
at which marriage should take place; 
never at all any rule as to the 
number of children to be born from 
each marriage. He desired a young 
rustic to do what is expected from 
every townsman—to make some 
provision for his future bride in the 
years which precede marriage, so 
as to secure to her some prospect of 
matrimonial comfort; in short, he 
insisted that human marriage is a 
widely different thing from the 
unions of brutes, and is not to be 
rushed into as a mere gratification 
of appetite or transitory passion. 
While advising a delay of marriage 
he sometimes explains himself, that 
men ought not ‘to follow the first 
impulse of nature and marry at the 
age of puberty ;’ which was very 
common with the rural population 
under the old Poor Law. ‘There 
isgo period of human life,’ says he, 
‘at which nature more strongly 
prompts to a union of the sexes 
than from seventeen or eighteen to 
twenty.’ But he argues that with- 
out strong and lasting attachments 
the married state is generally more 
productive of misery than of happi- 
ness, and that for the formation of 
suchattachments time must be given 
to find out kindred dispositions ; 
love must be repressed for a while 
that it may afterwards burn with a 
brighter, purer, and steadier flame. 
If chastity were as strict among 
youths and young men as it is with 
ladies, it would give great facility 
for social intercourse between the 
sexes, and conduce above all things 
both to happy marriage and to 
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happiness before marriage. The 
notion that men cannot be chaste, 
he treats as utterly against even 
Pagan moralists, and of course in- 
admissible by Christians. 

There is a passage (vol. ii. p. 280) 
in which the author might be un- 
derstood to mean that a man ought 
to be prudent not only for himself, 
but for the sake of his neighbours; 
where he says that a man who 
marries without the means of sup- 
porting children offends against 
the will of God, and having become 
a burden to society, and made vir- 
tue difficult to himself and family, 
appears to have violated duty to 
his neighbours. But this presumes 
that the man actually throws a 
burden onsociety. Ifa young man 
wholly destitute marry a woman 
as poor as himself, and have twelve 
or twenty children, but succeed in 
rearirg them all without public 
alms, no reason appears for think- 
ing that Malthus wonld censure 
him ;: nay, if he reared the children 


to industry and virtue, it is certain 
that Malthus would regard him as 
a far better citizen than the man 
who reared one child to indolence 


and vice. To one who has any dis- 
cernment of the ascendency of the 
moral principle in Mr. Malthus’s 
mind, it is impossible to imagine 
that he could for a moment admit 
Mr. J. Stuart Mill’s doctrine that 
to have more children than the 
jit number is an offence. This 
counting of the nwmber and taking 
no notice of the quulity is a pro- 
cedure quite astonishing in a man 
whose faculties are well balanced, 
who is no wild and reckless genius. 
The doctrine thus wonderfully im- 
ported into Political Economy 
carries the science baek into prin- 
ciples of which it had been cleared, 
as we thought, by Adam Smith. 
In the previous era, princes and 
statesmen thought their business 
was to dictate to individuals what 
they should buy and sell, how 
much, and at what prices. Turgot 
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and Adam Smith taught that indi- 
viduals must follow their own pre- 
ference, and that this would pro- 
duce the best collective result, the 
public benefit being composed of 
many private benefits. Economists 
accordingly renounced the ambition 
of dictating to individuals. Malthus 
carried the same principle into his 
doctrine of Population. Let each 
father support his own family, and 
all families will be supported, how- 
ever different the number of child- 
ren in them, and the public inter- 
est will be secured whether the 
number be a score or a unit; that 
is, looking solely to the danger of 
redundance. No dictation what- 
ever was imagined by him from the 
State, much lesg4gom philosophers : 
all he asked of the State was, not 
to stimulate rapid increase by 
taking on itself what is the natural 
responsibility of parents. But now, 
marvellous to tell, it is gravely ex- 
pected that in the most delicate and 
personal of all matters—in a ques- 
tion really of morality and religion 
—the millions of mankind are to 
direct their conduct according to 
the command of a clique of Econo- 
mists, who take on themselves 
to decide how many children to a 
marriage area fit number. Great 
indignation is sometimes expressed 
in this school at the interference 
of the French clergy with the prac- 
tices of the French peasantry in 
matrimonial affairs ; but if we must 
be interfered with, it is a matter in 
which a clerical adviser or censor 
can be better endured than an 
Economist, especially such Econo- 
mists as plainly unveil things to 
which the modesty of Mr. Malthus 
can but darkly allude. ‘M. Con- 
dorcet,’ says he, ‘ proceeds to re- 
move the difficulty [contingent on 
a redundant population] in a man- 
ner which I profess not to understand. 
Having observed that the ridicu- 
lous prejudices of superstition ’ 
[i.e. of Christian purity] ‘ would 
by that time have ceased to throw 
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over morals a corrupt and degrad- 
ing austerity, he alludes either to 
@ promiscuous concubinage which 
would prevent breeding, or to some- 
thing else as unnatural. To remove 
the difficulty in this way will surely, 
in the opinion of most men, be to 
destroy that virtue and purity of 
manners which the advocates of 
equality and of the perfectibility 
of man profess to be the end and 
object of their views.’ And now, 
the advocates of what (apparently) 
should be entitled Condorcet’s doc- 
trine dare to call themselves Mal- 
thusians, and bring a foul stain on 
a man of most delicate purity. 

+ It is simply impossible to receive 
the doctrines of these Economists 
without admitting a principle 
which, in coarse and unscrupulous 
minds, boldly following out its 
logic, will gravitate, first into the 
justifying of abortion, and next 
into infanticide. To these prac- 
tices, so common among Greeks 
and Romans, Mr. Malthus does not 


fail to allude, referring us to Juve- 
nal, Sat. vi. 593, for the prevalent 


use of medicaments. What sort of 
probability is there that men who 
break loose from our traditional 
morals should shrink from any- 
thing which Plato approved for 
lessening population? Malthus 
calls Plato’s expedients ‘ execrable.’ 
He is usually restrained in his 
expressions ; but it is impossible to 
doubt that he saw clearly to what 
Condorcet’s principles would lead. 
While I feel it wholesome to 
speak vigorously against Plato, it 
seems wrong to suppress the re- 
mark, that if the Greeks had cer- 
tain depravities rather equably 
diffused among them, our popula- 
tions have a terrible element of 
brutality; and our law has great 
cruelties in its enactments and in 
its omissions alike. We need legal 
forms of adoption and clientage, 
and that the duty of taking des- 
titute children into families be en- 
forced on our consciences ; yet such 
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laws cannot be made, because of 
prevalent atrocities. The drink 
traffic, in the first place, must be 
removed before we can discover 
how far our wickedness is tractable. 

We are told by the Pseudo- 
Malthusians, that morality requires 
us to lay down and act upon 
general principles. Good: but 
what is easier than to caricature 
the maxim? It is a general 
principle, that if every one wili be 
honest and gentle, there will be no 
evil-doers who must be resisted and 
arrested by violence: hence the 
precept, ‘Use no violence to any 
man.’ Jf all obey this, all will go 
right ; therefore it is the only moral 
procedure. Of course we reply, 
that, considering the passions and 
temptations of men, if the inferior 
natures become aware that their 
violences will never be resisted by 
the better part of mankind, a pre- 
mium is held out to crime, and 
crime will certainly be stimulated. 
Such a mode of arriving at a gene- 
ral law of duty is quite ridiculous. 
Of the very same kind is that which 
is here propounded to us. ‘Jf all 
married people confine the number 
of their children to three, human 
happiness will be promoted : hence 
it is a law of morality so to limit 
one’s family.’ But what proba- 
bility, or what shadow of a chance, 
is there that this precept of the 
Economists will be obeyed by the 
less scrupulous and less intelligent 
part of any nation, to say nothing 
of foreign and half-barbarous peo- 

le? There is no more probability 
than that they will leave off theft 
and violence merely because a 
Quaker bids them. For the more 
educated and richer, those who are 
healthier in body and better deve- 
loped in brain, to obey this precept 
would not only be not conducive to 
public benefit, but (if the matteris in- 
deed not personaland private, butone 
in which the public isto have a voice) 
decidedly a public injury. Ifany por- 
tion of a field be left unsown with a 
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good crop, it isinstantly covered with 
weeds. When wecannot pluck weeds 
up, the only way of keeping their 
numbers down is by preoccupying 
the soil with better plants. It is 
to be wished that the population 
called proletarian, and the whole 
criminal class, should as little as 
possible set its stamp on the nation. 
But if the morally and physically 
superior portion ever become in- 
fatuate enough to obey this Econo- 
mic teaching, the sure result must 
be, that the criminals and rogues, 
the mean-minded and small-brained, 
the dwarfedand degenerate, will out- 
breed all the nobler forms and nobler 
minds, and the nation must go down, 
like old Rome and Greece. The 
Rev. Bonner Feast, of Birmingham, 
is so impressed by the rapid multi- 
plication of the feeblest and most 
wretched part of the population in 
our towns, that he has put forth a 
physical or teleological theory, that 
the less the bodily energy, the 
greater is the force of propagation ; 
as though from an effort of nature to 
save the race from extinction! In 
Treland it has been boasted by Eco- 
nomists that the prudent Protes- 
tants do not increase so fast as the 
reckless Catholics: and what is the 
political effect? An Orangeman 
on a certain occasion, while in- 
veighing against the priests, ex- 
pressed it thus: ‘Sir, when they 
found they could not out-argue us, 
they took to out-breeding us.’ The 
result certainly has been found by 
Protestants to be very untoward. 
Massachusetts also, which has been 
called the brain and soul of the 
United States, suffers present in- 
convenience and some alarm for the 
future from the quick multiplica- 
tion of her Irish citizens, who are 
by far the least educated in the 
State. Such things possibly ought 
to make us consider whether what 
we call prudence is always the 
same thing as wisdom. If men 
could realise in prospect all the 
cares and sorrows of a family, 
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and balance the anxieties and 
griefs against the pleasures, it ap- 
pears certain that great num- 
bers would come to the conclusion 
of the Chorus in the Medea, and of 
Admetus in the Alkestis, that it is 
better not to marry. When, from 
whatever cause, this is a prevalent 
sentiment, a nation inevitably de- 
cays. All other losses may rapidly 
be retrieved ; but if population be 
lost from this cause, it perpetuates 
feebleness. Malthus himself dis- 
tinctly declares that the sexual pas- 
sion could not be made sensibly 
weaker without public mischief. 
According to his principles, there 
is no reason why the thriving classts 
among us should not marry earlier 
and more universally than they do; 
if only they exercised a correspond- 
ing self-denial and frugality. Sup- 
pose a young man, who has been 
accustomed to home luxuries and 
all the exterior of a gentleman, to 
adopt the deliberate conviction that 
the moral advantage to him of a 
virtuous marriage so outweighs all 
conventional luxury that it is well 
to marry on an insufficient income. 
To carry out his theory, he needs a 
bride after his own mind, untram- 
melled by reluctant kinsfolk. If 
they choose 'to cut down their per- 
sonal expenses in food and dress to 
&@ minimum, to be satisfied with a 
humble dwelling, and by steadfast 
economy succeed in rearing children 
in health and strength and trained 
to various industry, Malthus would 
not be the man to find fault. The 
deepest reason why a family in the 
class of gentry is so anxious a 
charge, is from the great expense 
of education and the difficulty of 
getting remunerative occupation 
after they arrive at adult years. 
This difficulty arises from the con- 
ventions of society and the arbitrary 
laws of land. A growing child is 
of course for some years a burden— 
yet not great; moreover, even 
children may be, and ought to be, 
of service to their parents; but at 
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any rate adult men ‘and women are 
naturally worth far more than their 
keep, as we see by the very high 
price of young and sound-bodied 
slaves. Slaves in the United 
States, in recent history, sold too at 
a higher price when they had a 
religious character, Only, if people 
are too proud to look for work ex- 
cept in spheres where they are not 
really wanted, this makes it appear 
that there is ‘too much population.’ 
May it not rather be too much 
luxury, too much pride, too much 
folly ? 

It certainly appears very unfortu- 
nate that Malthus’s Essay instantly 
gave excuse, and was used as justi- 
fication, for landlords clearing the 
peasantry off their estates. it 


could not be justly deduced from 
his doctrine ; for, except by causing 
them to perish by misery, it did 
not diminish the total number in 
the country. But one powerful im- 
pression was made by him on men’s 


minds, and all besides that he wrote 
went for nothing. Instead of re- 
garding the multitude of men and 
women as the wealth and strength of 
a land, they were accounted a weak- 
ness and a nuisance. The odious 
phrase ‘a pauper warren’ arose, 
to describe a quickly multiplying 
people; and powerful landlords 
claimed and used the right of treat- 
ing men as rabbits—as vermin, to 
use farmers’ language. Our laws 
and practices still move on in the 
same groove. Economists happily 
(not without valuable aid from J. 
Stuart Mill) have learned new 
lessons concerning tenure and rights 
of land, also concerning the distri- 
bution of wealth, which will, it is 
to be hoped, in time bear fruit; 
but they have scarcely begun a re- 
action against the misanthropy 
which deplorably followed the pub- 
lication of Malthus’s Essay. In 
this school, many of the declining 
and of the rising generation have 
learnt to call by the name of aus- 
terity or old-fashioned superstition 
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sentiments which are as deeply 
seated with Christians as aversion 
to cruelty or love of truth. At all 
times worldly wisdom has censured 
an imprudent marriage more se- 
verely than immoral connections, 
or even than seduction; but such 
worldly wisdom never mistook itself 
for sacred wisdom—never affected 
airs of high and commanding mo- 
rality. Now we find a pretentious 
medical science fortifying itself 
with utilitarian argument and poli- 
tical economy in the recommenda- 
tion of immoral practices as moral, 
if cleverly and discreetly pursued ; 
as tending to the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number, and of 
course to philosophic perfection. 
Among the peculiar maxims of 
this school, it is taught that a man 
who has ‘too many’ children 
wrongs mankind; and such odious 
monstrosity passes itself off as Mal- 
thusianism. 

Tosum up: it has been intended 
here to insist, (1) that Malthus 
erred in thinking it equitable to 
deny the right of the poor to a main- 
tenance and to marriage, while 
not denying the rightfulness of the 
legal powers exercised by landlords 
to keep them from the soil; (2) 
that he greatly underrated the 
ability of so powerful a country as 
England to support an increase of 
population—by further cultivation, 
—by economy—by importing food 
—and by emigration; which last 
expedient more and more aids to 
the importation of food. But it re- 
mains to do homage to his positive 
merit, dnd take to our hearts the 
high lessons which’he teaches. He 
showed undeniably that most rude 
nations, or occupants of a narrow 
soil, have been actually at the point 
at which, with their limited means, 
increase of numbers was very diffi- 
cult, and continuous, natural, or 
any equable multiplication was 
quite impossible; and that hence 
arose either wars to seize new land, 
or infanticide and vice, except so 
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far as moral restraint was prac- 
tised. 

The same kind of pressure must 
come in time, first upon one, then on 
another country, finally on all; that 
is, that the population either will 
not be able to increase at all, or cer- 
tainly not continuously, nor at a 
rate approaching to what is natural. 
When we are sensible of the pres- 
sure, how are we to deal with it ? 
Are we to proceed thoughtlessly 
or thoughtfully? Are we to deny 
the difficulty and think thereby to 
evade it? Or are we to acquiesce 
in unnatural vice or infanticide as 
a remedy ? 

Of course human population 
would long since have perished off 
the earth, unless the power of the 
race to multiply itself on occasion 
far exceeded the ordinary necessity. 
This belongs to all living creatures. 
Hence to imagine it a hardship that 
the power must be ordinarily kept 
in restraint is at once a grave and 
a puerile mistake. The male sex 


here is put to shame by the superior 


virtue of the other sex. How se- 
verely do we exact chastity of them ! 
how shameless is our own licen- 
tiousness! A solitary life is any 
thing but pleasant to a woman; 
yet how cheerfully and actively do 
they live unmarried, or widowed ! 
Malthus demands of men, under the 
name of ‘ moral restraint,’ precisely 
the same purity as men exact of 
women. Inasmuch as, after mar- 
riage, the number of children can 
in no way be @ priori limited with- 
out far greater evils than the evils 
of a large family, he leaves this 
matter undecided by any rule, and 
is satisfied with deprecating reck- 
less haste, juvenile thoughtlessness, 
and unprovision in forming the 
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matrimonial relation. When cir- 
cumstances press so hard that a 
nation actually cawnot increase, his 
principles clearly would lead him 
to advise rather that half the nation 
die unmarried, than that any re- 
straint be placed on the number of 
children to a marriage, except what 
arises from the ability and inclina- 
tion of the married pair. Here 
Malthus clashes abruptly with his 
pretended followers, whose opposite 
principles make marriage itself 
unholy. To press this argument 
in detail is too painful, and, it is 
hoped, needless. Celibacy, which 
tens of thousands of Englishwomen 
endure cheerfully, ought not to be 
thought miserable by Englishmen ; 
much less ought it to be thought 
an excuse for vice. Here lies the 
difficulty of censuring improvident 
marriage: vicious celibacy is so 
common, that, in comparison, im- 
provident marriage becomes a vir- 
tue. The economist, who urges 
celibacy, either becomes or seems 
to become an adviser of immoral 
life. We men are in gencral cor- 
rupted from boyhood: here is the 
fountain of evil. We perhaps at- 
tain middle manhood before we can 
learn that the moral restraint which 
Malthus and Christianity preach is 
no hardship, but is an ordinary 
duty nine times out of ten to all 
men. No considerable improvement, 
which may be called national, can be 
hoped until women insist on exact- 
ing from men the chastity which we 
claim of them. Under this whole- 
some pressure we shall learn new 
lessons: the doctrine of sexual 
purity will not seem to us ‘harsh 
and crabbed, as dull fools suppose,’ 
but an obvious necessity for virtue, 
manliness, honour, and self-respect. 
Francis W. Newman. 
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AUSTRALIAN TENDENCIES. 
By an Op CoLonist. 


HE following remarks are merely 
speculative, and do not profess 
to be prophetical. Indicating only 
general tendencies, and out of many 
of these selecting such only as seem 
to have the most direct and obvious 
political bearing, they must of ne- 
cessity be sketchy and incomplete. 
Ultimate political results depend 
upon many tendencies, of which 
the keenest observer can trace but 
a few. 

Of the six Australian colonies, 
Queensland, Victoria, and Tasmania 
are selected, not as the most influ- 
ential or important in themselves, 
but as the most typical. New 


South Wales and South Australia 
are politically most like Victoria, 
and where they do not resemble it 
(speaking, of course, generally, for 
each colony has certain characteris- 
tics of its own), they may be said to 


resemble either Queensland or Tas- 
mania, Western Australia, though 
by no means the youngest of the 
colonies, is still in a comparatively 
undeveloped state. Owing to the 
poverty of its soil it attracts but 
few new colonists from England. 
It may be compared, mutatis mutan- 
dis, with Tasmania about thirty 
years ago. 

Speaking, then, generally, the 
tendencies of these three colonies 
would seem to be: 

In Queensland to an aristocracy: 
one ruling class, and that the upper. 

In Victoria to a progressive or 
unstable democracy: many classes 
actively competing and evenly ba- 
lanced. 

In Tasmania to a conservative 
democracy: the great majority of 
the population of one class; that 
class, therefore, all-powerful. 

1. In Queensland the industrial 
conditions point both in pastoral 
and in agricultural pursuits to the 
employment of large capital in few 
hands. 


It is perhaps necessary to remind 
English readers that in Australia 
pastoral and agricultural pursuits 
do not go together, and are not 
carried on by the same class. On 
the contrary, the pastoral and the 
agricultural classes are more often 
in direct antagonism than any other 
two classes that could be named. 

The pastoral tenant, or Squatter, 
requires a large extent of land, be- 
cause it takes very little more la- 
bour, and costs very little more, to 
keep many sheep or cattle than it 
does to keep a few. It is considered 
that about sixty thousand acres is 
generally the most convenient and 
profitable size for asheep-station,and 
that a station of less than ten thou- 
sand acres cannot as a rule be made 
profitable at all. Cattle-stations are 
usually larger. In Queensland there 
are some of as much as seven or 
eight hundred thousand acres—as 
much as an English county. The 
amount of labour employed on a 
station is very small; and as a rule 
the Squatter rather fears and dis- 
likes having much population on 
and near his Run, because it obliges. 
him to incur additional expense in 
fencing and in guarding his flock 
from depredations. On cattle-sta- 
tions this is particularly the case, 
because, for some-odd reason, it is 
held less wrong to steal cattle 
than to steal sheep. It is notorious 
that in some districts cattle-stations 
have had to be given up on account 
of the depredations of the small 
settlers, who made cattle-stealing 
one of their means of subsistence. 

On the other hand, the ordinary 
agriculturist, or grower of corn, 
unable to obtain any labour but his 
own and that of his family, needs 
but little land on which to settle. 
Nor is he likely to increase his 
farm; for however prosperous he 
may be, it is seldom profitable for 
him, with labour so dear and corn 
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so cheap, to employ hired labourers, 
except at harvest time when he 
runs the risk of not being able to 
get them on any terms. But a cer- 
tain amount of population is in the 
absence of good road or water car- 
riage almost a necessity for him; 
otherwise he has no market for his 
produce, which cannot like sheep 
and cattle be easily transported to 
a distance. 

Now Queensland, owing to its 
position, climate, and other natural 
circumstances, is likely for a long 
time to come to have a population 
small in proportion to its vast ex- 
tent. The greater part of the inland 
country is more or less well adapted 
for pasture; but except in the few 
localities where gold has been found 
there would seem to be few induce- 
ments to any but those engaged in 
pastoral pursuits to settle at any 
considerable distance from the coast. 
The heat is excessive. Droughts are 
frequent and severe. Large and 
costly dams are necessary, and the 
runs must cover a large extent of 
ground to insure the certainty of 
water in some part of them—all 
which increases the tendency to 
large proprietorship. 

Moreover, in agriculture, the tro- 
pical, or) semi-tropical, climate of 
Queensland makes the cultivation 
of cotton, coffee, tobacco, and other 
products of a hot country more 
profitable and successful than grow- 
ing wheat. These crops require 
large capital, and labour organised 
and subject to authority. White 
labour, too, will not be employed 
where other can be got. Chinese 
and South Sea Islanders are being 
introduced, and will probably largely 
increase in numbers. Thus, there 
will be side by side a superior and 
inferior race, the superior being 
divided into an upper and lower 
class, of which the upper will be 
numerous, rich, and powerful, main- 
taining more or less distinct lines 
of demarcation between class and 
class, and retaining the preponde- 
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rance of political power in its own 
hands. 

z. Victoria was in its early days, 
even more than Queensland is now, 
peculiarly the colony of Squatters. 
Its capabilities had remained undis- 
covered up to a comparatively late 
period in Australian colonisation, 
and its rich pastures were taken up 
principally by settlers from the 
three neighbouring and older colo- 
nies, without any considerable town 
population being formed within 
its limits. Owing to this want of 
population, there was scarcely any 
market for agricultural produce. 
Hence very little land was taken 
up for agriculture; there were very 
few small proprietors, and almost 
all the country within a practicable 
distance of the sea was occupied by 
sheep or cattle Runs. 

But with the discovery of gold 
came a sudden and enormous influx 
of population. Large towns sprang 
up in the midst of the Bush. Land 
within reach of them acquired 
value for the supply of the wants 
of the inhabitants. Throughout 
a great part of the colony the de- 
mand for land became so great as 
to make it impossible for the squat- 
ters to be permitted to retain their 
Runs on the easy terms they had 
hitherto done; and though a few 
profited by the new order of things, 
many succumbed to it. 

By the side of the gold diggers a 
class of merchants and tradesmen 
sprang into existence. Fortunes 
are made faster by trade than by 
land, and the new class soon began 
to outstrip the squatters in wealth, 
numbers, and consequently in poli- 
tical power. 

Then grew up the agricultural 
class. At first they were mostly 
men without capital or experience, 
tempted, by the high price of pro- 
visions and by the ambition of pos- 
sessing land, to take to wheat-grow- 
ing, in numbers far too numerous 
to enable them as a rule to succeed. 
For prices, of course, soon came 
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down. Many, unable to make a 
living from their land, and disin- 
clined to work as labourers, levied 
a sort of black mail on the unfortu- 
nate squatters by settling on their 
Runs, where, if they could not do 
themselves much good, they could 
do the squatter much harm, and 
oblige him in self-defence to buy 
them off at an extravagant sum. 
But though not at first a very 
thriving or reputable class, they are 
finding their level; in the neigh- 
bourhood of large towns they suc- 
ceed well enough, and from their 
numbers they constitute an impor- 
tant and powerful element of the 
population. 

Lastly, as manufactures have 
been introduced, the artisan class 
has increased. Possessing all the 
power, for good or evil, which 
trades-unionism gives them, they 
are not factory-workers living in 
smoke and foul air, but physically 
a picked body of men (for weakly 
men do not emigrate), working 


short hours, earning high wages, 
certain of constant employment, 
eating cheap food, enjoying frequent 
leisure. 

Victoria has every advantage of 
soil, climate, harbours, and lastly 
central position among the other 


colonies. It is hard to say whe- 
ther corn, wine, wool, meat, or 
manufactured articles will hereafter 
constitute its chief products and 
employ most industry, The grow- 
ing size and importance of Mel- 
bourne, already by far the most 
considerable city in Australia, will 
give a political colour to the colony. 
In times of excitement the lower 
classes, being the most numerous, 
will possess political power enough 
to do almost what they like. In 
quieter times superior education and 
position may have their natural 
weight. 

Where in a State all classes have 
equal power, there is necessarily a 
Democracy, that is, a Government 
ofthe people; not of the mob 
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which is merely a part of the peo- 
le. 

. Where also, the balance being 
equal, now one party, now another 
getting a temporary ascendancy, 
there we may expect fluctuations of 
policy, keenness of controversy, 
bitterness of hostility, and a general 
excitement of politics, drawing all 
classes more and more into its 
vortex, and intensifying the Demo- 
cracy. 

Where again there are vast and 
varied resources facilitating pro- 
gress, and few vested interests 
hindering it; a mixture of many 
races meeting on equal terms, and 
exhibiting every variety of opi- 
nions, manners, and industrial me- 
thods, accustoming people to see 
things from numerous and novel 
points of view; with conditions of 
industry still new and compara- 
tively untried, yet highly favourable; 
there will be rapid development with 
constant change—little distrust of 
novelty, therefore little conserva- 
tism; the Democracy will be an 
unstable and changing one. We 
may expect sudden, perhaps violent 
changes—brilliant, perhaps danger- 
ous experiments. 

3. Tasmania started under in- 
tensely aristocratic conditions: a 
large Government Staff, military of- 
ficers, and an organised and tightly- 
held population ; a steady, influx of 
educated men as visitors and often 
as settlers, (Indian officers induced 
to come by the peculiar regulations 
then in force in the East India 
Service) ; then large grants of land 
to encourage the influx of capital, 
with an almost unlimited supply of 
cheap convict labour and almost 
unlimited authority over it—hence 
a body of large landed proprietors. 
Add to this the distinction between 
bond and free, and you have marked 
separation of classes and strong 
feelings of caste—two classes only, 
an upper and a lower, and power 
exclusively in the upper. 

A large Government expenditure 
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in the colony of capital drawn from 
abroad, the plentiful and cheap con- 
vict labour, and the absence of all 
external competition, favoured the 
landed proprietors, who rapidly 
waxed rich and powerful. 

But all this was the result of 
political, and therefore temporary, 
arrangements; it was essentially 
artificial, and at the first breath of 
change it crumbled away. 

Two great events for Tasmania 
occurred at nearly the same time 
—the cessation of transportation, 
and with it of Government expen- 
diture ; and the discovery of gold 
in Victoria. 

The first was not felt at the mo- 
ment, for the additional market 
opened in Victoria far more than 
counterbalanced the loss of Govern- 
ment expenditure. For a little 
while Tasmania made great profits, 
and a splendid future seemed open- 
ing before her; but this prosperity 
was illusory and shortlived. 

Victoria soon began to supply 
her own wants; and as she could 
do this, with her great natural 
resources, much more advantage- 
ously than Tasmania could, the 
Tasmanians’ market was rapidly 
narrowed. 

The rest followed quickly: Tas- 
mania was soon undersold in her 
own markets. 

The great State-machinery con- 
nected with the convict system 
being now stopped or greatly re- 
duced, the Government class di- 
minished in importance: the influx 
of fresh criminals ceasing, and an 
exodus of many of the old ones 
setting in to the goldfields, there 
was a disturbance of the balance 


between labour and capital in favour 
of labour: the tone as well as the 


condition of the lower classes 
underwent an improvement, and 
they increased in importance : thus 
the upper class sank a little, the 
lower class rose. 

The great landholders lost their 
supply of cheap labour at the same 
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time that they lost the best part of 
their market: from that moment 
they began to decline. On the 
other hand the free lower popn- 
lation increasing in numbers, and 
many having saved a little money 
either through the rise in wages or 
from a trip to the diggings, a class 
of small farmers sprang into exist- 
ence, and commenced to compete 
on favourable terms with the great 
landholders : again the upper class 
sank a little, and the lower class 
rose. 

About this stage all the arable 
land which had been cleared and 
brought under the plough had had 
the cream taken off it. What 
remained was either second-rate, or 
densely timbered, or inaceessible in 
the existing state of the roads. 

The competition of Victoria had 
both raised the value of labour and 
diminished the value of produce. 
Tasmanian industry had received a 
severe blow, and the country was 
in no condition to open up fresh 
roads or clear fresh forests, No. 
thing remained but to go on culti- 
vating the land already occupied 
and deteriorated. But how was 
this to be done ? 

It could not be done (except in 
a few isolated cases) by rotation of 
crops and heavy manuring, because 
this implies the profitable fattening 
of stock, and stock in the neigh- 
bouring colonies could be fattened 
on their rich natural pastures for 
next to nothing, and imported at a 
price that defied home competition. 
All that could well be done—all 
that was done generally—was to 
go on cultivating each field on a 
farm in succession, leaving the other 
fields to rest and recruit in the 
interval. But this primitive ar- 
rangement required for even mo- 
derate success that labour, expensive 
as it was, should be economised to 
the utmost ; in other words, that the 
farmer should do the most of it him- 
self; and it afforded very little open- 
ing for the investment of capital, 
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which readily found more profitable 
employment in the adjacent, more 
highly favoured colonies. 

But it might be supposed that 
the system of farming might have 
been improved in many ways to 
meet the altered state of things, 
and that labour and capital might 
have been skilfully concentrated 
on a small surface, since it was 
no longer possible to spread them 
cheaply over a large surface. 

In a few cases they could be, and 
were concentrated; but generally 
speaking, they could not; certainly 
they were not; the few attempts 
made were not encouraging in their 
results, and the reasons, it would 
seem, were these: 

Concentration in farming, to be 
profitable, requires before all things 
a clear field: either the soil must 
be free of natural obstructions, or 
those obstructions must be remov- 
able at a small cost. Stones and 
stumps (or heavy timber of any 
kind) are alike fatal to it: the first 
preclude depth of tillage and destroy 
the tools, and so prevent the im- 
provement of instruments; and the 
second not only destroy the tools, but 
forbid cultivation in straight lines, 
without which you can make little 
progress in the improvement of 
processes. 

Now stones and timber are two 
of the most strongly marked features 
of Tasmania: hence instruments 
and processes alike were here com- 
pelled to retain in great measure 
their primitive simplicity. In a 
sketch like this it is of course im- 
possible to assign all the reasons; 
it must suffice to indicate the most 
important. 

Again, most improvements, espe- 
cially mechanical ones, require a 
wide field of operations to repay 
their cost: each can generally per- 
form but one operation, and re- 
quires therefore not only a clear 
field in each spot, but many such 
spots in one neighbourhood; in 
other words, the arable land must 
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be massed in considerable tracts, 
and the farmers must either farm 
on a large scale, or be packed suffi- 
ciently close to co-operate easily. 

But Tasmania is a broken coun- 
try; the land lies in small patches 
here and there, separated by steep 
hills, rugged roads, and thick fo- 
rests; transit is difficult, and co- 
operation on any efficient scale 
impossible. Hence farming, being 
reduced to the employment of rude 
instruments and simple processes, 
is fast falling into the hands of an 
uneducated and impecunious class ; 
and almost the whole population 
are farmers, or, as smiths, carriers, 
storemen, d&c., are closely con- 
nected with farming. 

Every year this process advances 
with increasing rapidity; the la- 
bourer’s labour is worth less to the 
capitalist and more to himself; the 
large landholders are disappearing 
fast; the small are rising into power; 
they are the councillors in all the 
municipalities ; they form an in- 
creasing proportion of the members 
of Parliament; they rule the elec- 
tions. They are rising like a tide, 
and will soon not only overpower 
but swallow up all the other classes. 
There is a certain rude comfort, but 
no material advance of prosperity, 
and a decline of refinement. 

The moral and political develop- 
ment coincides with the industrial. — 

The different centres of produc- 
tion are isolated from each other by 
the broken character of the country. 
Farm lies apart from farm, and dis- 
trict from district; there are no 
great navigable rivers; the soil 
along the coasts is generally barren, 
and the growing poverty of the 
people hinders the improvement of 
the roads ; rates are unpopular and 
difficult to levy. 

Isolation breeds petty ideas and 
narrow views; local interests over- 
power national interests; neigh- 
bours intermarry all round, and 
family clanship is added to provin- 
cial localism ; there is a rapid amal- 
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gamation of all classes; for in each 
district all classes are forced for 
society’s sake to mingle freely; the 
sons of gentlemen are thus inferior 
to their parents, the sons of arti- 
sans and petty tradesmen superior 
to theirs; and as each district is 
but a type of all the rest, the amal- 
gamation of classes becomes na- 
tional. 

There is a gradual growth of local 
good feeling and of a quiet, jog- 
trot morality, not high-toned, but 
decent. 

Even the old political animosities, 
relics of a bygone state of things, 
are dying out fast; only one or two 
of the old bitter partisans survive. 
Judging by present tendencies, not 
many years will elapse before the 
Tasmanian settler becomes one of 
the most marked national types ex- 
isting. With little opportunity for 
progress, he will become averse to 
change, and will be strongly con- 
servative. 

Secure of moderate comfort, un- 
disturbed by excitement, and living 
under the eye of his whole petty 
neighbourhood, he will be quiet and 
orderly. 

Consisting of but one class, and 
being therefore on an equality with 
all his neighbours, he will be demo- 
cratic, 

Nations are like water; when 
they cease to flow onward they 
stagnate: the river bed changes to 
a marsh—a waste of scattered pools. 

Two causes have contributed to 
bring this about in Tasmania. Its 
head waters have been partially 
dried up, and other channels have 
drained its waters away. This is 
not its fault, but its misfortune. 

Tasmania has made a gallant 
struggle against adversity; all 
honour to her children for it. And 
yet, for all that, the old taunt of 
‘Sleepy Hollow’ applied to her is 
coming true, for destiny is stronger 
than man. 

As the old landed proprietors 
disappear, and capital migrates to 
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more favourable fields; as farming 
retrogrades and roads wear out, not 
from excessive traffic, but from the 
winter rains and the inefficient 
repairs; as competition narrows 
her market more and more, en- 
terprise will die out, and political 
stagnation will follow industrial. 

At present as a last resource the 
Tasmanian has pinned his faith to 
legislative action; he looks to 
Government for his regeneration, 
and is ready to plunge into any 
mad scheme for his country’s de- 
velopment; but this will pass 
away. 

When he finds that no legisla- 
tive dodge will avail to entice immi- 
grants to a country where the in- 
habitants themselves cannot find 
sufficient employment, but have to 
migrate yearly; nor capital to a 
rugged, broken country where the 
returns to industry must neces- 
sarily be less than in the fair, fat, 
level lands close by; nor even that 
a railway run through the emi- 
nently pastoral part of the country 
will succeed in welding together the 
scattered agricultural centres; and 
further that they are too small, too 
poor, and too scattered to be worth 
the cost of welding ; when he has 
tried all these and other plans on 
which he is now intent, and finds 
that they lead but to disappoint- 
ment and impoverishment, then 
will come the reaction, then will 
you not easily get him to put his 
hand in his pocket for any national 
undertaking, then will his conser- 
vatism shine forth in strong con- 
trast to his Victorian neighbour, 
and he will be as intensely sus- 
picious of State enterprises as he is 
now intensely credulous. 

Few now dispute that the phy- 
sical conditions of a country mainly 
determine the industrial, and the 
industrial to a great extent the 
political: other influences . con- 
tribute, but this is the main order. 
The process is governed by a fixed 
law, the law of natural selection, 
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by which every organism, whether 
it be an animal ora plant, an in- 
dividual or a community, tends to 
take its form and structure, its 
habits and character, from sur- 
rounding circumstances, and to fit 
itself to the conditions of its exist- 
ence, whether these be favourable 
or unfavourable. 

The political conditions and ten- 
dencies the deciphering and de- 
scription of which have been at- 
tempted, are as it were the clay 
in which our countrymen in Aus- 
tralia are planted, the breezes that 
blow about them. Their effect or 
resultant is what in slang phrase 
is called the Spirit of the Age. But 
unless man is a vegetable, unless 
communities are crops, unless his- 
tory is the bare description of the 
combined effect upon him of certain 
meteorological and geological con- 
ditions, the spirit of the age is not 
the master of the spirit of man. 
Rather is history the record of the 
struggle of man, successfully or 
unsuccessfully, against the spirit of 
the age, against the force of cir- 
cumstances restricting, confining, 
dragging down. To imagine some 
of the drawbacks, pitfalls, impedi- 
ments ‘of a new community, sepa- 
rated by thousands of miles from 
the Old World, is surely not very 
difficult. No local history and as- 
sociations, no historic painting, 
architecture, or memorials of the 
past—the proportion of the upper 
class so small as to indicate retro- 
gression rather than advance in re- 
finement — scarcely anything for 
the mind to occupy itself with, ex- 
cept to labour for the meat that 
perishes, 

Has the Queen’s sovereignty, the 
close union with the home country, 
no power for good on communities 
in this stage of development? Is 
the English Government, instead of 
making itself intimately acquainted 
with the characteristics and wants 
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of the colonies, to disclaim all re- 
sponsibility for them? It does not 
indeed openly express its desire to 
be separated from them, but prac- 
tically it has been showing its real 
opinion, and bringing about this 
result by acts the significance and 
effects of which cannot be mistaken, 
by the absence of any cordial ex- 
pressions of pride or satisfaction in 
the possession of colonies; worse 
than this, in the case of New Zealand 
by charges and _ recriminations 
against the colonists which were 
demonstrably inaccurate and unjust. 
The little bands of English soldiers, 
toosmall to be any material expense 
(and that expense, such as it was, 
being in almost every instance borne 
by the colony), but important asa 
nucleus for the training and leading 
of the colonial forces in case of 
emergency, and much more impor- 
tant as being to the colonies what 
the flag is to the regiment, the sign 
and symbol of loyalty and union, 
have been withdrawn amid regret 
generally expressed, and felt much 
more deeply than it was expressed, 
for there was a certain proud fear 
lest such expression should be mis- 
construed. 

The link is not quite broken 
yet. Evidence of the strong attach- 
ment to the mother country is abun- 
dant. In the remotest hut, far up 
in the bush, of the old convict shep- 
herd you may generally see the 
wooden slab walls papered, not 
with colonial prints and illustrations 
(common enough now), but with 
the home views and incidents and 
ceremonials and portraits which 
make the Illustrated London News 
the most popular newspaper in 
every quarter of the globe where 
Englishmen are to be found. Surely 
the old country can still do some- 
thing for its colonies—can at an 
rate leave off doing what has been 
too much done already. 
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INCE the year 1857, in which 
h the Council of Military Edu- 
cation was appointed, there has 
been a continual development of the 
educational system for officers of the 
English Army. Military education 
has been carefully watched over, both 
by the country and also by superior 
officers of the Army, from that date ; 
and, in the very lucid, liberal, and 
practical ‘ First Report’ of the 
Royal Commission appointed to 
enquire into the state of that edu- 
cation, published in 1869, we have 
a solemn approval of the aims and 
endeavours of the last twelve years 
for the culture of military officers. 
We may surely ask then, what has 
the country required in naval 
officers, and what machinery have 
the officers of the Navy demanded, 
for the education of their own service 
in the same period ? and what has 
been done to fit naval officers for 
the scientific warfare which will 
hereafter win the day, no less in 
sea fights than in a battle on shore ? 
This question may be answered in 
a few words. No list of educa- 
tional establishments exists for 
the Navy, like that which appears 
on the first page as the Report of 
the Military Commission. There, 
two colleges, and eight establish- 
ments for special instruction, attest 
the desire of the sister service to 
possess a thoroughly instructed 
body of officers, as well as the ap- 
proval of the country of the appro- 
priation of large sums to that object. 

We have for the Navy a floating 
college—the Britannia, where boys 
are taught from the age of twelve 
to fourteen; a school of gunnery, 
where lieutenants of ages varying 
generally from twenty-two to 
twenty-seven may, if they desire it, 
enjoy an admir ‘able year’s training ; 
and a college at Portsmouth, where 
officers of the ranks of Captain and 
Commander, of ages varying gene- 


rally from twenty-six to forty, may 
amuse themselves by mumbling 
mathematics for a year or so, when 
on half-pay. Besides these 1 regular 
establishments, some instruction is 
given by naval instructors, who are 
borne in sea-going ships, and who, 
during three to four years of each 
midshipman’s career, between four- 
teen and eighteen years of age, 
snatch such moments as they can 
from the duties of the ship, to 
prevent the mathematics and navi- 
gation which were acquired in the 
Britannia, from being entirely for- 
gotten. Quite recently, the first of 
these four years has been passed in 
a ship set apart, where the ordinary 
duties and routine have been more 
adapted to continuation of study, 
and where more masters are en- 
gaged than in regular sea-going 
ships. 

Those who know the superiority 
of highly instructed officers, and 
have understood, in the war lately 
raging, that cultivated intelligence 
has been the master and not the 
slave of system, will agree with me 
in deploring the want of instruction 
among officers in our Navy, and the 
poor prospects which the puny 
though expensive plans to which I 
have referred afford of producing 
an efficient body of officers here- 
after. 

To those who do not appreciate 
our needs, I must offer an assu- 
rance, founded on some experience 
and thought, that the existing in- 
struction of naval officers is small, 
and that the prospects for the 
future are indifferent ; and in order 
that the proper value may be as- 
signed to my assertion, I have not 
hesitated to append my name to 
this paper on its publication. | 
intend to appeal to my brother- 
officers, and to present my views in 
detail = them, in another place ; 
but, as I am now addressing many 
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who have a more genuine love for 
our naval service than acquaintance 
with its details, 1 shall merely in- 
dicate broadly the present state of 
naval education, and point out how 
it affects the interests and safety 
of our homes in this country, and 
of our many possessions abroad. 
May I say, as one who feels 
deeply the affectionate indulgence 
with which a sailor’s life is re- 
garded, that, in time of peace, our 
countrymen have treated our Navy 
too much as their own especial toy ; 
that they have lavished upon its 
officers, at all times during late 
years, all the honours and gra- 
tuities which have ever been asked 
of them without a question; and 
that even the most hard-headed 
among them have, when on the 
deck of a man of war, yielded to 
the sentiment which, since the 
victories of the last great war, has 
surrounded our Navy? Have we 


built too much upon this indul- 
gence? Have we, as a body, pre- 


pared ourselves and our younger 
officers to merit again, in sea-fights 
of the future, the gratitude of our 
countrymen, and to win once more 
for our service a sympathy which 
shall again last for over half a 
century? The fights of to-day are 
unlike those of seventy years ago— 
in this respect—that mind plays a 
proportionately greater part than 
it then did, in wielding the 
weapons of war, and that those 
weapons are of so intricate and 
delicate a character that they can 
be no more handled by untrained 
officers than smallswords can be 
wielded by ploughmen. Chief of 
these weapons is the force of sea- 
men whom our naval officers are 
called on to command; and this 
body, intelligent and instructed as 
it is, cannot, without injury to dis- 
cipline and loss of efficiency, be 
put into the hands of officers who 
have not such a degree of education 
as is requisite to inspire respect for 
their position and character. 
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I think, then, that the country is 
interested in a subject, which so 
nearly concerns its safety and 
honour, as the fitness of its naval 
officers to carry on successful ope- 
rations in a future war. 

We believe that in the naval 
service we possess a body of 
officers of high spirit, of much 
devotion to duty, and of love for 
their profession. At the same time 
those in whom we recognise these 
qualities in the highest degree, 
are unanimous in their | desire 
for a more complete and liberal 
education, and for a more methodi- 
cal and regular training for their 
successors, than they themselves en- 
joyed in youth; and they live on, 
in the hope which is inspired by 
the yearly annihilation of many a 
time-honoured prejudice ; recollect- 
ing, as some of the oldest of their 
number do recollect, that the pre- 
judice against education of the 
people, which used to exist among 
no few squires and parsons, has 
at last given way on shore, under 
the pressure of Continental ex- 
ample and competition; and ex- 
pecting that the example of foreign 
navies, of both northern and south- 
ern nations, all of whom give 
a lengthened course of education 
to their officers, will at last prevail 
over the prejudice of many a 
worthy captain and ultra Tory ad- 
miral; expecting also, that, some 
day the interest of the country will 
take a more definite shape than that 
of general goodwill. 

The course adopted in foreign 
navies, as may be seen stated at 
length, in a pamphlet by Captain 
Charles Hope, orin the Report of a 
Committee which sat last year on 
what was called the ‘higher edu- 
cation of naval officers,’ is, to give 
a lengthened training of from 
three to four years, from the age of 
fifteen or sixteen; and it is remark- 
able that this course should be fol- 
lowed as well by Swedes and Nor- 
wegians, by Danes and Dutch, by 
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Americans and North-Germans, 
who are all sailors of our own sort, 
than by Russians and French, 
Spaniards, Italians, and Portuguese. 

The training of officers of those 
countries finishes at from eighteen 
to twenty years of age, and every 
part of their profession is methodi- 
cally taught, with as little waste or 
loss of time or means as in training 
for any other business of life. All 
officers are thus well grounded in 
their profession, and there is no 
necessity in their case for that 
higher training, or, as I should call 
it, that attempted redemption of a 
mis-spent past, which formed the 
subject of the enquiries of the 
above-named Committee. 

In the English Navy, on the 
other hand, boys are taken on 
board the Britannia at from twelve 
to thirteen years of age, and re- 
main there for two years, under 
a training chiefly educational, part 
professional. At the age of four- 
teen to fifteen they are sent to a 
frigate or line of battle ship, which 
takes them to sea for the best part 
of a year, during which, a training, 
part educational and chiefly profes- 
sional, is continued. Thus at the 
age of fifteen to sixteen, after three 
years of a mixed educational and 
professional training, the young 
midshipmen are discharged to the 
service afloat. Our plan is there- 
fore totally different from that of 
all other countries. It is true that 
a grave authority, viz. Dr. Woolley, 
the Director of Naval Education, 
has said of the French system that 
‘it is the same as ours, except as 
to age and examination for entry ;’ 
also that the Committee, of which 
he was a member, have actually 
said in their Report that ‘ the total 
period of training in the French 
service, like our own at present, 
amounts to three years.’ And 
though Dr. Woolley accompanied 
his statement with words which 
partially explained it to those who 
know anything of the Imperial 
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system, the Committee seem to 
take no note of the difference 
of age at entry (the French begin- 
ning their three years at fifteen to 
eighteen, and the English at twelve 
to thirteen), any more than they 
do of the connection between the 
French Government and all their 
public schools, which has enabled 
them to adapt the curriculum to 
the needs of the public services. 
The comparison is a ridiculous one, 
and tends to mislead the readers 
of the Report. It would, in point 
of fact, be less inaccurate to say 
that the French system was ‘like 
our own at present,’ if our own 
course were of six years instead of 
three. 

The English midshipman, then, at 
the age of fifteen to sixteen, is sent, 
after three years of this mixed 
training, to a squadron, cruising at 
home or abroad, for three years. 
In practice there is nothing definite 
about his career, his instruction, 
or his duties during this time; 
but he is expected to emerge at 
the age of nineteen a complete 
officer, and to pass those examina- 
tions which shall qualify him for 
the rank of Lieutenant. Does he 
so emerge? The records of a past 
system, differing but very slightly 
from that of to-day, say No! in 
a most unmistakable way: Pro- 
fessor Main, the most trustworthy 
witness whom we can produce, says 
No! the Board of Admiralty, in a 
Report to the House of Commons, 
also say No! 

And here the compulsory educa- 
tion and training cease, while we 
should remember that any self cul- 
ture is extremely difficult on board 
ship; with few books, without any 
of the helps which are found on 
shore, and with no necessity for that 
strife in the race which, now and 
then, in other walks of life, brings 
the uneducated man to the surface. 
I have said that all attainable evi- 
dence proves the non-completion of 
the training of young officers, at 
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the end of their term of probation. 
Wherein does the cause of so great 
a failure lie? The education given 
on board the Britannia seems to be 
-good of its kind, though too much 
may have been crammed into the 
limited time which is passed on 
board her, and those who have had 
experience of the youngsters, who 
have passed through her, can speak 
favourably of their spirit and of 
their discipline. 

The course of the frigate, in 
which they pass the year between 
the ages of fourteen and fifteen and 
fifteen and a half, though deficient 
in many practical points, is still an 
attempt which has done some little 
good, and has met with partial suc- 
cess, inasmuch as an economy of 
time and means has resulted from 
its adoption. But, of the three 


years remaining before the period 
of the final examination of an 
officer is reached, nothing can be 
said but that it is a time of con- 
fusion, during which the conflicting 


claims of duties on board and in 
boats, duties of detail which should 
be given to petty officers, lessons 
in the practice of seamanship, les- 
sons in gunnery, lessons in mathe- 
matics, frequent parades, musters 
and inspections, jostle and hurry 
each other in desultory and harass- 
ing succession; so that, although 
instructors are provided, and regu- 
lations prescribe that they shall be 
employed, a faithfully kept record 
shows that not more than twelve 
hours per week are passed in actual 
instruction of any sort, in any ship 
of the Fleet. 

As a first consequence of this, it 
is found to be absolutely necessary 
to employ Government instructors 
to grind or cram every single mid- 
shipman for his final examination at 
the age of nineteen for the rank of 
Lieutenant ; thus for the first time, 
and, as I trust, for the last, recognis- 
ing cramming as a necessity, and as 
a Government institution. 

In order to be strictly accurate, 
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I must say that whereas the scheme 
of to-day includes two years passed 
on board the Britannia, beginning 
at the age of twelve to thirteen, 
that of the year before last in- 
cluded a little more than one year 
in the Britannia, beginning at thir- 
teen to fourteen, the difference being 
that an additional year is now to be 
passed in the Britannia instead of 
being spent at school. 

In the brief review above, I have 
only considered the preparation of 
midshipmen in the subjects of their 
final examination for Lieutenant, in 
which neither history, political 
geography, physics, nor drawing find 
a place. All,these subjects are 
therefore deliberately abandoned at 
the early age of fifteen to six- 
teen, while, as I have shown above, 
there is no hope of anything else 
being acquired in the three years’ 
confused struggle in  sea-going 
ships; and, in point of fact, while 
of the three great heads of the final 
examination, practical gunnery is 
learned only at the last moment, 
and navigation and nautical astro- 
nomy are crammed for about six 
weeks after the gunnery has been 
passed through—the practice of 
seamanship, and the ability to exer- 
cise command, are not acquired till 
after all examinations are passed, 
and the rank of Sub-lieutenant is 
reached. 

What is the cause of all this 
confusion, and who or what stands 
in the way of its removal? Patron- 
age on the one hand, and prejudice 
on the other. The former has hung 
like a millstone round the neck of 
judicious reformers for years, 
though it is fair to say that by 
no one have its foundations been so 
rudely shaken as by Mr. Childers 
since he took office as First Lord of 
the Admiralty. 

The prejudice is a more formid- 
able obstacle to progress ; and it has 
been so fully shared by the Com- 
mittee before named, whose duty 
it was to point out to the Board of 
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Admiralty what was required to 
improve the higher education of 
naval officers, that I will quote 
their words. In comparing the 
systems of English and foreign 
navies, they say that ‘The system 
of entry at an earlier age (than in 
foreign navies) which, as a rule, 
has always been the practice in the 
English service, ensures the ob- 
taining a supply of young officers 
at a time when, their minds being 
docile and plastic, and their habits 
and modes of thought yet unformed, 
they can be more easily inured to 
the peculiar habits of a sea life, be 
more accustomed to its unavoidable 
privations and occasional hardships, 
be trained up in attachment to 
their profession, and be induced to 
adopt it heartily as their vocation in 
life. Early entry into the service is 
therefore associated with all the 
traditions of the Navy, is in accord- 
ance with its historical recollec- 


tions, and is in unison with the 
general tone of professional feeling 


on the subject.’ 

Whether committees should re- 
port according to the evidence 
which they have taken or not, is 
better known to the authority who 
nominates them than to the outside 
public; but the latter can only 
accept the Report by the light of 
the evidence. No evidence in con- 
firmation of the last paragraph 
which I have quoted appears in the 
Appendix, and many officers alto- 
gether deny that early entry is in 
unison with the general tone of 
intelligent professional feeling on 
the subject, although they admit 
that the historical recollections and 
traditions of a very conservative 
service might afford a mere majo- 
rity of voices against them. To the 
minds of many of those who love 
their service, and who wish to see 
it not only the shield, but also the 
right hand of our country in peace 
as well as in war—to those who 
take Raleigh’s motto ‘Tam Marti 
quam Mercurio’ for their own, 
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there seems to be danger lurking 
in that part of the Report which I 
have quoted. They think they hear 
a plea for ‘ yet a little sleep, a little 
slumber, a little folding of the 
hands to sleep;’ together with a 
voice in which they are strangely 
reminded of the recruiting sergeant 
and his ribbons, his shilling, and 
his glass of beer, all of which they 
fancied had long ago been con- 
signed to the tomb. The Appendix 
throws no light on this part of the 
Report, and we are constrained to 
believe that the Committee accepted 
the prejudice in favour of early 
entry into the Navy, to which I 
have referred, and which alone 
stands in the way of the proper 
education of young naval officers, 
without examining into its origin or 
ascertaining its foundation. 

The whole question turns upon 
this early entry, whose theoretical 
advantages are here stated in such 
well-satisfied terms. I say theore- 
tical advantages, because no one 
can prove that our boys of fifteen to 
sixteen years of age, brought up at 
the ordinary schools of this country, 
corresponding to their rank in life, 
are less docile and plastic, less ca- 
pable of encountering hardships and 
privations, less capable of attach- 
ment to a noble profession, which 
requires intelligent study and con- 
fers posts of command and honour, 
than boys of twelve to thirteen, The 
latter age is that at which boys 
generally go to a public school ; and 
if our English public schools are 
not greatly changed and fallen into 
discredit of late years, they are still 
the very home and cradle of those 
qualities, which early entry into the 
Navy is supposed by the Committee 
to secure. The highest praise 
which can be given to the boys in 
the Britannia is, that they are like 
public schoolboys in spirit and dis- 
cipline. Do they enter the Navy 
early in the sense spoken of by the 
Committee? No. Their entry into 
the Britannia is early, but their 
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service afloat enly begins at four- 
teen to fifteen. Why then put the 
Britannia in competition with our 
admirable public schools? Why 
shorten the term of liberal educa- 
tion? Why make a boy vain with 
his uniform and his pretended com- 
mand before he is fifteen years of 
age? Again, if this early entry be 
requisite for the young officer, it 
should be equally necessary for the 
young seamen of our fleet, whose 
education and training are the most 
successful of any bedy of men in the 
service of the Crown. Yet, what 
happens with them? Why, the early 
entry is so thoroughly ignored, that 
they only appear on board a har- 
bour ship at the average age of fif- 
teen years and six months, coming 
straight from their village school, 
in their brown jacket and corduroy 
trousers; and they are not trans- 
ferred to the ships of the Fleet and 
to the life which has ‘peculiar ha- 
bits, unavoidable privations, and 
occasional hardships,’ till they are 
nearer seventeen than sixteen years 
of age. 

English naval officers are there- 
fore held to be so peculiar a body 
that they are to be treated dif- 
ferently in this respect, not only 
from all others, north and south, 
east and west, but also from the 
very men they have to command ; 
and, at what cost is to be seen when 
telling up the number of rising pub- 
lic men of the naval profession. 
Professor Main, looking back over 
an intimate acquaintance with the 
Navy of more than thirty years, 
says that ‘in his opinion, in the 
higher branches of the service, we 
have more educated, thoughtful, 
and intelligent men than we shall 
have among those who are coming 
on now;’ although he is also of 
opinion that ‘no men in the world 
work harder than naval officers 
when they have an object in view.’ 

T cannot conclude without giving 
an opinion as to what course should 
be pursued to improve the state of 
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things which I have been lament- 
ing. I have explained that the 
Britannia usurps. the place of a 
public school, and, that his service 
afloat as midshipman wastes the 
time and pains of a young officer, 
and passes like an uneasy dream, 
while it secures no definite instruc- 
tion. But, if the special training 
of the naval officer were quite 
separated from his early education, 
then that education could be con- 
tinued at the ordinary schools of 
the country, till the average of fif- 
teen years of age. He would then 
enter the Naval College with some 
of the self-reliance of the public 
schoolboy, with some of the liberal 
feelings towards other professions 
which we naval officers are said to 
lack, and with a stronger individu- 
ality than can be the rule with 
those who, from twelve cr thirteen, 
have lived a life of close companion- 
ship, with but one set of boys or 
men. 

Let him then begin his special 
training for the Navy at fifteen. 
He will take it up with greater 
zest than if he had already been 
three years at a special school. He 
should now begin to learn methodi- 
cally all those parts of a seaman’s 
work, and of an officer’s duties, 
which are at present supposed to 
be attained, in some unseen and 
certainly mysterious manner, of 
which no one can explain the how, 
the when, or the where. He will, at 
the same time, continue his studies 
of mathematics and other subjects, 
giving more time to these in win- 
ter, and devoting three or four 
months of summer to trips in small 
school vessels at sea. If he passes 
two years in these studies and prac- 
tices, he will reach an average age 
of seventeen. Now let him be sent to 
sea in a frigate for the best part 
of a year, and having already learnt 
to do a seaman’s work with his own 
hands, let him be taught an officer’s 
duties, and given an officer’s respon- 
sibilities, under the guidance and 
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correction of experienced captains 
and commanders. Will he now want 
docility? will he fail in being able 
to encounter the privations of a sea 
life, or will he feel no vocation for 
the profession whose period of 
tutelage is past, for which he has 
been intelligently trained, and which 
opens for him a career full of in- 
terest, and not without adventure ? 
I am convinced that it will not be 
so; and I believe that such a train- 
ing will prepare him, not only to 
master the difficulties and dangers 
of a sea life, but also to appreciate 
the beauties of nature, to compre- 
hend the laws which rule the phe- 
nomena which he daily witnesses, 
and which are now too often a 
sealed book to our young officers, 
to profit by the visits to foreign 
countries, and opportunities for the 
acquisition of foreign languages, 


and turn to account the incidents 
of daily life which now pass unno- 
ticed and are little understood by 


him. 

Sir James Graham once expressed 
his admiration for the naval charac- 
ter. He described it as the noblest 
this country could produce, and 
said that he could scarcely speak of 
it in terms too strong. The charge 
of maintaining such a character is 
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committed, no less to the naval 
service, than to the country of 
which it forms a part; and, whether 
in peace or war, we are bound to 
hand down to our successors an 
unimpaired reputation for skill in 
the conduct of our fleets, as well as 
for the maintenance of intelligent 
discipline in their personnel. 

The Navy of England is her first 
and second line of defence, the 
guardian of her commerce, and her 
only means of carrying war into an 
enemy’s country. I therefore con- 
clude with questions which con- 
cern every British householder, and 
which the country would do well 
to examine. Has the training of 
our naval officers progressed, in pro- 
portion to the advance which has 
been made in the art of war, or to 
the increased spread of general 
knowledge, or even to the great 
stride which is perceptible in the 
intelligence of our seamen? And is 
the present training of our officers 
valeulated to produce commanders 
of fleets and vessels, who shall carry 
future naval operations to a trium- 
phant issue? The answer must be 
in the negative. 

James G. GoopEnovan, 
Captain Royal Navy. 
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CHINESE STATESMEN AND. STATE PAPERS. 
Iil 


N our last article we were led by 
the papers analysed to a con- 
sideration of some of the leading 
facts connected with the labours of 
missionaries in China. Of the bad 
impression made upon the minds of 
the Chinese—the educated and the 
ignorant alike—we had abundant 
evidence. How has this come to 
pass ? and what is the true expla- 
nation of a result so opposed to all 
our ideas of what should be the 
natural influence of the creed and 
the doctrines of Christianity? Is 
it in the people worked upon—or 
their rulers more especially—the 
form in which the creed is pre- 
sented—or the mode in which the 
teachers prosecute their labours 
under foreign protection for the 
conversion of the heathen—that we 
are to seek for an explanation of 


eflects so contrary to our best hopes 


and their desires? We think it is 
scarcely possible to have read the 
various utterances of statesmen, 
high functionaries, literati, and 
gentry, plainly reflected in the pla- 
cards of the populace and the 
deeds of violence lately enacted at 
Tientsin andelsewhere, withoutsuch 
questions arising. They are for so 
far without a satisfactory answer, 
nothing proceeding either from mis- 
sionary or politician having hitherto 
thrown much light upon this ‘ re- 
ligious difficulty’—quite as disturb- 
ing in its effects in the far Hast as 
in the West. 

It has lately been suggested by a 
portion of the newspaper press on 
this side of the globe that ‘the mis- 
sionary question is less important 
than it seems.’ We believe the 
exact reverse of this is nearer the 
truth, and that neither writers nor 
the public in England have fully 
understood its significance. The 
ever widening and deepening in- 
fluence it exercises on all our rela- 


tions with China, is certainly not 
appreciated. It has proved a stum- 
bling block to all who have sought 
to advance the work of progress 
in other directions, and a rock of 
offence to all the Chinese Mandarins 
who have struck their foot against 
it. Tseng-Kwo-fan, one of the most 
influential of the Viceroys of China, 
if he has not wrecked his fortunes 
in the affair of Tientsin, came out of 
it with grievous damage ;—and the 
latest event in this series, the assas- 
sination of Ma, his successor in the 
government at Nanking, which was 
popularly attributed to his action in 
the matter of missionary troubles 
there, has introduced a new element 
of evil augury into Chinese history. 
The Chinese mob have from old time 
been accustomed to rise in insur- 
rection upon their rulers, and slay 
or rend them in pieces; but the 
dagger or sword in the hand of an 
individual assassin was hitherto un- 
heard of. A fan, a pencil, and a 
tobacco-pipe are as a rule the most 
dangerous weapons ever carried by 
Chinese when not actually in’ the 
field. Ma, the victim in this case, 
in the plenitude of his authority as 
Governor-General of the two pro- 
vinces, may have anticipated insur- 
rection or disgrace as among the 
contingencies attaching to his high 
position ; but we will venture to 
affirm that, among all the possible 
chances and dangers of his career 
as a Chinese functionary on the 
highest rung of the official ladder, 
it never entered into his imagina- 
tion that he might be stabbed in 
open day by a singleassailant. Yet 
so it was. While passing in state 
through the gateway leading to his 
yamén after presiding over the mili- 
tary exercises, and in the midstof his 
attendants, he was struck down by 
an assassin. Whatever may have 
been the motive of his assailant, it 
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is certain that the popular mind 
attributed his immolation to a 
righteous anger on the part of the 
literati and people for his repressive 
action when they threatened another 
missionary outbreak, in sequence 
to the massacre at Tientsin and of 
like kind. 

The State papers we have to deal 
with in this concluding series refer 
chiefly to other matters more 
directly connected with political 
relations, and giving the views of 
the leading provincial authorities 
on the projected revision of the 
Treaty of Tientsin,—and thechanges 
it was incumbent on the Chinese 
Government to demand on their 
own side or to resist if proposed on 
ours. In these the missionary ques- 
tion forms only one of several sub- 
jects held to deserve serious consi- 
deration, in relation to the interests 
of China and the exigencies of 
Foreign Powers. These papers are 
the more interesting as the writers 
travel over the whole ground of 
their foreign relations, and we thus 
get the opinion of some of the 
higher functionaries as to the policy 
it behoves China to adopt under 
existing circumstances, and some 
insight into that which they would 
adopt, if left to themselves. 

When the question of a revision 
of the Treaty of Tientsin first 
arose, some three years ago, the 
Foreign Board at Peking, it appears, 
sent a circular of a confidential 
character to all the Governor- 
Generals of Provinces, directing 
them to communicate, for the infor- 
mation of the Emperor, their views 
on the modifications, if any, which 
they deemed necessary or expedient 
in the foreign relations of China, 
and more especially in the Treaty 
between China and Great Britain. 
This elicited from the high offi- 
cers in the several provinces con- 
fidential reports in reply, which, so 
far as we know, have never been 
published by the Chinese Govern- 
ment, even in abstract, either in the 
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Peking Gazette or by any other 
channels. One of these reports— 
that from Tseng-Kwo-fan, at the 
time Governor-General of the two 
Kiang—was apparently obtained in 
some indirect way from Nanking, 
and a translation appeared in the 
columns of the local press at 
Shanghai. The very fact that such 
a document had got into foreign 
hands, was supposed to throw a 
doubt on its authenticity; but 
there appears sufficient internal 
evidence to justify reliance upon the 
genuine character of the document. 
Most of the high officials, it is true, 
succeeded better in keeping their 
reports secret-—but much, neverthe- 
less, leaked out through the ya- 
méns, and the contents were pretty 
well known in the course of a 
few months, though received in a 
more or less fragmentary form. 
Judging from what we now know 
on this subject (after it has been 
sifted and studied by those who 
are in the best position to form 
an opinion), it may be doubted 
whether the Chinese Government 
had anything to fear from the pub- 
lication of the papers in extenso. 
It might, on the contrary, have 
been the best, as well as a bolder 
policy, to have allowed Merchants 
and Missionaries, no less than 
Foreign Governments, to see what 
the highest placed officials of the 
Empire really thought of the situa- 
tion and the sweeping changes 
urged by foreign communities. A 
good deal of misapprehension on 
this head might, by such a course, 
have been removed, and many dan- 
gerous illusions effectually de- 
stroyed. We quite agree with a 
local print, that ‘ We really do want 
authentic details regarding the 
feelings and opinions of our oppo- 
nents. . . There are weapons used 
against us secretly, and we want to 
know exactly what they are, before 
we prepare to meet them.’ So also, 
we think, while we are criticising 
the action of the Chinese Govern- 
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ment, it would be well to bear in 
mind the attitude taken by men 
like Shun-chun-Wang, commonly 
called the Seventh Prince (a younger 
brother of the Prince of Kung), W6, 
and others of the same party. They 
are of the old anti-foreign school of 
politicians, who believe with Yeh, 
of Canton memory, that to admit 
foreigners into the ports was ‘like 
keeping a tiger in one’s verandah,’ 
and that every patriot or true 
Chinese was bound to bring back, if 
possible, the past days of exclusive- 
ness and isolation. Nor can it be 
denied, we fear, that if foreigners 
are not anxious to play the tiger 
themselves wherever they obtain a 
footing, the foreign communities in 
China are very reckless in opening 
the doors to other wild beasts, in 
the shape of rebels and revolu- 
tionists. 

When people talk of ‘ doing good 
to China,’ it is obvious that the 
phrase is open to very diverse inter- 
pretations. Foreign residents at 
Hong Kong and the Ports mostly 
mean doing good for themselves pri- 
marily. They may believe that 
the development of the country, 
which they seek to hasten, will 
also be good to the natives ;—but 
between the measures desired and 
the end contemplated —a regene- 
rated China with rail-roads, tele- 
graphic lines, and reformed ad- 
ministration, with foreign agencies 
everywhere in full operation, deve- 
loping the resources of the country, 
working their mines, introducing 
machinery wherever it can be pro- 
fitably employed, and superseding 
generally all native means of trans- 
port and navigation in the interior, 
there lies a revolution. A yawn- 
ing gulf, that is, of untried depth 
and width, to be bridged over by a 
transition stage, of the nature of 
which no one, Chinese or foreigner, 
can speak with either confidence 
or authority. There may be enter- 
prising Americans, ‘capable British 
merchants,’ or Communistic French- 
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men, who see no difficulties in the 
way of a complete transformation 
of both soil and people in a few 
years by means of foreign skill and 
capital. But Chinese statesmen 
can hardly be blamed if they have 
not the same robust faith—and, 
doubtful of the end, are profoundly 
averse to any joint-stock company 
proposals for revolutionising their 
country and enriching the pro- 
jectors. 

What missionaries mean by ‘doing 
good to China,’ bears, of course, 
a very different signification. With 
them no doubt it means ‘the pure 
desire to benefit the Chinese, morally 
and physically, by giving them anew 
faithand better religious influences.’ 
But it is quite clear that the two 
designs, however philanthropic both 
may be at bottom, do not work well 
together, and by no means go hand 
in hand. The material changes 
brought about more or less rapidly 
by Commerce must precede and 
lead the way. The missionary 
work, if pushed on in advance, 
will speedily block up the road 
and render progress impossible for 
either. All past experience demon- 
strates this plainly. The latter 
course has been taken, chiefly 
under Roman Catholic guidance. 
The Romish missions have pre- 
ceded Commerce in the interior. 
They have been put in the van 
under the flag of France; and 
perpetual conflict with both autho- 
rities and people has been the 
result. Political complications have 
followed religious difficulties, and 
the whole question of progress 
hangs now upon the possibility of 
removing the latter out of the 
field of contention. On the coast 
and at the Treaty Ports, on the 
contrary, trade opened the way, 
and keeps it free from all serious 
obstruction, The Tientsin mas- 
sacre, and other scarce less grievous 
incidents of like character at a 
few points in the vicinity of the 
Ports, are but the reflex action 
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of disturbances originating with 
missionary work in the interior. 
It might have better served the in- 
terests of the Chinese Government 
and our own alike, if these and 
other State papers bearing more 
directly on the subject had been 
allowed freely to see the light, 
and been published in eztenso. 
From as much as is now known 
of their contents and the results 
of the revision which followed, 
this conclusion seems fully borne 
out. As it was—in total ignorance 
of the prevailing feeling among 
the educated and official classes 
throughout China— British mer- 
chants were vehemently pressing 
their Government to insist upon 
sweeping changes in the laws, cus- 
toms, and internal administration 
of the Chinese Empire—and Protes- 
tant missionaries claimed the right 
to follow their Roman Catholic 
predecessors into the field, domicile 
themselves throughout the interior, 
and, uncontrolled, form separate 
communities — while every official 
and high functionary in China was 
demonstrating to the Cabinet in 
Peking, not only the impolicy of 
yielding to such demands, but the 
imperative necessity of claiming the 
abolition of various rights and pri- 
vileges subversive of the established 
order, and which had only been ex- 
torted from the Government by force, 
and after a disastrous war, by Fo- 
reign Powers. It is little wonder that 
nothing like agreement should have 
been arrived at after protracted 
negotiations. Each party desiring 
what the other was resolutely bent 
on refusing as a matter of vital 
interest, there was little to be done. 
And this appears to be, in brief, the 
history of the Revision negotiations 
and the Convention, which, al- 
though both Governments were 
disposed to accede to it as a fair 
compromise for a time of conflict- 
ing and toa great degree irrecon- 
cilable demands, the merchants 
opposed with all their weight, and 
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in the end succeeded in nullifying. 
So the matter rests for the present, 
any more satisfactory solution being 
deferred to happier days—or until 
merchants, missionaries, and go- 
vernments can all agree as to what 
may be wisely asked on the one 
side and safely granted on the 
other in the interest of both—to all 
appearance a very remote period. 
All these State papers on the Re- 
vision are lengthy—much too long 
to be reproduced verbatim in these 
columns ;—but a brief analysis of 
some of their more prominent sec- 
tions, and a few quotations of the 
more salient opinions, may give a 
fair idea of the general spirit and 
aim of the writers. The first we 
shall deal with is Tseng-Kwo-fan’s, 
the Governor-General of the two 
Kiang at Nanking. He has lately 
fallen into discredit with the people 
because of his want of firmness in 
the Tientsin affair, and what they 
affirmed to be his truckling to 
foreign Powers. But until this 
occasion he had been very popular, 
and looked up to as one of the 
leaders of the National or Anti- 
Foreign party. Ting-jih-Chang 
and ‘T'seng-Kwo-fan, together with 
Chung-how, now in France on his 
propitiatory mission, are all indeed 
in disgrace with the people, who 
ridicule them, we are told, by 
calling them ‘Sun-tsze’ (grand- 
sons), and the English and French 
are called ‘ Ying-tze-tsung’ and 
‘Fa-tze-tsung’ (our English and 
French ancestors), while Prince 
Kung himself is commonly called 
‘Kweitze Liu-urh’ (i.e. Sixth of the 
Foreign Devils), his usual title being 
that of Sixth Prince. So since 
the Tientsin affair native servants 
in foreign employment have been 
beaten and robbed in the city by 
‘braves’ who called them ‘slaves 
of rebels,’—Maé-nu. When the 
servants said they were not in the 
employ of Frenchmen, the braves 
replied, ‘They did not care for 
that, as all foreigners were devils.’ 
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Whatever may have been Tseng- 
Kwo-fan’s shortcomings or want of 
nerve in the recent inquisition into 
the murderous outbreak at Tientsin 
and its causes, he must be classed, 
as he has always hitherto been con- 
sidered, both by his own country- 
men and by foreigners, as among 
the foremost statesmen of the 
empire. Nor is there anything in 
the tone or matter of his memorial 
to detract from this estimate. It is 
plain spoken, and from a Chinese 
point of view reasonable and mode- 
rate, both in language and purport. 
The writer is an elderly man (looks 
about sixty), not strong, with gray, 
and as is usual with his race, very 
sparse beard and moustache. He 
speaks in a mild and low tone with 
great deliberation, and the Nanking, 
not the Peking (or Court) dialect, ; 
between which in pronunciation, 
and sometimes in idiom or phrase- 
ology, there is a wide difference. 
He has often been in contact with 
foreigners, and probably knows as 
much about them as any man of his 
rank in China. The Report com- 
mences with a recapitulation of its 
motive : 


Tseng, Acting Governor-General of the 
two Khiang, in obedience to the Imperial 
will, reverentially draws up a secret Memo- 
rial on the subject of preparation for the 
revision of the Treaty, and, looking up, 
prays for the Sacred glance thereon. 

Your Minister on the 23rd moon (20th 
Oct., 1867) received a secret despatch from 
the Grand Council of State, from which it 
appeared that in reply to a Memorial by 
the Tsung-li-Yamén, praying that in view 
of the approaching revision of the Treaty, 
the opinions of the High Military and 
Civil authorities in whose jurisdiction were 
situated the coasts and river ports open 
to foreign trade might be called for, &c. 
vos The 12th moon being the date 
within six months after which notice 
must be given of intention to revise the 
British Treaty, the High Authorities shall 
punctually send in their memorial within 
the 11thmoon. These High Authorities, on 
receipt of the confidential note from the 
Tsung-li-Yamén, remarking on each article, 
shall together take the times and circum- 
stances into consideration, thus lightening 
the difficulties (of the crisis), and fulfilling 
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the purpose of their appointment: Respect 
this!” 


He then goes on to observe : 


Your Minister is deeply gratified to per- 
ceive that the intentions of our Govern- 
ment are directed towards explaining its 
views und collecting opinions from every 
quarter. He has carefully perused the con- 
fidential note from the Tsung-li-Yamén 
point by point. The Yamén has with great 
pains acted up to the true method of 
‘taking the times and circumstances into 
account,’ viz. to devise the most unanswer- 
able and irresistible arguments, without at 
the same time damaging the great interest at 
stake, and to cherish the thought of wiping 
out our shame, without at the same time 
allowing the other parties to suspect it. 


The allusion at the close of this 
paragraph to the great interest at 
stake—to the continued thought 
for wiping out their shame (of defeat 
and subsequent dictation), and the 
necessity of dissembling until the 
proper time shall come for reassert- 
ing their independence, is full of 
significance. It should suffice to 
prove the mistake of those who 
believe that the want of patriot- 
ism among the inhabitants of the 
several provinces,—inferred from 
their willingness to trade with 
foreigners at the same time that 
these are making war upon their 
Government,—precludes anygeneral 
feeling of humiliation or dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of the educated and 
governing classes of the nation. 
Such a feeling on the contrary 
does certainly exist, and is very 
widely spread. It must needs be 
a constant source of obstruction 
and difficulty, if not of immediate 
danger; and it will be a present 
danger whenever the ruling class or 
the literati and gentry conceive that 
with the aid of foreign constructed 
arsenals, arms, and European 
drilled troops and disciplined na- 
tive forces, they are strong enough 
to try conclusions with a Western 
Power and expel all foreigners from 
their coasts. This is a hope they 
never relinquish, and it should not 
be lost sight of by foreign Powers. 
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Yet nothing can be more sensible 
and true than the sentiments con- 
veyed in the following first princi- 
ples of a foreign policy : 


He conceives that in intercourse with 
foreign nations the great requisites are 
good faith and integrity, and still more 
decision. 

What we cannot accede to must be re- 
fused from the first, and this refusal must 
not be departed from ; what we can accede 
to should be announced in the plainest and 
shortest terms. 

There should not be alternate concession 
and refusal (lit. : now spitting out and now 
swallowing), nor the slightest appearance 
of indecision, which would give the other 
party an opening for their sophistical 
arguments, 


Although, as he proceeds to ana- 
lyse the aims and the policy of 
foreign states, he falls into some 
errors,—very natural in a Chinese 
statesman educated exclusively in 
his own country,—he is not always, 
nor altogether wrong, in many of 
his comments on the past history 
and present ways of foreign nations 
and foreigners when located in 
China, Take for example the fol- 
lowing paragraphs : 


Foreigners in the East and West for seve- 
ral hundred years have been making and un- 
making kingdoms, each kingdom wishing 
to deprive its neighbour's subjects of some 
advantage, with the hope that its own sub- 
jects might ultimately profit thereby. 


(This was before Germany and 
France by the recent war had af- 
forded the most striking ilustration 
of modern times. ) 


Their object in coming to China, setting up 
places of business everywhere, and trading 
largely in goods, is to follow their nefarious 
devices of depriving others of advantages, 
and they wish to damage our merchants. 
Ever since the commencement of the troubles 
(ic. the Taeping, &c.) people of China 
have suffered severely (lit.: have long suf- 
fered fire and water). 

The additional opening of several 
ports, and of the River, has been con- 
tracting their means from day to day: 
they suffer in mute agony, and will 
be driven to extremity. If trade in salt is 
conceded to foreigners, salt merchants will 
suffer in business; if the building of go- 
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downs (in the interior), the establishments 
already existing will suffer ; if small steam- 
ers be allowed in the interior, native craft 
of every size, sailors, and pilots will suffer ; 
if they are allowed to construct telegraphs 
and railroads, (owners of) carts, mules, 
chairs, and inns, and the coolies’ livelihood, 
will suffer. 

The same may be said of all their de- 
mands with the exception of the coal mines. 
It would enrich China to borrow foreign 
appliances for extracting coal, and it would 
appear to deserve a trial. The suggestion 
in Ying Paoshi’s memorandum is one, | 
consider, feasible, and I have marked it 
approvingly in my memoranda, As to the 
remainder, small steamers, railroads, &c., if 
the foreigners are allowed tointroduce them, 
they (the foreigners) will monopolise the 
whole of the profits of the country; if our 
people are allowed to join with foreigners 
in introducing them, the rich would get the 
profit at the expense of the poor: neither 
plan is practicable. In the memorandum 
sent under the care of Sun Smata, his 
colleague, your Minister has made observa- 
tions on each of these points as affecting 
the interest of the people, the logic of which 
is irrefragable. Should foreigners press (for 
these concessions) with instance, it will be 
sufficient to intimate to them that even 
were the authorities at Peking to put so 
much foree on themselves as to consent, 
there would still remain your Ministers in 
the Provinces, who would strenuously op- 
a them; and even supposing these to 
nave been gained over, the millions of 
China in the depth of their poverty would 
revolve thoughts of change and bear such 
an enmity to the foreigners as would be 
beyond the power of the Officials of China 
to check. ‘The Princes and High Ministers 
of China can be at no loss for words in 
caring for the lives of the people of China, 

There would be no empty casus belli were 
we to take up arms to defend the people, 
in the event of a catastrophe on these 
points. No fear or remorse can have place 
where (the principles actuating us) are in 
accord with everything, from Heaven and 
Earth and our Sainted Emperors down to 
the inhabitants within every sea. 


It is evident from these opinions 
that Chinese statesmen are very 
far from recognising in foreign 
competition an element of advance- 
ment and prosperity for the Chi- 
nese, while they have the same 
fear which still prevails in many 
European countries of the sudden 
displacements of capital resulting 
from the introduction of new ma- 
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chinery. An exception is made as 
to the working of coal mines alone, 
and an engagement to allow them 
to be wor ked by foreign machinery 
and under foreign engineering di- 
rection for the benefit of the Go- 
vernment was in effect comprised 
in the Convention. 

The concluding paragraphs, which 


seem to warn the Emperor himself 


not to presume too much on the 
obedience and support of his own 
authorities and the people in the 
provinces—if he should weakly 


yield too much to the demands of 


the foreigners—would be more re- 
markable but for the suspicion 
that this opinion was given as a 
weapon to be used by the Tsung-li- 
Yamén, and an argument to be 
quoted at need against the British 
negotiator in re sisting his demands 
for further concessions. Still, even 
in this supposition, it seems bold 
language to use in a State paper 
inte ded for the Emperor’ s perusal, 
and all the more so since Tseng- 
Kwo-fan has not altogether es- 
caped suspicion, like his former 
colleague and coadjutor, Li-hung 
Chang, of ambitious designs in- 
imical to the existing dynasty. 
It seems to reveal a leaven of de- 
mocratic liberty in combination with 
autocratic rule, such as we are 
accustomed to consider incompati- 
ble and mutually destructive. ‘That 
there is a great deal of democratic 
liberty both in the theory of Go- 
vernment and the habits of the 
people in China is certain. The 
Emperor, though claiming to rule 
by right divine, also recognises in 
turn the right of the people to be 
well gove rned, and for their benefit, 
not for his—which is approaching 
very near to the Vow Populi Vow Dei 
of the opponents of the Jus Divi- 
num. And if the Chinese people 
have no free press, in our sense, 
they make a very free use of pla- 
cards, often of the most audacious 
and incendiary character. The pla- 
card on becomes a very dan- 
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gerous weapon even in autocratic 
China. We often complain that 
by such instruments mobs are 
stirred up to attack foreign com- 
munities, as recently at Tientsin ; 
but the Government is itself exposed 
to the same danger, and seems 
very little able to adopt any effec- 
tive measures of prevention in its 
own defence. 

The remainder of the memorial is 
chiefly taken up with opinions on 
the audience of foreign ambassa- 
dors, the despatch of diplomatic 
missions to Europe, and the influ- 
ence of missionaries. On these the 
opinions and advice are far more 
rational and moderate than might 
have been anticipated from a Chinese 
high officer who has been placed by 
many at the head of the Anti- 
Foreign party. He advises that the 
audience question should be de- 
ferred until his Majesty takes the 
reins of government—being now in 
his minor ity—and then yielded with- 
out any “unsustainable demands 
for homage.’ As foreign Powers 
send their envoys on the footing of 
equal States, no difficulties should 
be made with reference to the forms. 
And he concludes this would best 
‘befit the status of equality and our 
own dignity.’ So, in regard to the 
question of an embassy, he says: 
‘The terms of amity between us 
and other nations will necessarily 
bring about constant intercourse ;’ 
and continues, ‘The duty of an en- 
voy is to represent the dignity of 
the Government and to smooth over 
difficulties ;’> concluding, ‘ On the 
whole, therefore, (the despatch of 
an envoy) may be conceded.’ 

Speaking of the missionary ques- 
tion and ‘the opening of the in- 
terior for the spread of religion,’ 
there is more of contempt than 
anxiety expressed as to the progress 
or influence of C hristianity and its 
missionaries. This view, coming 
from such a quarter, is a surprise. 
Possibly, had he written after, in- 
stead of before the Yang-chow and 
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Tientsin affairs, he would have mo- 
dified his opinions. Be that as it 
may, this is what he said, and most 
likely what he thought, in the au- 
tumn of 1867 :— 


As to the opening of the interior for the 
spread of religion, your Minister would 
observe that the Roman Catholics began 
by attracting men by mercenary motives; 
but lately, through the poverty of the 
missionaries, this inducement has not been 
held out so much, and their arguments 
accordingly not so much believed. 

The Confucian doctrine was somewhat 
obscured after the Ts’in and Han dynasties, 
while Buddhism gained strength. Budd- 
hism had its rise in India, and it is now 
supplanted in a great measure by Mahom- 
metanism there. Roman Catholicism arose 
in the East and West. Now Protestantism 
has sprung up in the East and West, and 
opposes Roman Catholicism with much 
power. 

It is very evident then that the different 
religions fluctuate, from time to time, in 
their vigour. Confucianism has not suffered 
by attrition through myriads of ages, and 
it has regenerated China in government, 
morals, manners, and doctrines. 

Whatever methods they may take to 
spread (other religions) they will get but few 
converts. As there are many places of wor- 
ship in the towns and cities of every pro- 
vince, there is no room for much greater 
extension: should therefore these Powers 
reiterate strongly their demand, they will 
probably not press for more if a promise 
were made that a protective document 
should be issued for their religion whenever 
called for, and no further article would be 
needed in the Treaty. 


The writer sums up by some con- 
cluding admonitionsas tothe general 
principles which should be main- 
tained in the coming negotiations, 
and the spirit in which they should 
be carried on, which are well worthy 
of note, and in many respects very 
creditable to their author. The fol- 
lowing are the chief passages : 


With respect to the points that are not 
highly obnoxious, we not only should not 
contend over them much—we should grant 
them if asked. It is only as to railroads, 
steamers, salt, and residence (in the inte- 
rior) for trade, as destructive to our people's 
interest, that a strenuous fight should be 
made. No decisive (words showing persist- 
ence or obstinacy) or hard words should be 


used, but the points should be discussed in 
a pleasing (or ‘conciliatory ’) manner. 

Candid argument will move them, while 
we are firm against the changes. Let them 
know that the ancient policy . our rulers 
was to preserve the Empire by showing 
consideration for the subjects, and it is also 
the traditional policy of our Dynasty. [Let 
them know that] there are many considera- 
tions to be taken into account in China. 

Foreigners are now in the ascendant, but 
we cannot, to the neglect of the misery of 
our own people, follow all the windings to 
which complaisance would lead us. 

Should times ever alter, and China be 
in the ascendant while foreigners are weak, 
we then shall wish to do no more than 
protect the Chinese, nor shall we seek for 
military glory beyond the seas. 

With all their perverseness, and whil 
they know that when logic is correct there 
is no escape from it, and that when the 
mass of the people are indignant we cannot 
work against (or molest) them — should 
they (the foreigners) be affected by our 
sincerity (or ‘frankness ’) things will easily 
go smoothly (lit.: according to rule). 

The humble opinions of your Minister, 
whether of value or not, are respectfully 
submitted for consideration. 

A respectful Memorial on the Revision 
of the Treaty, drawn up in obedience to 
the Imperial will and forwarded at the rate 
of 400 li a day (by eee econ who 
kneeling prays for the sacred glance of the 
Empress Regent and the Emp: rs and for 
their rescript thereon. 

It goes far to prove the authen- 
ticity of the document, although it 
cannot be strictly vouched for, that 
the negotiations which followed for 
the revision of the treaty the year 
after, were carried on by the T sung- 
li-Yamén very much in the spirit 
here recommended, and otherwise 
in perfect accordance with the ad- 
vice tendered. On all matters not 
involving, as they conceived, the 
peace and security of the people, 
either by their startling novelty or 
sudden displacement of capital and 
labour, they yielded with a good 
grace ; on others, such as railroads, 
telegraphs, the admission of salt, 
and unrestricted residence in the 
interior, they resisted steadily, and 
were immoveable. 

The next in order of importance 
of these secret reports is one from 


Ting, Governor of the province of 
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Kiangsu. He evidently writes 
with considerable knowledge of the 
actual position which China holds 
in relation to Foreign Powers, and 
gives a well-considered and inde- 
pendent opinion as to what the 
Chinese policy should be. He was 
once Taoutai at Shanghai, and 
during his term of office there, 
showed great desire to inform him- 
self on every thing concerning 
foreign nations. Mr. Alabaster, at 
that time our interpreter at the 
port, was often appealed to for 
information. He assumes that 
the great Western States] are com- 
bining to bring pressure to bear 
on China, and points out that 
although there is a certain solidarité 
among them, there are nevertheless 
not more than five which would 
venture to give trouble, and Prussia, 
the fifth of these, has only lately 
risen into any importance. America, 
he then points out, has fewer objects 
to be gained, and might easily be 
detached from the rest with an 
offer of friendship. ‘It would be 
well,” he observes, ‘to engage their 
friendship so as to separate the 
alliance of England and France.’ 
Divide et impera is evidently no 
new theory to the Chinese. He 
describes with wonderful accuracy 
the position of Prussia in Europe 
—its policy at home, and the ab- 
sence of any serious interest in 
China. He says: ‘On the borders of 
Prussia are the several small Ger- 
man States which it is her present 
object (this was in 1867) gradually 
to absorb, as the silkworm gnaws 
or the whale swallows (i.e. by craft 
or force). She wishes but to show 
her power beyond the sea; she is 
not really anxious for intercourse 
with distant parts: aggression at 
home is her réle, and to show her- 
self strong before the kingdoms of 
the West.’ There are not many 
European statesmen who could give 
a juster apergu or give it in terser 
terms. It ought to suffice to prove 
that there are Chinese officials who 
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keep their eyes upon the changes 
going on in Europe, and apply the 
knowledge they thus acquire to 
regulate the policy of their own 
Government. The recent collapse 
of France cannot fail therefore to 
be carefully noted in China; and 
unless the future French Govern- 
ment should modify its policy and 
habits of interference and dictation 
in missionary and other matters 
which have been the cause of much 
bitterness and disturbance, the Chi- 
nese will be likely to take a very 
different tone to any hitherto ven- 
tured on, in theassertion of sovereign 
rights within their own territory. 
The same idea of dividing the West- 
ern Powersand profiting by their dis- 
sensions is again insisted upon while 
still speaking of Prussia. ‘She has 
no immediate wish to interfere with 
China,’ he continues. ‘We might 
depend upon her aggressive policy 
to make her a barrier against the 
enmity of England and France; 
and she is the country whence 
China may well derive the power 
to sow, or an opportunity of sow- 
ing, dissensions (between Foreign 
States).’ 

Prussia and America he thus 
regards as possible allies against 
England and France, should they 
be disposed to unite again to coerce 
China, and hence he concludes: 
‘It thus appears that the five 
great Western Powers may for our 
purposes be reduced to three.’ He 
then proceeds to consider their 
position in regard to Russia, and 
the anxiety on this subject, which 
is never absent from the Chinese 
mind, is very apparent. ‘ Adjacent 
to China,’ he says, ‘ lies the territory 
of Russia, a great and powerful 
empire, and independent of the 
resources of any other State ;’—and 
he continues with great emphasis— 
‘Of any dangers which may here- 
after threaten our country, the most 
formidable are to be apprehended 
from the side of Russia. Her places 
of trade are not on the coast, and 
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her plan of aggression is first to 
pull down our outer wall and then 
seize upon the very heart of our 
dwelling. Other nations have pene- 
trated into the interior with com- 
mercial gain for their object ; Russia 
alone has found her advantage in 
appropriating the frontier. She 
has the same designs as England 
and France, but the conditions of 
her case are different ;’ or perhaps 
it might better be rendered ‘she 
uses the same means as England 
and France (i.e. superior force) in 
the pursuit of her object, but the 
object itself is different.’ His ap- 
preciation of the English character 
and policy is not without interest. 
He says: ‘The English assume a 
conciliatory manner, but are of a 
determined character, deep in their 
plans and far seeing in their calcu- 
lations, and fearless of toil or dif- 
ficulty in extending territory. Once 
India was their source of wealth: 
now even Japan is their supply 
ground. The English vessels are 
well built, and their artillery power- 
ful; but their soldiers are more for- 
midable on board ship than on 
shore, for which reason they engage 
the aid of the French land troops. 
They are ever jealous of the French, 
though outwardly on good terms.’ 
These are all very natural conclu- 
sions for the Chinese to draw from 
what they know of our past history 
and present efforts to extend our 
commerce. His estimate of the 
French is, upon the whole, less 
complimentary, and betrays the 
profound sense of wrong, and the 
rankling irritation created by the 
perpetual missionary feuds and im- 
perious pretensions of the Legation 
and French authorities,—as well as 
the Roman Catholic missionaries 
who are domiciled in every province 
of the empire, to the great disturb- 
ance of the civil power everywhere. 
He sums up his appreciation of 
them in the following bitter terms: 


The French are crafty, and outrageously 
proud and cruel. Wherever they go they 
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seek for opportunities of annexation. Once 
Africa was their source of wealth—now 
even Annam is their dependency. Their 
vessels are well built, and their artillery 
powerful, but not equal to the English. 
In military tactics, however, they are the 
most skilful of all the great Western 
Powers ; their soldiers being most powerful 
on the land. 


Ting and his colleagues will most 
likely, in common with European 
statesmen, materially modify their 
opinion in this respect after the last 
six months’ experience of German 
strategy and military power; but 
when this report was written, there 
is no doubt he only expressed the 
popular opinion of Europe. He goes 
on to say: 


They have very little commerce, and 
their wealth is unequal to that of England, 
for which reason they borrow capital of the 
English and in return aid them with their 
(military) strength, dividing the spoil of 
China especially between them. Thus 
these two countries, the one naval, and the 
other military, mutually assist one another. 
They are the wolf-and the badger, bent on 
mischief and prowling in company. In re- 
vising the treaty next year the great diffi- 
culty wili probably be in coming to a 
settlement with Great Britain and France. 


Having thus expressed his views 
of the principal Western Powers, 
and shown what was to be hoped 
or feared from each, he proceeds to 
consider the question of Revision, 
and takes it for granted, in refer- 
ence to ‘the important questions 
of the importation of salt, rail- 
ways, telegraphs, inland steam 
navigation, and the opening of 
coal and iron mines, that these 
have been already decided, and 
therefore he need only speak of the 
policy to be adopted with regard 
to the appointment of envoys to 
foreign Courts,—the granting Im- 
perial audience to foreign repre- 
sentatives at Peking,—and the ex- 
tension of missionary labours in 
the interior. In the opinion of the 
writer there is no necessity to make 
any difficulty about despatching an 
envoy—it is a mere question of 
travelling and expenditure. In the 
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first place a knowledge of foreign 
affairs would be obtained which 
would be of great advantage in 
transacting business. In the second 
place, their treacherous schemes 
could be discovered and frustrated. 
And again, the envoy being on 
familiar terms with one of them 
might engage its alliance for China 
and separate it from other Powers.’ 
Perhaps we are not entitled to con- 
sider this a purely Oriental mode 
of viewing the uses of diplomacy, 
and it would seem that something 
like ‘secret service money,’ not un- 
known to Western Governments, 
has had its counterpart in China 
from very old date. He tells us that 
‘In ancient times Kuan-Chung sent 
intelligent persons to make explora- 
tions in all directions, when plot- 
ting Kad, of the Han dynasty, 
wishing to obtain the kingdom of 
Chui; gave Chén Ring 10,000 ounces 
of gold and made no enquiries as 
to how he spent it: these are cases 
in point.’ He is clearly in favour 
of missions therefore to some of the 
leading Powers; ‘the others,’ he 
says, ‘can wait until some future 
time.’ 

About the andience question 
Ting is evidently troubled in mind, 
and does not very clearly see his 
way. He says, ‘The right of an 
Imperial audience on the other hand 
is one which cannot be granted, 
and yet one which it is next to im- 
possible to refuse. To grant them 
an audience with barbarian cere- 
monies would be for the monarch 
to descend from the throne and 
greet the nobles.’ ‘If this were 
granted, it might gain the good will 
of foreigners, but would be a 
grievous shock to the dignity of 
the Chinese officials and people.’ 

In this dilemma the conclusion 
he comes to is that it should ‘first 
be firmly refused, but if unavoid- 
able, should be granted.’ It 
might be argued, ‘when our en- 
voys proceed to foreign Courts they 
adopt foreign ceremonies; and re- 
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ciprocally, the foreign ministers 
who come to China should follow 
the customs of that country.’ But 
the consideration of this knotty 
question seems to rouse the anger 
of the writer to an unusual degree, 
in anticipation probably of the 
failure of his notable scheme for 
making foreign ministers hotow to 
the Emperor of China, for he con- 
cludes by something very like an 
execration of all the foreign race. 
He says: ‘The small State of Kou- 
chien served the kingdom of Wu 
and ultimately became its ruin. I 
would that the central and pro- 
vincial authorities should “ sleep on 
faggots and feed on gall,” and never 
for a day forget their heaven- 
reaching hatred of foreigners!’ Or 
perhaps he was merely warming in 
the anticipation of what has proved 
to be a question brilante to them, 
and which yet remained to be dis- 
cussed—the missionary question. 


As for the question of allowing an ex- 
tension of French missions, we do not know 
how they propose to effect such extension. 
If it is their aim to set up bishops to assume 
the sole authority over their Chinese pro- 
selytes, then this nefarious project can cer- 
tainly not be allowed. They do not appoint 
bishops to rule over the subjects of the 
other great Western nations. The various 
Powers should be informed of it, that the 
malignant hypocrisy of the French’ may 
be fully exposed. Let them also under- 
stand that China will govern her own peo- 
ple, and the permission they have obtained 
to preach their doctrines owes its existence 
to the consideration of friendly relations. 


This has something of the indig- 
nant ring of King John’s answer 
to the Pope’s Legate, when he was 
charged to tell his master— 


That no Italian priest 
Shall tithe or toll in our dominions ; 
But as we under Heaven are supreme head, 
So, under him, that great supremacy, 
Where we do reign, we will alone uphold. 


‘Tf,’ he proceeds, ‘they still go 
on appointing bishops, it can only 
be with the object of perverting the 
people of China, and reducing that 
country to a state of disorder. 
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Weak she may be,’ he observes; 
‘but shall she quietly and meekly 
allow her people and underlings to 
see with shame her sovereign power 
and independence weakened and 
failing? The Law of Nations,’ he 
then adds, ‘should be adduced, and 
they should be indicted upon it in 
plain terms. In this way there 
would be no danger of causing a 
misunderstanding. These doctrines 
of Jesus,’ he continues, ‘and the 
Lord of Heaven, are preached in 
rude and vulgar language, and 
knaves trust to them for immunity 
from the laws, and fools hope to 
get a livelihood therefrom; but no 
one with a grain of sense allows 
himself to be deluded. It all arises 
from the inability of the local offi- 
cials to compose and influence the 
popular mind, thus “driving the 
birds into the thicket, and the fish 
into the pool.’’’ He goes on to pro- 
pose various measures for arresting 
the evil, and among others, ‘ Expla- 
natory Institutes,’ where the Sacred 
and 


Edict should be expounded, 
thus ‘the true influence would be 


propagated, while the perverse 
would decline.’ The ‘Man whose 
heart is most distressed’ seems to 
have given development to this idea 
in the pamphlet referred to in the 
last article which is preceded by a 
reprint of this same ‘ Sacred Edict.’ 

Finally, Ting recommends in the 
approaching revision to make pro- 
vision against any attempt to bring 
pressure upon them by vessels of 
war, &c., and to this end recom- 
mends the gathering of 30,000 good 
troops between the capital and the 
port under pretext of putting down 
the Nien-fei and local banditti, the 
organisation of train bands, &c.. all 
which, he augurs, ‘will cause fo- 
reigners to tremble in secret, and 
they will not dare to treat us with 
disrespect.’ The various devices by 
which he proposes to incite the 
people to loudly protest by placards 
and otherwise against further en- 
croachments of the foreigners, and 
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by counter demands to the memo- 
rials of the foreign communities, are 
all thoroughly Chinese. 

The document is of exceeding 
length, and was followed by a 
second, or supplementary report, 
still longer. Of the latter we can 
only say that the writer gives a 
great deal of very good advice as to 
the correction of abuses in the civil 
and military administration. As the 
first step towards greater strength 
he advises improving the salaries of 
officials as the sole means of put- 
ting down bribery and corruption ; 

reating arsenals, making arms, and 
building war ships and steamers, 
that they may be strong as a na- 
tion. And lastly; by dividing the 
Western Powers, creating dissen- 
sions,—and profiting by the mil- 
lions of Chinese colonising all the 
isles of the Eastern Archipe ‘lago he 
would seek to weaken the British 
and other Powers. He hopes in 
the end that China will recover 
her ancient supremacy, and there 
will then be an end of their 
troubles with foreigners—that is, 
they will all be expelled. There is 
a commendable spirit of patriotism 
manifested throughout both these 
memorials, and a fair degree of 
intelligence is shown in dealing 
with existing abuses, and the best 
means of applying a remedy whereby 
his country may be raised from its 
present state of weakness and dis- 
order. His concluding paragraphs 
very well sum up the general drift 


of the policy he would inculcate : 

If we wish to put an end to insults from 
abroad, we must have a united people 
at home, and the first step towards this is 
the rectification of our Executive. There 
ean be no reforms unless strict obedience 
to order be enforced ; and if no encourage- 
ment be given, orders will hardly be obeyed. 
Let the officials in the capital and in the 
provinces recognise the fact that the field 
of duty is in common: then we shall have 
no shirking of responsibilities. Let the 
high provincial authorities cease to be rigid 
formalists: then we shall have no recrimina- 
tions. It is our duty to-day to re-create 
a healthy tone of popular feeling, to aban- 
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don shams, and act in earnest. If the 
matter be put on a proper footing, I will 
not credit the assertion, should it be made, 
that strength of our own creating is for us 
as intangible as the wind or a shadow. 


The Secret Report of Li-hung- 
Chang, Governor-General of the 
Hu-kuang province, and former 
Commander-in-Chief of the army 
in which Colonel Gordon served, is 
written, upon the whole, ina fair and 
manly spirit. It is not deficient in 
liberality, and is much more favour- 
able to foreigners—their general 
character and aims—than the opi- 
nions usually attributed to him 
would have led us to expect. He 
regards the time for revision ‘as a 
juncture beset with innumerable 
difficulties,’ and goes on to say that 
he considers ‘it should be a primary 
object for China to make herself 
respected by foreigners, for other- 
wise they will be treated with con- 
tempt, and no arrangements can be 
entered into. He admits, with 
great candour, that at present ‘ they 
(the foreigners) are powerful, and 
the Chinese feeble.’ He then goes 
at some length into the question of 
causes, among which, as regards 
foreigners, he counts for much 
‘powerful artillery and sharp-edged 
weapons;’ and farther on, ‘the em- 
ployment of steamers and locomo- 
tives, swift as the sudden thunder ;’ 
and finally, ‘our insatiable tenden- 
cies to devour the flesh of the weak.’ 
Foreigners are in his opinion ‘ with 
no law but their own inclination,’ 
and they have everywhere followed 
out the principle of ‘ gnawing like 
the worm, or swallowing like the 
whale.’ But he also wisely and 
significantly observes, ‘what has 
rendered the foreigner so strong 
and fearless, and that which they 
confide in, may also become a source 
of strength in China,’ and proceeds 
to show that ‘such appliances as 
telegraphs, railways, locomotives, 
and steam ships, the things on 
which foreigners rely, can, without 
exception, be learned by the Chi- 
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nese,’ and he combats the notion of 
such improvements being attended 
with harm by reference to the pros- 
perity of those countries where they 
are in full play. Passing from these 
subjects to the question of audience, 
he states that as it was distinctly 
stipulated for in the Treaty of 1860, 
‘it is next to impossible to with- 
draw it, especially as His Sacred 
Majesty Kang-hi (one of the 
greatest emperors of the present 
dynasty) admitted Japanese to his 
presence—the Russians, &c.’—‘ the 
latter being treated as an equal 
Power,’ and he thinks it but right 
to consider such Powers as ‘upon 
a footing of equality with our- 
selves.’ Li’s advice is to wait until 
the majority of the Emperor, and 
then to receive all the foreign re- 
presentatives in a side hall, ‘as was 
done by His Sacred Majesty Kiang- 
hi,’ and that care should be taken 
to prevent such audiences being de- 
manded too frequently, or ‘every 
few days.’ He approves of the mis- 
sion to Europe, and recommends 
that the system should be adhered 
to. He then proceeds to consider 
the matter of missionary extension, 
which he says ‘is beset with greater 
difficulties than the rest,’ the ten- 
dency being ‘to drive Chinese sub- 
jects into the hands of foreigners.’ 
In the end Li-hung-Chang recom- 
mends firmness and conciliation. 
The paper attributed to Ting- 
jih-Chang is not authenticated with 
any certainty. It probably proceeds, 
in any case, from a Chinese official 
of mark. The writer is of opinion 
that ‘the use of foreign opium will 
soon cease.’ In the negotiations for 
the revision of the treaty the prohibi- 
tion of the import of opium was very 
earnestly demanded ;—and, finding 
insuperable objections existed, the 
Ministers are reported to have very 
plainly intimated the intention to 
take the matter into their own hands, 
and since they could not compel 
Great Britain to prohibit its impor- 
tation, they would so encourage the 
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native cultivation as to render it no 
longer profitable to the foreigner to 
import the Indian produce. That 
they have the power to do this there 
is very little room for doubt. Native 
opium now produced in large quan- 
tities—equal, probably, in amount to 
the Indian importation—is already 
sold at half the price in the open 
market. It is possible that the 
Indian ryot could work as cheaply 
as the Chinese coolie, and that the 
actual cost of production might be 
pretty nearly equalised, while the 
superior quality of the Indian drug, 
or its greater potency, might still 
give it a preference at a higher 
price. But this equalisation of cost 
could only be secured in India by 
foregoing all the profit, and taxa- 
tion which now constitutes the 
7,000,000/. of net revenue derived 
from it by our Indian administra- 
tion. And even if the trade were 
maintained, after sacrificing all that 
makes its continuance an object of 
interest to the Indian Government, 
the Chinese have the power by 
treaty to surcharge the Indian pro- 
duce with any amount of excise or 
inland duties they may see fit; so 
that it rests with them completely 
to turn the scales, and to any extent 
they please, in favour of the native 
growth. At least the only limit to 
their power of taxation—is the point 
beyond which the duty levied would 
afford so high a premium to smug- 
gling that no preventive service can 
prove an efficient check. 

The writer then proceeds to dis- 
cuss the question of coal mines, and 
traces very clearly the need we 
feel for cheap and abundant sup- 
plies in the Chinese Seas. He no 
less succinctly states the objection 
of the official mind to the exten- 
sive working of mines. ‘The open- 
ing of a mine,’ he says, ‘ necessi- 
tates the assemblage of hundreds 
and thousands of people ; and those, 
though they are easily collected, 
may be difficult to disperse. All 
¢riminals, rebels, and bad charac- 
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ters would harbour in their midst 
and be beyond the reach of the 
law. For this reason mining has 
been considered a breach of the 
laws prohibiting it, while the enact- 
ments of former Emperors, even the 
State, cannot lightly sanction mining 
operations. An assemblage of na- 
tions called together by the mer- 
chants of their own country would 
serve to collect refugees of a doubt- 
ful character; and to allow the 
foreigner to open mines at his 
good pleasure is the very way to 
bring about rebellion. Eventually 
they would not only collect bad 
characters, but, supposing them to 
harbour mischievous designs, they 
could make their mining operations 
a pretext for gatherings: that is 
to say, they would have in occupa- 
tion the vital points of the Empire 
with the mass of desperadoes under 
their absolute control.’ 

The writer proposes—if nothing 
better may be done, ‘if the worst 
comes to the worst’—that the Go- 
vernment should work some coal 
mines under an organised system, 
selling the coals to foreigners at the 
ports at one-half or one-third less 
than they now pay, the foreign 
merchants raising the two or three 
millions of taels necessary to set the 
working operations on foot. 

To the Anglo-Chinese commu- 
nities and their local press such 
objections are of course entirely 
futile, and they are scoffed at as 
vain pretexts— mere puerile im- 
pediments, which a bold and vigor- 
ous policy on the part of Great 
Britain should at once and without 
hesitation sweep aside as unworthy 
of consideration. Our Govern- 
ment has evidently not taken this 
view of their sovereign or interna- 
tional rights, to the great displea- 
sure of its commercial subjects. No 
doubt coal mines might be seized by 
force, and worked by intimidation, 
or other coercive means; but so 
might a whole province, if it were 
thought either justifiable or politic. 
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Space fails us; but we trust that 
in the papers already analysed and 
described, enough has been produced 
to awaken some interest in the 
people,and abundantly to prove that 
among their leading men, and some 
of those the highest placed, there 
are many capable of forming very 
rational views of their relations 
with Foreign States, and advising 
a reasonable, if not a very rapidly 
progressive, policy for the country— 
if only they could make their coun- 
sels prevail, and were not overborne 
by numbers, and the weight of a 
strong national party too much dis- 
posed to identify love of their own 
country with hatred of the foreigner, 
we might have some hope. Unfor- 
tunately nothing tends more to the 
triumph of this party than clamour 
and violence on the part of those 
foreigners with whom officials are 
brought more immediately in con- 
tact, and imperious demands for 
sweeping changes and Western in- 
novations. Whether these proceed 
from the small mercantile commu- 
nities located in China, or their 
Governments, and whether com- 
merce, religion, or civilisation be 
the pleas for such exigence, the 
result must be the same. None 
of these, we are persuaded, can 
be promoted by such a course. 
The farther we penetrate into 
the mind and learn the habits of 
thought and action common to the 
Chinese as a nation, the deeper 
the conviction becomes that such 
objects are not to be advanced 
by compulsory action of foreign 
Powers, or any dictatorial interfe- 
rence with the internal administra- 
tion of the country. 

How far it may be possible to 
induce the Chinese to advance 
more rapidly than they have 
hitherto shown any inclination to 
attempt in the path of progress,— 
as that is understood in Europe or 
America,—is a doubtful question. 
The best interests of both countries 
are more or less involved in it; 
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and although rapid and sweeping 
changes are not generally the 
safest or the most permanent in 
their effects, we have seen in Japan 
an example from which many will 
draw favourable conclusions. It 
may in any case contribute to a 
knowledge of the conditions under 
which great innovations and re- 
forms must be undertaken, if they 
are really to take place in this 
generation, to read these, so far un- 
guarded opinions of leading states- 
men in China that they were cer- 
tainly not given with any thought 
of communication to foreigners. 
Nor can it be in other respects 
time lost to regard such questions 
as arise from our relations with 
China, for a brief space, from a 
purely Chinese point of view. — If 
European statesmen and others who 
take interest in international affairs 
cannot put themselves in the place 
of those whose destinies they seek 
to influence or control, and to some 
extent understand their modes of 
appreciating foreign diplomacy and 
its objects,—itis quite certain no pro- 
gress will ever be secured by peace- 
able means. It has been truly said 
that a nation does not for a slight 
cause allow the deepest and oldest 
of its traditions to be set aside, and 
still less can it be expected to do so 
at the dictation of foreigners, who, 
as a rule, show little knowledge of 
the wants of the people, and less 
sympathy. If we would exercise 
any great or lasting influence over 
the Chinese mind, we must first be- 
gin by understanding it ; and with- 
out some spirit of sympathy with the 
objects of our study, little progress 
can be made even in that. This alone 
can make the study of the character, 
temper, and aspirations of a people 
fruitful in true knowledge, or the 
conclusions that we draw from it 
trustworthy as guides to a national 
policy. It is an English failing to 
persist in regarding everything from 
our own stand-point, resolutely 
refusing to put ourselves — even 
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momentarily—in another’s place, so 
as to look at any subject which con- 
cerns us from any other stand-point. 
But it is not thus that we can ever 
obtain either comprehensive views 
or wide influence. Truth is many- 
sided, and not to be grasped by men 
with one idea, or who maintain the 
habit of regarding the various ob- 
jects presented to their view only 
from one side. 

Whatever may be our conviction 
as to the undoubted advantage it 
would be to China if all modern 
appliances of railroads, telegraphs, 
and steam machinery were suddenly 
naturalised or transferred to their 
soil under foreign direction, we may 
well make some allowance for hesi- 
tation—or even downright opposi- 
tion—on the part of Chinese offi- 
cials when, casting their eyes across 
the wide space which separates them 
from Europe in the map of the 
world, they get a vision of what is 
now going on in the most advanced 
and civilised States of Europe. Some 
thought may not unnaturally arise in 
their minds how little allthis boasted 
Civilisation and Christianity which 
France and other Powers have 
been so eager to press upon them 
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have done for the humanising of 
mankind. The sanguinary war, 
scarce yet concluded, between Ger- 
many and France, provoked in the 
first instance by a mere contention 
for supremacy and the irrepressible 
tendency of France to dominate 
and intervene in the affairs of other 
countries (of which China has had 
some painful experience), must have 
sorely shaken the faith of the best 
disposed Chinese in the humanising 
or peace-inspiring influences of 
either of these two great agencies 
of progress. And if they look a 
little farther, and see what is now 
passing in and around Paris—how 
Frenchmen are butchering each 
other in deadly conflict about forms 
of government and theories of social 
and national life—shall we utterly 
condemn them if they inwardly 
thank the ‘spirits of their ances- 
tors’ that they have hitherto been 
preserved from Western progress, 
and think they may still dispense 
with any more advanced theories 
of life, social, religious, or political, 
than those which they inherit from 
Chinese sages who lived 500 years 
before the Christian era ? 
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THE ORIGINAL MERRY ANDREW! 


HE great grandfather of all 
Murrays is surely the author 
of the Introduction of Knowledge, 
‘the whych dothe teache a man to 
speake all maner of languages, and 
to know the usage and fashion of 
all maner of countreys. And for to 
know the moste parte of all maner 
of coynes of money the whych is 
currant in every region. Made by 
Andrew Borde, of Physycke Doctor.’ 
Here in thirty- nine chapters are 
the Doctor’s notes on ‘ Barbari and 
the black Mores and their speche ;’ 
on ‘ Jeene’ (Genoa) and the Je- 
neneys ;’ ‘of the kingdom of Poll, 
and of the disposicion of the peo- 
ple ;’ ‘of Gulik and Lewke’ (Juliers 
and Liege), and base and high Al- 
mayne, and so forth. The said 
notes were from personal observa- 
tion, for Boorde ‘had trauayled 
thorow and round about all the 
regions of Christynte;’ and were 
put together at Montpelier in 1542. 
Who was Boorde? Mr. Furni- 
vall has published his book of 
travels, his Dyetary of Helth, and 
Barnes’s answer to his lost Treatyse 
upon Berdes, along with his own 
learned ‘Forewords’ and ‘ Hind- 
words,’ in thelast extravolumeof the 
Early English Text Society. Boorde 
was born at Borde’s (now Board’s) 
hill in Holmdale, not far from the 
Hayward’s Heath station, in Sus- 
sex. The family makes a figure in 
Lower’s Worthies of Sussex : by the 
time the Armada came it had split 
into two branches, the heads of 
which, occupying Board’s Hill and 
Paxhill, gave 30/. a-piece towards 
the defence of the country. In 
1570 one of them, an Andrew, was 
a nativus or ‘ villein _regardant,’ of 
Lord Abergavenny’s manor of 


1 The Fyrst Boke of the Introduction of Knowledge, 
with Life of Andrew 
M.A., 


Physycke Doctor, &c. 
his ‘ Breuyary,’ by 
Society, 1870. 


Edited, 
F. J. Furniyall, 


Ditchling, near Cuckfield; and him, 
‘Georgius Nevile D™* de Ber- 
gevenny,’ manumits, so that he no 
longer has to ‘ regard,’ i.e. to be on 
the watch, what service may be 
required of him. But this camhot 
be our Doctor ; for he had been got 
hold of by the Charterhouse monks 
while he was under age, according 
to their practice of ‘drawing boys 
into religion with hooks of apples, 
whom, having professed, they do 
not instruct in doctrines, but main- 
tain them to go upon beggarly 
excursions.’ So Boorde became 2 
monk; but he was ‘ dispensyd with 
relygyon,’ first by the Pope’s bull 
that he might be suffragan to the 
Bishop of Chichester—a man of 

mark in the county he must have 
been—and afterwards three times 
over by his Carthusian superior, 
that he might go abroad and study 
medicine. After this he reckons 
himself (as well he might) clearly 
discharged from religion, and able 
to settle quietly at Montpelier, then 
the chief transalpine schoolof physic. 

There was nothing of the martyr 
about Andreas Parforatus, as he calls 
himself. If he writes a book of 
Sermons in 1532, he takes the oaths 
to Henry VIII. in 1534. The Prior 
Houghton and several of his 
monks were put into the Tower, 
and afterwards hanged, for refusing 
to take these same oaths. But 
Boorde was already something of 
a courtier; when he was ‘a young 
doctor’ (of full forty years old) he, 
just home from his travels, was 
sent for by the Duke of Norfolk. 
He did not like to prescribe without 
consulting the Duke’s old physician, 
Dr. Butte. But Butte did not 
come ; so Boorde prescribed, made 


made by Andrew Borde, of 
Boorde, and large extracts from 
Trin. Hall, Camb. Early English Text 
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a cure, and was ‘allowed to wait 
on’ the King. He was, too, not at 
all the man to make a good Car- 
thusian. He, the original ‘ Merry 
Andrew,’ must have been horrified 
by their silence, their solitariness, 
their no-meat, no fun, all stay at 
home life. It made him ill; and 
his distaste for it doubtless strength- 
ened his inclination for travel. 

When he got free from the Char- 
terhouse, Cromwell took him up, 
had him to stay with him at 
Bishop’s Waltham, and got him 
appointed to an office which Tudor 
statecraft taught necessary—of ob- 
serving, viz. and reporting on the 
state of feeling abroad about Henry 
VIIL.’s doings. He travelled far, 
starting suddenly from Orleans to 
Catalonia, in order to show nine 
Scotch and English pilgrims the 
way to St. James’s shrine at Com- 
postella. He warned the poor fel- 
lows that it was a very hard 
journey, saying he would rather go 
six times from England to Rome 
than once from Orleans to Catalonia. 
However they went; and, Spain 
being then as now a country where 
the traveller’s constant difficulty is 
how to avoid being starved, they 
all suffered a good deal: and in 
coming back ‘thorow Spayn, for 
all the crafte of Physycke that I 
coulde do, they dyed, all by eatynge 
of frutes and drynkynge of water, 
the whych I did ever refrayne 
myselfe.’” How he rejoiced when 
he got into Aquitaine, the land of 
plenty, where ‘a peny worth of 
whyte bread may serue an honest 
man a hoole weke.’ He ‘dyd kis 
the ground for ioy,’ he says, ‘ bur- 
dious and* byon (Bordeaux and 
Bayonne) being so much better 
than the baryn countrey of Byskay 
. . » for Aquitany hath no falowfor 
good wyne and bred. Whan I was 
ther I had ix kakys for a peny ; 
and a kake serued me a daye, and 
so it wyll any man, excepte he be 
®& rauenner. 

But, much as he disliked Spain, 
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we find him again in Catalonia at 
the time when Charles V. is em- 
barking for his expedition against 
the pirate Barbarossa. Having © 
found that ‘the vnyuersytes off or- 
lyance, pyctauensis (Poitiers), To- 
losa, mountpyller, and the reuerend 
father off the hed charterhouse, a 
famuse clark, and partt (president) 
off the vnyuersyte off parys doth 
hold with our soveryne lord the 
kyng in his actes,’ he was glad to 
be able to add to this the more im- 
portant news that ‘the emprow 
(Emperor), with all other kynges 
in the courtes of whom I haue byn, 
be our redoubtyd kynges frendes 
and louers.’ Curiously mixed up 
with this account how ‘the em- 
prowe tok sheppyng in to barbary,’ 
is a notice that ‘I have sentt to 
your mestershepp the seedes off 
reuberbe, the which come owtt of 
barbary. in thes partes ytt ys had 
for a grett tresure.’ Then follow 
directions for sowing, which Crom- 
well could not have attended to, for 
it was not till 1742 that Collinson 
first raised ‘ true Rhubarb from seed 
sent me out of Tartary by Professor 
Segisbeck of Petersburgh.’ This 
letter, important enough to be en- 
dorsed ‘ Andrewe bord, prest. how 
king h. 8 is well esteemed in 
ffraunce and other natyons,’ is fol- 
lowed by one to the prior of the 
London Charterhouse, explaining 
how he has been dispensed from 
religion at the Grand Chartreuse ; 
his fear lest he might be claimed 
as a runaway monk urging to 
take this precaution. He then 
comes home and goes to practise 
and study medicine in Scotland, 
probably that he may pick up in- 
formation; for we can scarcely sup- 
pose that Edinburgh had as yet 
attained any eminence as a school 
of medicine. He got on as well as 


was to be expected: ‘ It is naturally 
geuen (he says), or els it is of a 
deuellyshe dysposicion of a Scottysh 
man not to loue nor fauour an eng- 
lishe man. And I, beyng there, and 
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dwellyng among them, was hated ; 
but my sciences and other polices 
did kepe in favour that I did know 
theyr secretes.’ Boorde repays their 
hatred with dislike—a dislike which 
he extends beyond Scotland : ‘ Wold 
to Iesu (he writes to Cromwell) 
that you hade neuer an alyon in 
your realme, specyally skottes, for 
I neuer knew alyon goode to yng- 
londe exceppt thei knew profytt 
and lucre shold com to them.’ It 
is likely, however, that he is, in 
writing thus, rather falling in with 
Cromwell’s views than giving his 
own; for the man who liked Aqui- 
taine so much, and who enjoyed life 
so thoroughly, in such dissimilar 
places as Holland and Montpelier, 
can hardly have been so narrow and 
insular as he there makes himself 
out. But the Scotch he certainly 
was not fond of: ‘Shortly to con- 
clude (he says), trust yow no Skott, 
for they wyll yowse flatteryng 
wordes and all ys falsholde.’ That 
the English in those days were not 
very popular abroad we may gather 
from the Doctor’s experience that 
‘in all the partes off crystendom 
that I haue trauyllyd in, I know nott 
vEnglysh men inhabytours, exceppt 
only skolers for lernyng.’ Never- 
theless an exception is always made 
in favour of the place where bread 
and wine are so cheap and abun- 
dant. After finding fault with nearly 
all Europe, ‘ from Calais to Calais 
back again,’ Boorde says, ‘I can not 
geue to greate a prayse to Aquitany 
and Langwadock, to Tolose and 
Mountpilior . . . in Tolose regneth 
treue justice and equite off al the 
places that euer I dyd com in.’ 

In Scotland he condescended to 
hide his name and nationality: ‘1 
resortt (he tells Cromwell) to the 
skotysh kynges howse, and to many 
lordes and lardes, and truly I know 
ther myndes, for thei takyth me for 
a skotysh manes sone, for I name 
my selff Karre, and so the Karres 
kallyth me cosyn, thorow the which 
I am in the more fauer.’ 
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After some stay in Yorkshire he 
is in London (1537) worrying Crom- 
well about two horses stolen, he 
knows very well by whom, as he was 
travelling southward. Then he goes 
abroad again. It is such a pity that 
his ‘Itinerary’ is lost, except the 
English part of it (printed by 
Hearne) ; but Mr. Halliwell is sure, 
from internal evidence, that he really 
visited all the countries mentioned 
in his First Book of the Introdue- 
tion of Knowledge. He visited his 
old friends at Montpelier on this 
fourth journey, and there got drunk, 
as his opponent Barnes, in his De- 
fence of Beards against Boorde’s 
attack upon them, takes care to tell 
us: ‘ Your frend Marttyn the sur- 
gyen brought you to dyner upon a 
daye to one Hans Smormowthes 
howse, a Duche man, in which 
howse you were cupshote, or ther- 
wyse called dronkyn,at whiche tyme 
your berde was longe.’ And Barnes 
goes on, with the minute personality 
of the time, to explain why ‘ye 
abore berdes.’ Men in those days 
lived in glass houses, and yet were 
not at all afraid of throwing stones, 
aye and dirt too of the most offen- 
sive kind. 

Boorde was a staunch Romanist, 
though he had struggled against 
the ‘ rugorosyte’ of the Carthusian 
rules; he is therefore the object of 
attack of men like foul-mouthed 
Bishop Bale, one of those creatures 
whom an evil fate mixed up with 
the beginnings of the Irish Pro- 
testant Church, and who calum- 
niates Boorde at Winchester, where 
he settled on property left him in 
that city by his brother, in a way 
that makes old Anthony a Wood 
protest. Ponet, Bishop of Win- 
chester, in his Answer to Gardiner 
Pighius and other Papists (1555), 
makes the same charge. Of the 
truth or falsehood of the charge 
Mr. Halliwell expects some proof 
when the Winchester records come 
to be published. Anyhow, it seems 
certain that Boorde at Winchester 
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came to grief. Whether the 
women spoken of were really what 
Ponet and Bale call them, or 
were, as Wood says, ‘only pa- 
tients that occasionally recurred 
to his hous,’ it is certain that our 
Doctor, who had displayed his sanc- 
tity by drinking only water (a great 
piece of self-denial for him) three 
days a week, and wearing a hair 
shirt, and every night hanging his 
shroud at his bed’s foot, died in the 
Fleet Prison in 1548-9. It is very 
probable that his being there was a 
case of religious persecution; for 
he was very bitter against monks 
and priests who had broken their 
vows by marriage, so that a strong 
party must have been eager to 
punish him. Here is Bale’s account 
of bis end (Seriptorum Illustrium 
Catalogus): ‘quum sanctus hic pater, 
Vuintonie in sua domo, pro suis 
conccelibibus Pape sacrificalis pros- 
tibulum nutriret, in eo charitatis 
officio deprehensus, uenenato phar- 
maco sibijpsi mortem accelerauit, 
ne in publicum spectandus ueniret.’ 

So much for Boorde’s life. Of 
his books all are worth reading, his 
Breuyary of Helth, no less than 
his ‘Itinerary.’ He is the first father 
of all ‘domestic medicine’ books, 
just as we said he is of all Murray’s 
Handbooks: ‘Ido nat wryte,’ he 
says, ‘for lerned men, but for 
symple and unlerned men.’ 

His Itinerary of Europe is lost: 
he says, ‘the whiche boke at By- 
shops-Waltam, one Thomas Crom- 
well had it of me. And bycause he 
had many matters of state to dys- 
pache for al England my boke was 
loste.’ So is his book of Sermons, 
much regretted by Mr. Halliwell, 
who says we should have had in it 
a perfect picture of his times. Ro- 
manist though he was, he testified 
that, ‘in Rome I dyd neuer se no 
vertue nor goodnes but in Byshop 
Adrian’s days,’ who was soon poi- 
soned for his attempts at reforma- 
tion. 


Besides what are known to be 





his, a good many have been fathered 
upon him, chiefly jest books, in 
which he is entitled ‘Merry An- 
drew,’—as he was always recom- 
mending people to ‘laugh and grow 
fat.’ Among things attributed to 
him is a Latin poem onthe Friars, 
beginning— 


Nos vagabunduli, 
Leti jucunduli, 
Tara tantara teino. 
Edimus libere, 
Canimus lepide, 
Tara tantara teino. 
And so on. 

Of the ‘Introduction of Know- 
ledge,’ Dibdin says, ‘it is the most 
curious and generally interesting 
volume ever put forth from the 
press of the Coplands.’ 

Of course he begins with the 
Englishman, who is in the rude 
woodcut represented naked, holding 
a huge pair of shears, and having 
over his right arm a piece of cloth. 
This is a hit at the national! love of 
new fashions : 


I am an Englishman, and naked I stand 
here, 


Musyng in my mynde what rayment I shall 
were ; 

For now I wyll were thys, and now I wyll 
were that, 

And now I wyll were I cannot tel what. 


English freedom is insisted on : 


No man shall let me, but I wyl have my 
mynde. 


And English swearing impressed 
Boorde as something sui generis; 
he often remarks on it: ‘In all 
the worlde ther is no regyon nor 
countree that doth vse more 
swearynge than is used in England, 
for a chylde that scarse can 
speake, a boy, a gyrle, a wenche, 
now a dayes wyl swere as great 
othes as an olde knave and an olde 
drabbe.’? Which shows that we do 
owe something to the Puritans ; for 
our ‘girls and wenches,’ at any 
rate, have given up the custom, and 
contrast strikingly in their care- 
ful shunning of strong expressions 
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with the German lasses, for instance, 
whose ‘ Ach du lieber Gott ! ’ drawn 
out so sweetly from a rosebud 
mouth, is much more startling than 
the ‘Mon Dieu!’ ofa Frenchwoman. 
The Italian verdict on England. 
Boorde tells us, was ‘bona terra, mala 
gente.’ This he combats: the Eng- 
lish are as good as any people ; ‘ yea, 
much more better in many thynges, 
specially in maners and manhod.’ 
The superior fertility’ of England 
(so well brought out in Laing’s 
Notes of a Traveller) struck the 
Doctor ; he also thinks London the 
finest city in the world, ‘ wherein 
is suche a brydge of pulchritudnes 
that in all the worlde there is none 
lyke.’ Stonehenge he notices; and 
Bath, where ‘in wynter the poore 
poople doth go into the water to 
kepe themself warme, and to get 
them a heate.’ England too has 
‘more nobiler portes and hauens 
than any other regyon.’ But the 


strangest thing is that he puts 
Cornwall by itself in an ‘ appendex,’ 


in order to give samples of that old 
Cornish which Mr. Max Miiller has 
found more than a match for him in 
the third volume of his Chips, and 
also to declaim against the bad 
cooking which is said to be still 
afault of the Cornish folks. ‘ Cor- 
nish cream’ the Doctor evidently 
never tasted, though iis  well- 
known‘ Phoenician origin’ precludes 
the idea of its having been since 
invented ; however, clotted cream 
he mentions several times in his 
‘ Dietary,’ but he must have eaten 
a Cornish pasty (such as they 
give you—generally cold into the 
bargain—at that worst of all re- 
freshment rooms at the Plymouth 
station); for he says, ‘ there meate 
and theyr breade is marde and 
spylt for lacke of good ordring 
and dressynge.’ But his chief 
complaint is that nothing fit to 
drink can be got in the county: 
‘there ale is starke nought, lokinge 
whyte and thycke, as pygges had 
wrasteled in it.’ Of men who drink 
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stuff like that we do not wonder to 
hear that 


For wagginge of a straw, 
They wy! go to law— 


a characteristic of their descendants, 
unless report maligns them. Nor 
do the Welshmen proper fare better 
at our author’s hands. 


Iam a Welshman, and do dwel in Wales, 

I haue loued to serche boudgets and looke 
in males ; 

I loue not to labour nor to delue nor to dyg, 

My fyngers be lymed lyke a lyme twig; 


sounds very like an expression of 
‘ Taffy was a thief.’ Welsh singing 
and harping both seemed to the 
Doctor 


Muche lyke the hussyng of a homble be; 


while the Welsh love of ‘cawse 
boby’ (toasted cheese) is of course 
noted. Our author was writing 
some score of years after ‘ the hun- 
dred merry tales ’ were printed, in 
one of which St. Peter, ordered to 
clear heaven of the ruck of Welsh 
saints, goes outside and shouts 
*‘ cawse boby,’ and when their Welsh 
holinesses have all rushed out to 
get some, slips in and locks the 
door upon them. Wales is, he 
says, like Castile or Biscay in the 
poverty of living and lodging ; yet 
the people are ‘ hardy, stronge, and 
goodly. ... and many of them 
be louynge and kynd _ harted, 
faythful and  vertuous.’ Their 
wakes, after the Irish fashion, 
amused him; and their cry, ‘O 
swetynge, why dost thou dye? thou 
shalt not goe from us; we wyl die 
with the; venit! (benedictus)’ re- 
minded him again of Castile. 

Of Irish characteristics the Doc- 
tor hits off not a few. Under a 
cut representing a girl ‘ hunting 
over’ the hair of a rough fellow 
whose head is in her lap, we read— 
. Lloue to weare a saffron shert, al- 
though it be to torne. 
My anger and my hastynes doth hurte me 

full sore ; 
I cannot leaue it, it creaseth more and 
more. 
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Frieze, hobby-hawks (such as Straf- 
ford in later days sent over to 
his friends), ‘aqua-vite,’ dice, are 
Irish exports. There are no mag- 
pies (now they are almost as plen- 
tiful as in France) nor snakes, &c.; 
and English merchants carry away 
Trish earth ‘to caste in their gar- 
dens, to kepe out and to kyll veni- 
mous wormes.’ The Irish are sloth- 
ful, not caring for riches but for 
meat and drink; ‘flesh sufficient 
they haue, but little bread or wine, 
and none ale.’ It is their ‘melan- 
coly complexion’ (Mr. Disraeli 
says it is the nearness of the melan- 
choly sea) which causes them to be 
testy without a cause. Nevertheless 
Boorde adds: ‘I did neuer find more 
amyte and love than I haue found 
of Iryshe men the whyche was borne 
within the English pale; yea, even 
among the wylde Iryshe there be 
vertuous creatures whom grace 
worketh aboue nature.’ So Stani- 
hurst (1577): ‘These Irishe beyng 
vertuously bred up or reformed are 
such myrors of holynes and auste- 
ritie, that other nations retaine but 
a shadow of deuotion in comparison 
of them.’ 

Scotland is on the whole fairly 
treated, considering. 
I am a Scotyshe man, and trew I am to 

Fraunce . 

In euery countrey myselfe I do aduance ; 
I wyll boost myselfe, I will crake and face, 
I loue to be exalted here and in euery place. 


India was not yet a field for en- 
terprising young Britons; but as 
soon as our factories out there be- 
gan to be worth going to, ‘the 
Scotch party’ grew, and grew till 
men from this side of the border 
were almost looked on as inter- 
lopers. And not in India, but 
(much to their credit) in almost 
every part of the known world, 
Scotch merchants and Scotch in 
every capacity have gone ahead, 
just as Boorde describes them doing 
in his time, as James’s English 
courtiers and subjects cried out 
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against them for doing some seventy 
years later. Is this ‘pushing’ a 
proof of their being pure-blood 
Teutons? It certainly is not Celtic: 
the French have it not, nor the 
Welsh and Irish; but the Prussians, 
so their London and Liverpool fel- 
low-clerks say, possess it in a most 
unpleasant degree. This would settle 
the question about Lowlanders; but 
how is it that the Highlanders have, 
on the whole, done as well—in some 
walks of life better—than their Low- 
land rivals? Anyhow, though the 
Scots are in this as Boorde found 
them, let us rejoice that no longer 
are his next verses true in any 
sense : 

I am aScotyshie man, and haue dissembled 


moche 
And in my promise I haue not kept touche. 


An Englyshe man I cannot naturally loue. 


Boorde notices the great poverty 
and wretchedness of the Border- 
land; he remarks on the good 
cookery of the Scotch, and of their 
skill in music, and doubts not that 
the Northern Scotch.are of the 
same race with the Irish. 

Why he treats of Shetland and 
Friesland together, except that both, 
he says, abound in fish, I cannot 
tell. The Frisians he praises as 
being good, simple folk. About 
Iceland he is sadly at fault: the 
men, who certainly were for cen- 
turies above the European average 
in intelligence, he stigmatises as 
‘beastly creatures, vnmanered and 
vntaughte, lyuing in caues alto- 
gether, like swyne. . . . they will 
gyue away ther children. . . . They 
wyll eate candells endes and olde 
grece. . . . They be lyke the people 
of the newe founde land named 
Calyco. In Iceland there be many 
wylde bestes.’ But in Iceland there 
are no wild beasts at all. 

Boorde’s conscientiousness comes 
out in his declining to give any 
samples of Icelandic; for, says he, 
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‘I can not speke it, but here and 
there a worde or two.’ Poor old 
man! he could fairly assert : 


After my conscyence I do wryte truly. 


Nor does he claim a high rank 
for his poetry : 


But I am as I am, but not as I was, 

And where as my metre is ryme dogrell, 

The effect of the whyche no wyse man wyll 
defell. 


‘Drunk as a rat’ is the proverb of 
the ‘buttermouth Flemings ;’ but 
the Dutch are worse, drinking till it 
runs out of them. Brabant is rich 
and pleasant, and ‘ Handwarp’ has 
a curious spire and a ‘ Bourse’ for 
the merchants. Cleves and Guel- 
dres are poor, because so fond of 
war. In Juliers the geese are 
plucked naked every year. So 
much for the ‘ base Doche men.’ In 
‘hyghe Doch lond’ we are aston- 
ished to find the ‘ Junker ’ already 
known by name, wearing a feather 
in his cap: 

Be it of goose or capon, it is right good 
gere. 


One High Dutch custom which 
disgusted Boorde has made its way 
over here, possibly along with the 
Georges: ‘they will eate magotts 
as fast as we wyll eat comfits. They 
haue a way to brede them in chese.’ 
The snowy Alps impressed our 
author much: ‘a man may see 
them fyftene myle of, at a cyte 
called Ulmes.’ 

Denmark, next on the Doctor’s 
list, is a very poor country, so poor 
that Boorde marvels ‘ how they dyd 
ones gette Englande.’ So again 
he marvels how a little country like 
Saxony could have conquered Eng- 
land; ‘for I think if al the world 
were set against England it might 
neuer be conquerid, they beyng 
treue within themselfe. Next 
Boorde speaks of those other here- 
tics the Bohemians, whose spokes- 
man says : 
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For the Pope’s curse I do lytle care. 
Ever sens Wyclif dyd dwel wyth me 
I dyd never set by the Pope’s auctorite. 


Bohemia is the land of wonder- 
ful beasts—‘ bughs and _bovies,’ 
much like those which Cesar de- 
scribes as inhabiting the great 
Hyrcanian forest. What Boorde 
says of them may be all true; but 
he is certainly wrong when he says 
of the Bohemians, ‘ their speche is 
Doch.’ Not even the Thirty Years’ 
War and the Germanising of their 
nobles ever for a moment drove 
the Czech speech from its position 
as the language of the country. 
And now when the German traveller 
crosses the old frontier, he feels 
much as an Englishman does in a 
third class carriage on a South 
Wales railway—among aliens. 

Mr. Freeman is quite right: we 
are Teutons; the ‘at home’ like 
feeling which most of us have all 
the way from the Rhine to the 
Oder proves it to my mind. Even 
if we don’t understand the speech, 
we feel as if we ought to. Nay, 
far west of the Rhine, about Ostend, 
where the Fleming asserts him- 
self so stoutly against his ‘ Welsh’ 
neighbours, how home-like is the 
look of the people, and how you 
‘stand corrected’ if at some little 
inn you have asked for ‘ viande’ and 
the hostess with a grave shake of 
the head drawls out ‘ Nit fleisch.’ 
You never feel at home in Bohemia ; 
the lodging is still as ‘ indifferent’ 
as it was in Boorde’s day; but it is 
something about the people which 
shows they are not of us. 

In Poland our author was chiefly 
struck with its poverty; he makes 
here too a mistake about language 
—‘theyr speche is corrupt Doche.’ 
Boorde would have had an effort 
made to drive the Turks out of 
Hungary. His Hungarian says: 
If . of other nacions might haue any 

nelpe, 
We wold make them to fle like a dog or a 
whelpe. 
xX 
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He grows quite poetical about the 
‘regall flod of Danuby;’ but he 
does not appear to have passed 
beyond it; for about Constantinople 
he romances, talking of Saint Sophia 
as not a mosque, but ‘the fairist 
cathedral churche in the worlde. . . 
they say that there is a thowsande 
prestes that doth belong to the 
church : before the funt is a pycture 
of copper and gylt of Iustinian, 
that sytteth upon a horse of coper.’ 
All which smacks rather of Mande- 
ville than of personal observation. 
The kindliness of the man comes 
out in his way of noticing the Great 
Schism: ‘The Greciens do erre in 
many articles concerning our fayth, 
the whyche I do thinke better to 
obmyt, and to leue vnwryten than 
to wryte it.’ Bravo Boorde! How 
well you contrast with some of our 
moderns. I took up A Vacation 
Tour in Brittany not long ago, and 
was vexed to find all that was new 
in it made up of tirades against 
‘ Popish darkness and superstition.’ 

Weare wrong. Boorde must have 
been in Greece, for he gives an un- 
usually long Greek and English 
dialogue, ending with the pious 
Cherete apapantes with which the 
modern host dismisses his guests. 

Harking back from Greece to- 
wards Calais, Boorde takes Southern 
Europe, beginning with Sicily and 
Italy; the thing which chiefly struck 
him in every part of which was the 
prevalence of old fashions in dress 
and behaviour : 


Al new fashyons to England I do bequeat, 
says the Neapolitan ; 
In my apparel I am not mutable, 


says the Roman, and so on. 
Boorde’s righteoussoul was vexed, 
like other righteous souls, at the 
state of Rome : ‘ I dyd se lytle vertue 
there, and much abhominable vyces.’ 
He is also worried by their way of 
reckoning time, ‘ for they do recken 
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vnto xxiii a cloke, and than it is 
mydnyght.’ 

What he says of Venice reads 
like Childe Harold’s lines put into 
old prose: ‘Whosoeuer that hath 
not seene the noble citie of Venis, 
he hath not sene the bewtye and 
ryches of thys worlde.’ The Doge 
may not leave the city so long as 
he doth live; there is not a poor 
person to be seen in Venice; ‘the 
Venyscions hath great prouision of 
warre, for they haue euer in a redy- 
nes tymber to make a hondred 
gates or more.’ They are not super- 
stitious: ‘When they do heare masse 
they doth clap theyr hand on theyr 
mouth, and do not knock themself 
on the brest.’ In fact the Vene- 
tians were a satisfactory people. 
The laxness which Byron found 
among them, and which made their 
city in his eyes an Italian Se- 
ville, belonged in Boorde’s day to 
Genoa. Thomas, in his History of 
Italy (1561) says: ‘One thing I am 
sure of, that if Ouide were now 
aliue, there be in Genoa that could 
teache him a dousen poinctes de 
arte amandi.’ Boorde as a doctor 
of course noticed Genoa treacle, 
Oypeaxdvy, whose virtues are wit- 
nessed to in Chaucer’s line ;: 


Christ that of alle mischef is triakel. 


Of it he says: ‘Whan they do make 
theyr tracle, a man wyll take and 
eate poysen, and than he wyl swel 
redy to brost and to dye, and as 
sone as he hath takyn trakle he is 
hole agene.’ 


After the  old-custom-loving 
Italians it is a change to come 
into France, where they ‘wyll euery 
daye haue a new fashion.’ France 
suits our author’s love of good cheer, 
and though he has a special word 
for ‘good Aquitany,’ as he affec- 
tionately calls it, he is able to say 
of the whole that ‘Fraunce is a noble 
countre, and plentifulof wyne, bread, 
corne, fysh, flesh and whyld foule. 
there a man shal be honestly or- 
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deryd for his mony, and shal haue 
good chere and good lodging.’ Very 
different this from Aragon, where 
nothing is to be had but measly 
bacon ‘and sardines—so bad that, 
when Englishmen have been there, 


Thither neuer after they wyll come agene. 


The rest of Spain is as bad, ex- 
cept by the sea-side, where, like 
Portugal, it is enriched by trade. 
Elsewhere ‘ the countrey is baryn of 
wine and corne, and skarse of vitels; 
aman shal not get mete in many 
places for no mony; other whyle 
you shal get kyd, and mesell bakyn, 
and salt sardyns, which is a lytle 
fysh as byg as a pylcherd, and 
they be rosty. al your wyne shal 
be kepte and caryed in gote skyns. 

. Whan you go to dyner and 
to supper you must fetch your bread 
in one place, and your wyne in a 
nother place, and your meate in a 
nother place; and hogges in many 
places shal be vnder yovr feete at 
the table, and lice in your bed. . 
the best fare is in prestes houses, 
for they do kepe typlinge houses.’ 

When he comes to Navarre Boorde 
tells at full length the story of the 
white cock and hen which were kept 
at St. Domingo in memory of the 
sad fate of the Joseph-like young 
pilgrim who was on his way to Com- 
postella. At which Compostella, by 
the way, an old blear-eyed doctor 
of divinity tells Boorde that ‘our 
clergy doth illude, mocke and skorne 
the people to do Idolatry, making 
ygnorant people to worship the 
thynge that is not here;’ all the 
bones, &c., of St. James and others 
having been placed by Carolus Mag- 
nus in St. Severin’s in Toulouse. 
I am sorry to say that Brittany— 
‘litle Britten’—has not a good cha- 
racter in Boorde: 


Of al nacions I hate free Englyshe men, 


the Breton 
as Boorde’s 


is what 


says; but 
then, 


Breton speaks 


French, let us hope he is misre- 
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presented as regards his dislikes as 
well as his language. 

So having got back to Calais 
again, Boorde goes on to treat of 
Moors, and of Turks, whose ‘ Ma- 
comyt, a false felow,’ deceived the 
people by teaching tricks to his 
dove and his camel; much as many 
Trish believe Henry VIII. taught a 
donkey to ‘discover’ the Book of 
Common Prayer, which the apos- 
tate King had secretly buried. With 
which notice of ‘Macomyt’ let us 
leave the travel-book and turn to 
‘ Dyetary,’ written in Montpelier, 
and dedicated to Thomas Duke of 
Norfolk. And here the striking fea- 
ture is Boorde’s compendiousness : 
he treats of ev erything, from where 
you are to ‘cytuat’ your house, 
and how you should build it, ‘ for to 
lengthen your lyfe,’ down to ‘how 
a sycke man shuld be vsed that is 
lykly to dye.’ 

On house-building he is not only 
before his age, but far in advance of 
our own practice ; he has a true no- 
tion of sanitary laws : ‘Theayre can- 
not be to clere and pure . . . for we 
lyue by it as the fysshe lyueth by the 
water. . . for yf the ayre be fryske, 
pure, and clere, it doth conserue 
the lyfe of man, it doth comfort the 
brayne.’ Bad air putrifies the brain; 
and among things which corrupt 
the air are ‘ standing waters, stynk- 
yng mystes and marshes, caryn 
lyinge longe aboue the grounde, 
moche people in a smal rome lying 
vuclenly and beynge fylthe and slat- 
tyshe.’ Above all, buttery, cellar, 
larder, and kitchen are to be kept 
clean and free from accumulations 
of filth; if there is a moat, it must 
be often scoured and kept free from 
mud, so must the fishponds. Stables, 
brewhouse, and bakehouse are to be 
kept well away from the dwelling- 
house. Such a house must have 
plenty of land about it, ‘for he the 
whyche wyll dwell at pleasure, and 
for proffyte and helth of his body, he 
must dwell at elbowe-roome.’ The 
43-2 
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prospect too must be good; ‘ for, 
and the eye be not satysfyed, the 
mynde can not be contented. And 
the mynde not contented, the herte 
cannot be pleased ; yf the herte and 
mynde be not pleased, nature doth 
abhorre. And yf nature do ab- 
horre, mortyfycacion of the vytall 
and anymall and spyrytuall powers 
do consequently folowe.’ Of as- 
pects the south is the worst, ‘ for 
the south winde doth corrupt and 
make euyl vapours:’ the best is 
the east, ‘for that wynde is tem- 
perate, fryske, and fraugrant ’—tes- 
timony, as Mr. Halliwell writes, to 
the same effect as that of Mr. 
Kingsley in his well-known Ode. 
Never set up house till you have 
three years’ ‘ rent’ (i.e. money for 
all outgoings) in coffer. Divide 
your income into three parts : one 
for food; another for dress, wages, 
liveries, alms; the third for urgent 
calls, such as sickness and the 
‘charges of a man’s last ende.’ 

Keep your household well in 
hand, and put down swearing; ‘ for 
in all the worlde ther is not suche 
odyble swearyng as is vsed in Eng- 
londe, specyally amonge youth and 
children, and no man doth go aboute 
to punnysshe it.’ 

Sleep according to your tempera- 
ment, but not too long; have a fire 
in your room to consume evil va- 
pours, ‘for the breath of man may 
putryfye the ayre within the cham- 
bre.’ Wear a scarlet nightcap and 
plenty of bedclothes. And, if you 
must sleep in the day-time, sleep 
leaning against a cupboard or sit- 
ting upright in a chair. 

Kat and drink moderately, ‘for 
else the lyuer, which is the fyre 
vnder the potte, is subpressed that 
he can not naturally nor truely de- 
cocte ne dygest.’ Fond as Boorde 
was of good beer, he did not like 
even to see men let ‘the malt-worme 
playe the deuyll in theyr heade.’ He 
also cries out against our English 
plan of eating the ‘gross meats’ 
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first, leaving those which are whole- 
some and light of digestion for 
servants.  ‘ Water,’ he confesses, 
‘is not holsome, sole by it selfe, 
for an Englysshe man ;’ above all, 
avoid well-waterandstanding water. 
Claret or ‘ Raynysshe’ is best with 
meat. Of ‘ hote wynes’ he gives a 
long list; but would have none of 
them taken but very sparingly and 
after dinner. The distinction be- 
tween ale and beer will be new to 
some readers: ale is only malt and 
water, ‘and they which do put any 
other thynge to ale except yest, 
barme, or godes good doth sofysticat 
theyr ale.’ It is the Englishman’s 
natural drink, as beer (of malt, 
water, and hops) is the Dutchman’s: 
‘bere nowe of late dayes is moche 
vsed in Englande to the detryment 
of many Englyshe men, whom it 
kylleth.’ Boorde insists strongly, 
as all men of sense do, on the im- 
portance of good bread ; ‘ sophysti- 
cating’ bakers he would set standing 
up to their chin in the Thames. He 
is also great on pottage, which he 
says ‘is not so much vsed in al 
crystendom as it is vsed in Eng- 
lande.’ Fish, too, sea and river 
both, we have more of than any 
other country. 

Our Doctor's verdict is (contrary 
to that of modern physicists) that 
‘fysshe doth lytele nourishe,’ and 
also that fish and flesh should not 
be eaten together at one meal. He 
then gives a curious classification 
of birds according to their digesti- 
bility, giving the chief place to the 
partridge, ‘ whiche is a restoratyue 
meate, and dothecomforte the brayne 
and the stomache.’ A woodcock, 
on the contrary, is ‘a meate of good 
temperaunce.’ But of wild fowlin 
general he makes a remark which 
is of much wider application: ‘ All 
these be noyfull, except they be well 
orderyd and dressyd;’ as he says 
elsewhere, ‘the cook is more than 
half a physician.’ 

Mixed with his dietetics are all 
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sorts of queer jottings from his ex- 
periences abroad. Thus he had 
seen in ‘ Hygh Alman’ what anyone 
who travels there or in Hungary 
may see now-a-days, ‘ swyne kept 
clene. The Germans, he says, 
make them swim once or twice a 
day in their great rivers. The Eng- 
lish let theirs lie about in filth and 
feed on ‘ stercorus matter ;’ and the 
Spaniards he found worse in this 
respect than the English. 

1 am happy to find that brawn 
and all such strange meats Boorde 
pronounces bad. Of two of them 
he says: ‘Yfa man eate nether of 
them bothe, it shall neuer do hym 
harme.’ 

Hares he would have hunted : ‘ 
makyth a gentylman good pastyme;’ 
but he would leave it to the dogs to 
eat. Conys flesshe (on the con- 
trary) is good, but rabettes flesshe 
is best of all wylde beestes, for all 
thynges the whiche dothe sucke is 
nutrytyue.’ Here Boorde helps us 
to distinguish synonyms—a rabbit 
in his day was a sucking cony. 
Beer, again, as we saw, he marks 
off from the ale with which it is so 
often confounded. 

Further on he treats of vegetables, 
and proves that either the story of 
Queen Elizabeth sending to Holland 
for a salad is apocryphal, or else 
gardening must have died outin the 
troubles of the reign of Edward VI.; 
for here we have radish, lettuce, 
sorrel, endive, besides rocket, alex- 
anders, and other plants which our 
modern English cuisine supercili- 
ously neglects. 

Boorde next arranges a diet for 
the sanguine, melancholy, phleg- 
matic, and choleric man, and also 
for patients suffering from moral 
diseases ; recommending fresh air, 
cleanliness, care against infection, 
and a reference to ‘my Breuyary,’ 
just as if he was a nineteenth cen- 
tury physician. Better advice than 
this could not be given: ‘No one 
can be a better physician for you 
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than your own self can be, if you 
will consider what does you good 
and refrain from what harms you. 

. Let euery one beware of 
sorrow, care, thought, and inward 
anger. Sleep well and go to bed 
with a mery heart . Where- 
fore let euery man be mery; and yf 
he can not, let hym resorte to mery 
company to breke of his perplexa- 
tyues.’ Further, wash your hands 
often, and comb your head, and keep 
chest and stomach warm and head 
cool; and if you are seriously ill, 
make your will, and have two or 
three good nurses, ‘ not slepysshe, 
sloudgysshe, sluttysshe,’ and have 
sweet flowers kept in your room, 
and no babbling women about. 

Of human nature Boorde was at 
least as good a judge as he was of 
the diagnosis of diseases ; his esti- 
mate of the female character, for 
instance, is that of the Arthusian 
Romance: ‘Women desire sove- 
reignty.’ The man, he says, who 
would be at peace must ‘ please his 
wyfe, and beate her nat, but let her 
haue her owne wy], for that she 
wyll haue, who so euer say nay.’ 
As a prison reformer he was cen- 
turies before his day. But after 
speaking, as Howard might, about 
the filth and bad air in prisons, he 
quietly adds: ‘The chefe remedy is 
for man to so lyue and so to do that 
he deserue not to be brought into 
no prison.’ Before his time, too, 
are his views on demoniacal posses- 
sion: incubus and succubus, he says, 
are of ‘a vaperous humour or fumo- 
sitie rysinge out and frome the sto- 
make to the brayne.’ 

Parents grumbled then as they 
do now at the idleness of the rising 
generation ; ‘the feuer horden,’ 
Boorde calls it, and recommends wi- 
guentum inculinum as the remedy. 
Care, too, must be taken that they 
‘put no Lubberworte into their 
potage.’ 

In fact, there is a world of quaint- 
ness and ‘good sense in Boorde ; and 
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Mr. Furnivall has only tantalised 
us by giving us extracts from books 
which make us anxious for more. 
How such a man could be taken as 
the type of what we mean by Merry 
Andrew it is hard to say: he is 
always recommending mirth, and 
he owns to his love of good cheer ; 
but it is not at all merry-andrewish 
to sum up advice in this honest, 
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earnest way: ‘Fyrste lyue out of 
syn, and folowe Christes doctrine, 
and then vse honest myrth and 
honest company, and vse toeate good 
meate and to drynk moderatly.’ 

Enongh about Boorde: this is 
one of the most interesting books 
to people in general that the Early 
English Text Society has yet given 
us, 
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THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER OF SCOTLAND.! 


N a previous number of this 
Magazine we called attention 

to the Report of the Commissioners 
on the Employment of Women and 
Children engaged in Agriculture in 
England. We have now before us 
the Report of the same Commis- 
sioners relating to Scotland ; and as 
the result of their enquiries has a 
most important bearing on the 
question of elementary education in 
that country, we gladly avail our- 
selves of this opportunity, when the 
House of Commons is engaged in 
remodelling the existing system, of 
referring to the information they 
have collected, and of considering 
the recommendations they offer. 
The subject has certainly been 
treated by them in a most extensive 
and exhaustive manner. They di- 
vided the whole country into five 
districts, which were assigned to 
as many Assistant-Commissioners, 
who not only visited each county 
in their respective districts, but 
every portion of each county 
that presented any feature of 
especial interest, or of marked 
peculiarity. Circulars of enquiry, 
with forms to be filled up, were 
sent to those persons in each dis- 
trict who were deemed best qualified 
to give information; and these cir- 
culars were generally dealt with 
in a most elaborate and intelligent 
manner. Everywhere the Assistant- 
Commissioners personally examined 
the farms and cottages; and in 
familiar and friendly conversation 
with the labourers and their wives, 
got at their view of their own con- 
dition, what were the advantages 
they most prized, the evils and hard- 
ships they most complained of, and 
the measures of improvement they 
most desired. One Assistant-Com- 


missioner prints the evidenceof more 
than three hundred witnesses, land- 
owners, farmers, labourers, clergy- 
men, schoolmasters, and others. We 
have thus laid before us such a 
mass of information, such a variety 
of opinions and suggestions, relat- 
ing to every subject that concerns 
the actual condition of the Scottish 
peasantry, that if we fail to come to 
a right conclusion as to the mea- 
sures most calculated to promote 
their welfare, it will not arise from 
want of materials for forming a 
judgment. 

The system of housing agricul- 
tural labourers in Scotland differs 
materially from that of England ; 
the village system of the latter is 
almost unknown in the former; 
with few exceptions, all the agri- 
cultural labourers in Scotland are 
housed on the farm. Formerly the 
unmarried persons of each sex used 
to get their food in the farm kit- 
chen, and sleep on the premises ; 
this is known as the ‘kitchen sys- 
tem ;’ but as farms have increased 
in size, this habit has very much 
fallen into disuse. It has always 
been the custom for the married 
labourers to live in cottages adjoin- 
ing the farm-yard, which are held 
by the farmer direct from the land- 
lord, as a part of the farm. These 
labourers, usually termed ‘hinds,’ 
are engaged for the year, and are 
paid chiefly in kind; one of the 
cottages attached to the farm, with 
a garden and the keep of a cow, 
forming a portion of their remunera- 
tion. There is some difference of 
opinion as to the advantage, to the 
labourer, of this system; but Mr. 
Culley, who saw it in operation, 
where it prevails to the greatest ex- 
tent, in the south-eastern counties 
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of Scotland, has no hesitation in 
preferring it to the system of 
weekly wages. The most impor- 
tant benefit it yields to the labourer 
is the certainty of constant pay- 
ment for the whole year, in health 
and in sickness; this insures an un- 
failing supply of good, wholesome 
food, including abundance of meal 
and milk for the children; there is 
also to be considered the freedom 
from anxiety which a man must 
feel, who has nothing to apprehend 
from ‘want of work’ for the whole 
year, when once his engagement is 
made; and the absence of temptation 
to spend his earnings, on a Satur- 
day night, in the public house. The 
hirings, we must observe, are made 
at one period of the year, over the 
whole country ; and thus when the 
hind wishes to leave one place, he 
usually finds little difficulty in get- 
ting a fresh engagement, at least if 
he be a good workman, and of good 
character. 

Mr. Henley, who had carefully 
observed the working of this sys- 
tem in North Northumberland, 
said in his Report upon that coun- 
ty, ‘From my own observation in 
many cottages, and much conver- 
sation with the wives of labourers, 
I am convinced that those who are 
paid in kind are best off.’ Mr. 
Culley quotes this statement with 
approbation, and adds, ‘Such cer- 
tainly has been my experience in 
Scotland: the most comfortable 
homes, the most contented labour- 
ers, are to be found in that part of 
my district in which the kind pay- 
ment is most developed; no small 
part of these advantages I would 
assign to the cow.’ This is fully 
borne out by the evidence of the 
labourers themselves : someof them 
declared that but for the cow, they 
could never give their children the 
education they should have. A 
hind’s wife in Selkirk parish said in 
her broad Scotch, ‘We a’ hae coos 
here, and the maister’s rale gude 
to the kye: when a maister’s gude 
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to the kye, he’s gude to his ser- 
vants, . . . Some farmers gives 71., 
and some as high as g/., instead of 
the coo; but it is no a gude job for 
a family to want the coo; they’re 
just the mainstay o’ us poor folk; 
and it’s easy to see the difference : 
when the children get their milk, 
they look kind of robust-like, beside 
them that doesn’t.’ 

An objection has been made to 
this system of yearly hiring and 
payment in kind, that the labourer 
and his family are compelled to oc- 
cupy the house that is given to 
them, however miserable a tene- 
ment it may be, and however dis- 
tant from any school; but it is 
a sufficient answer to this objection 
that cottages are on the whole in 
the best condition, and education 
best attended to, in that very dis- 
trict where this system most pre- 
vails. 

Equally beneficial is the effect of 
the Scotch system on the economy 
of the farm: it tends to a very 
much better management of horse 
labour, and to greater care being 
taken of all the animals on the 
farm. Each ploughman has two 
horses specially assigned to him, 
which he works in the day, and 
takes charge of himself after the 
day’s field work is done; this could 
not be unless the men lived close 
at hand: hence they usually take 
great pride in the good condition 
and working power of their horses. 
‘In case of any kind of emergency,’ 
says Mr. Culley, ‘the farmer has 
always at hand a little regiment of 
men and women all interested in 
the success of his operations ; the 
general result is an amount of dis- 
cipline which you may look for 
in vain upon an English farm.’ 

The rate of wages is very equal 
through the whole of the district 
of which we are now particularly 
speaking, which extends, on the 
east side of the island, from the 
Tweed and the Cheviots to the foot 
of the Grampians. It only varies 
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from 15s. 8d. in the border counties 
to 148. 6d. in the Carse of Gowrie, in 
Perthshire. This is considerably 
higher than the rate of wages in 
English agricultural counties. The 
present Bishop of Manchester, in 
his Report to the Commissioners, 
estimated the wages in Sussex at 
13s. 6d., or 138. a week, in Norfolk 
12s.,in Essex 11s., on the Cotswolds 
in Gloucestershire 10s. (in Dorset- 
shire and some other counties we 
know they are stilllower) ; whilethe 
Bishop makes this remark : ‘It must 
be remembered that these contem- 
plate only the case of the first class 
labourer, whc can turn his hand 
to any kind of farm work, and sup- 
pose constant employment through- 
out the year.’ The difference, 
therefore, in the money value of the 
remuneration of the northern and 
southern labourer is far from show- 
ing the actual difference: not only 
is there constant payment to be set 
against loss of payment through 
sickness and want of work, but 
there is the difference between the 
estimated value of the cottage, 
garden, and the cow’s keep, and 
their real worth to the labourer. 
The cottage and garden are put 
down as only equivalent to 3/.; 
much less than what a labourer in 
the south usually pays for inferior 
accommodation ; the cow’s keep is 
set down at from 71. to gl., possibly 
more than it costs the farmer, but 
considerably below its true value to 
the family of the labourer ; one of 
whom, in Mid Lothian, we find say- 
ing that, after supplying his own 
family, he had got 8/. for the 
butter and milk he sold from his 
cow; while the wife of a hind in 
Berwickshire valued her privilege 
of keeping one at 121. 

There is a further circumstance 
which tends largely to account for 
the admitted superiority of the con- 
dition of the family of the northern 
over that of the southern agricul- 
tural labourer. We shall give it in 
Mr. Culley’s own words: ‘ An Eng- 
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lish couple usually begin with no 
provision to set up a house, and 
therefore begin the battle of life in 
debt. A Scotch couple (save when 
the marriage has been hastened by 
a “misfortune” on the part of the 
woman) seldom marry without a 
providing of something like 4ol., 
equally divided between the man 
and woman. As soon as the elder 
children have received what the 
hind considers a sufficient education, 
the position of the family is one of 
comparative ease. Underthe family 
system of the Lothians and Border 
district, with its accompanying 
family purse, incomes of from 75). 
to 1001. coming into a hind’s cot- 
tage are by no means uncommon.’ 
What then is the cause of this 
remarkable difference in the condi- 
tion of the population of two parts 
of the same island, engaged in the 
same occupation and placed for cen- 
turies under the same government ? 
We are convinced it is mainly to be 
attributed to the superior training 
which, since the Reformation, the 
people of Scotland have enjoyed in 
their parochial schools, and to the 
value which they themselves have 
for the last three centuries attached 
to the good education, and right 
bringing up, of their children. 
Much also is due to the absence, 
until recently, of a poor law; but 
it was the school law that fitted 
them to do without the poor law. 
There is one point, however, in 
which, taken as a whole, the agri- 
cultural poor of Scotland can lay 
claim to no superiority over persons 
of the same class in Kngland; that 
is, the condition of their cottages. 
Although much has been done by 
many landed proprietors in the 
Lowlands to remedy this defect, 
there is still crying need for more 
cottages, and for improvement in 
many of the present ones. Insome 
of the west counties, and in the 
Highlands generally, with only par- 
tial exceptions, the state of the 
habitations of the labourers is a 
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scandal and a disgrace to any civi- 
lised community. In some places 
they remain very much as they are 
represented by Macaulay to have 
been in the seventeenth century ; 
many of them are still mere turf 
huts thatched with heather, a hole 
in the roof, for the smoke to go 
through, supplying the want of a 
chimney. In the Lowlands the cot- 
tages originally were not much bet- 
ter, though generally built of the 
rough loose stones which the coun- 
try so abundantly supplies; the 
customary one-roofed cottage of the 
border counties was frequently 
divided into two compartments, by 
a couple of box beds placed across 
the room; behind these the cow 
stood, with her tail to the door. 
Latterly the cow’s apartment, some- 
what enlarged, was divided from 
that of the family by a stone parti- 
tion, and, save that the cow has been 
banished, some of these cottages, 
built to afford a common shelter for 
man and beast, remain to this day. 


During the last twenty years a great 
change for the better has taken place 
in the south-eastern counties, be- 
coming everywhere more marked as 
one travels from Perthshire to the 


Border. So that Mr. Culley is able 
to say, ‘ As a whole, farm labourers 
are now better housed in the Low- 
land part of my district than in any 
of the south midland counties of 
England ; and I know no county in 
England where the average cottage 
accommodation is so good as in Ber- 
wickshire—a remark which would 
ulso apply to part of Roxburgh and 
Kast Lothian.’ 

Even in Berwickshire there are 
still to be found some of the old- 
fashioned one-roomed cottages, de- 
scribed above ; and at the last cen- 
sus it was found that forty per cent. 
of the houses in Berwickshire and 
Roxburghshire had only one, or no 
window. 

In the west there has been far 
less improvement. Mr. Tremen- 
heere, speaking of Ayrshire, says, 
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‘The inadequate supply of cot- 
tages for the labouring class, and 
their deplorable condition, present 
a marked contrast to the high cul- 
tivation, and general prosperity, 
which are everywhere conspicuous 
in Ayrshire, . . The cot- 
tages have seldom more than one 
room, in which a man, his wife, and 
seven or eight children are herded 
together; the younger children, 
with the father and mother, occu- 
pying one bed, and the elder chil- 
dren sleeping promiscuously in 
the other. .. Between 
Ayr and Girvan is the exten- 
sive property of the Marquis 
of Ailsa, which is laid out in large 
farms, generally within a_ short 
distance of, or contiguous to the 
sea. The ploughmen’s cottages on 
this noble domain are lamentably 
defective. Stables, byres, cart- 
sheds, dilapidated farm-houses, and 
disused dog-kennels have been 
converted into abodes for the 
people who live on the estates. In 
some of these wretched places, con- 
sisting of one room, as many as 
ten or eleven persons are living. 
The damp broken clay floors are 
covered with beds: the decaying 
thatch roof is pervious to rain, 
which in some cottages is kept out 
by.guano bags, stretched across 
the rafters. A considerable farmer, 
who rents one of the largest estates 
on this property, assured me that 
it was always with a feeling of 
shame and humiliation that he in- 
troduced a newly hired ploughman 
to one of these hovels as his future 
home.’ And in speaking of the 
adjoining county of Dumfries, Mr. 
Tremenheere says, ‘Some of the 
worst cottages I have met with in 
the course of this enquiry, either in 
England, Wales, or Scotland, are 
those on the estates of the Marquis 
of Queensberry. I counted more 
than a dozen in the parish of Tyn- 
wald, a few miles from the town 
of Dumfries, with only one room, 
and that room crammed with box 
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beds, in which families of eight or 
nine persons live and sleep. The 
thatched roofs were in a state of 
mouldering decay, the mud floors 
were worn into holes, and the 
walls, even in the month of June, 
were saturated with moisture. 

The value of landed property in 
Scotland has increased tenfold in 
the last two centuries; and, the 
whole of this vast increase in the 
value of the estates of the pro- 
prietors is, so far as they are con- 
cerned, unearned increase. It is the 
labour of the hinds who dwell in 
such miserable, such shameful huts 
and hovels as above described, that 
has turned moor and bog into fertile 
cornland and rich pasture, the pro- 
duce of which is consumed by the 
owners, in the luxury of our own and 
of foreign capitals. With truth may 
it be said of these labourers, 


Sie vos non vobis fertis aratra, boves. 


Throughout the Lowlands the 
complaints-of want of cottages were 
much more frequent than complaints 
of the insufficiency of the accommo- 
dation of those that exist. Long 
habit had familiarised the cottagers 
to the practice of the whole family 
sleeping in one room, This was no 
doubt partly occasioned by the rigour 
of the climate, which made it de- 
sirable that in winter the warmth 
of the one fire should, as far as pos- 
sible, be enjoyed by all. The want 
of a sufficient number of cottages is 
probably the greater evil, and has 
led to twovery serious consequences, 
the crowding of the agricultur: al 
population into the towns, and the 
‘bothy system.’ From the want of 
cottages, it frequently happens that 
& married man is himself forced to 
live in the farm-house, and to take 
a room for his wife and children in 
some neighbouring town or village, 
perhaps six or eight miles distant ; 
so that he only sees his family once 
a week. It is needless to comment 
upon the evil consequences of such 
an unnatural mode of life. But the 
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mischief extends wider than to the 
particular families thus separated, 
and exerts a most detrimental in- 
fluence on the general morality of a 
district where cottages cannot be 
obtained by young couples. They 
cannot marry, unless they settle in 
some town at a distance from their 
employer’s farm; and, from the 
paucity of towns and villages in 
Scotland, even this is often impos- 
sible. ‘The result is,’ says Mr. 
Tremenheere, ‘an amount of immo- 
rality and illegitimacy which, under 
different economical arrangements, 
might probably be altogether 
avoided.’ 

The want of cottages, combined 
with the giving up of the kitchen 
system, has been. the chief cause 
of the introduction of the bothy. 
The bothy is a building on the 
farm, in which the unmarried 
labourers live by themselves. 
are occupied entirely by men, and 
some entirely by women. In Caith- 
ness, it frequently happens that both 
men and women occupy tle same 
bothy, and perhaps there are in- 
stances of this to be found else- 
where. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that, wherever this is the case, 
most serious evils arise. Some of 
the witnesses spoke of the system 
as an ‘iniquity,’ ‘a moral nuisance,’ 
an ‘abomination;’ and, though these 
remarks particularly apply to the 
mixed bothy, there can be no doubt 
that a system which causes a large 
number of young persons of either 
sex to live quite by themselves, re- 
leased from control, and separated 
from all the ties of affection resulting 
from the family life, must be most 
pernicious. Mr. Culley expresses his 
condemnation of the system in the 
following strong language: ‘The 
result is to my mind an unmitigated 
evil: instead of the fine healthy 
race of young women you find em- 
ployed in farm work in the south 
of my district, in the bothy counties 
all the lighter farm work is passing 
into the hands of Irish immigrants ; 
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and if this process goes on at the 
rate it has been doing of late, a 
great change will come over the 
character of the rural population in 
the centre of Scotland.’ 

It is impossible by means of direct 
legislation to increase the number 
or improve the condition of cottages ; 
but when it is proved that laws now 
in existence, which are otherwise un- 
just in their social relation, and im- 
politic in their economic effect, are 
the chief cause of that want of proper 
dwellings from which our agricultu- 
ral population suffers so much, both 
in the north and south of our island, 
we are entitled to expect that our 
Government should seriously apply 
itself to procure, as soon as possible, 
the abrogation of those laws, All 
the Assistant-Commissioners concur 
in holding that our land laws are 
mainly responsible for the want of 
cottage accommodation. What Mr. 
Norman reports of the north-east 
district is in entire conformity with 
the observations of all the others. 
‘ One of the chief causes of the want 
of cottage accommodation is the 
poverty of the landlords... .. Tt 
1s in a great measure caused by the 
law of entail in Scotland, which com- 
pels landlords to continue the nomi- 
nal owners of entailed estates after 
the substance has departed from 
them.’ Many of them, however, are 
not poor in the ordinary acceptation 
of the word ; they have rent rolls of 
many thousands a year. They are 
poor because they live up to, or 
beyond, their incomes ; consequently 
they have nothing left to provide 
decent habitations for the labourers 
on their estates. If it should be 
found necessary, in the case of hea- 
vily burdened estates, Parliament 
should not shrink from applying to 
Scotland, and to England ns the 
principle of the Eucumbered Estates 
Act, which proved so efficacious in 
Ireland. Whatever the rights of 
property may mean, they never can 
be deemed to comprehend the right 
of remaining nominal owner of an 
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estate, and of replying to every com- 
plaint of the neglect of the plainest 
duties of the position, Non pos- 
sumus, That property has its duties 
as well as its rights has long been a 
truism; itis now time that it should 
become a fact. 

There is another point on which 
legislation might be beneficial. Un- 
happily, it is not only for sinsofomis- 
sion, with respect to the housing 
of their labourers, that the Scotch 
landlords are deserving of censure. 
Like too many of the same class in 
England before the passing of the 
Union Chargeability Act, they have 
endeavoured to escape the burden 
of the poor rate by ridding them. 
selves, as far as possible, of the 
men who create the wealth which 
they enjoy. Mr, Tremenheere says 
in one place, ‘ Not only are cottages 
not built, but the old ones are per- 
mitted to fall into decay and ruin, 
and no disposition is shown to re- 
place them, In some 
extensive parishes, the cottages are 
not sufficient for a tenth of the 
labouring population, and in many 
there are no cottages at all.’ In 
another place he says, ‘ Vast num- 
bers of cottages have been pulled 
down simply to prevent families 
gaining a settlement, who might be- 
come chargeable to the poor rates,’ 
He then makes the suggestion, 
which we hope may mect with the 
attention it deserves, that the plan 
which has checked the progress of 
the depopulating system in England, 
should be applied likewise to Scot- 
land. 

Women are much employed in 
agriculture in Scotland; all who 
are acquainted with their condition 
agree that there is nothing in that 
occupation injurious to the health 
or morality of those engaged in it; 
the proportion, however, of married 
women is much smaller than in 
England. Mr. Culley found that out 
of 280 women above the age of 
eighteen, engaged in agriculture 
in the counties of Berwick and 
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Roxburgh, only 5 were married ; 
while in his previous enquiries in 
Buckinghamshire and the adjoining 
counties he had found that, out of 
485 females above eighteen, 436 
were married ; that is to say, of the 
adult female labourers engaged in 
agriculture in the south of Scot- 
land only 2 per cent. is composed 
of married women, while in the 
south midland counties of England 
go per cent. is composed of married 
women. It is manifest how great 
a difference it must make in the 
general welfare and comfort of a 
labourer and his family, when his 
wife is engaged during the day in 
the care of the cottage, the children, 
and the cow, instead of toiling from 
morning to night in the wet and 
dirt of the field. 

This large supply of female labour 
is to a great extent furnished in the 
border counties by the ‘bondage 
system;’ that is, the practice of 
requiring each hind to provide a 
worker—almost invariably a woman 
—for the farmer. When the hind 
has not a member of his own family 
who can work the bondage, he is 
compelled to hire one. He pays her 
a yearly wage, and she boards and 
lodges in his cottage; from the far- 
mer he receives, for the bondager’s 
work, only so much a day, for every 
day she works; and this depends 
on the requirements of the farm, and 
the will of the farmer. The hinds 
complain that they are losers by 
this system, as the wages and keep 
of the bondager cost them more 
than they receive for her work from 
the farmer; and associations have 
been formed for the purpose of get- 
ting it put an end to. It is less 
common than it was, and were there 
only a sufficient supply of cottages, 
it would soon cease tc exist; for it 
was solely from want of house ac- 
commodation that the farmers were 
induced to make it compulsory upon 
the hinds to provide additional 
workers for them, beyond what their 
families naturally furnished. 
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Equally remarkable is the small 
amount of juvenile labour engaged 
in farm work, compared with what 
is commonly the case in England. 
Mr. Culley took for comparison a 
number of farms, fairly selected 
from the south midland counties of 
England, and thesouth-eastern coun- 
ties of Scotland ; the farms in each 
list comprised about 60,000 acres, 
and were worked respectively by 
about 3,200 and 2,300 hands; on 
the former there were 39 children 
under ten, and 290 between ten and 
thirteen, employed; while on the 
latter there was only one child under 
ten, and only 51 between ten and 
thirteen. On the Scotch farms, 
more than half of the children, thus 
employed in the spring, leave off 
work in the winter, and go to 
school. 

The extreme value which the 
Scotch peasantry attach to the edu- 
cation of their children is too well 
known to require any lengthened no- 
tice here. Yet we cannotforbearfrom 
quoting some of the evidence given 
in this Report to show the pains they 
take, the self-denial they impose 
upon themselves, to obtain good 
education for their children ; and the 
interest they manifest in the pro- 
gress of their schooling. What Mr. 
Norman affirms as to his district— 
the north-eastern—may be taken as 
true of the whole of Scotland. ‘I 
may here mention, at the outset, 
that on no subject is the contrast 
between the Scotch and the English 
more clearly marked than on this. 
Tn the rural districts of England, as 
I have explained in my former 
reports, the farmers are too often 
opposed to education ; the labourers, 
and sometimes thelandowners them- 
selves, are indifferent about it; and 
it happens not unfrequently that the 
clergyman is the only person in the 
parish who takes an interest in it, 
and struggles in vain, with scanty 
means, against an unyielding mass 
of opposition or indifference. In 
Scotland the feelings of the people 
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on this subject are totally different : 
there all classes, farmers and ser- 
vants, ministers and laymen, are 
unanimous in their conviction of 
the importance of education, and 
are willing to co-operate for the pur- 
pose of securing it.’ 

This is fully borne out, at least 
as faras the labourers are concerned, 
by the following extracts from the 
evidence taken by the Assistant- 
Commissioners. Mrs. Lyall, wife of 
a ploughman in Inchture parish 
(Perthshire), says, ‘I have five 
children, the eldest 9. The two 
eldest are at school. The eldest 
will be 13 or 14, may be 14, before 
he goes to work.’ To Mr, Culley’s 
suggestion that she must then do 
without help from her children till 
her eldest boy was 13 or 14, she 
replied ‘ We ma’n do; he must have 
his education like the lave. Of 
course they ma’n be educated.’ 
The wife of a hind in Costorphine 
parish, Mid Lothian, says, ‘ We just 
keep our children at school till they 
are educated. It is all we can give 
them, poor things, and we do what 
we can to make them scholars.’ The 
wife of a hind in Kerchester, Rox- 
burghshire, says, ‘ My children have 
all been at se shool, at least in the win- 
ter, till they’ve been 15. I “worked 
the bondage ” myself to send the 
eldest to school ,when they mighthave 
got work.’ It is the common prac- 
tice in Scotland for the schoolmaster 
to give ‘tasks’ to thechildren to pre- 
pare at home ; and in the prepara- 
tion of these tasks they are very 
frequently helpe ‘d by their parents. 
A. ploughman’s wife in Perthshire 
says, ‘When they are at school, 
my husband hearkens them their 
lessons ev ery night, to see that they 
have them. I think they would be 
long in learning if we didn’t ex- 
amine them at home.’ The wife of 
a hind at Cumledge, in Berwick- 
shire, says, ‘They always get their 
lessons ready over night: if they 
don’t get them over night, there is 
not much time in the morning, and 
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they must have them before they go 
to school. I help them a little when 
they need it, and I should think all 
the mothers here help their children 
with their lessons.’ Mr. Norman 
assures us that it requires a very 
severe storm of rain or snow to 
keep the children at home. He 
visited several schools on very 
snowy days, and never failed to find 
a good attendance ; he heard of two 
men who carried their children 
above a mile every day, when snow 
was on the ground, as they would 
otherwise have been prevented from 
attending. 

This regard for the education of 
the young, accompanied by a love 
of reading in after life, is a marked 
characteristic of the hill shepherds, 
of whom all the Assistant-Commis- 
sioners speak in terms of the 
highest admiration. They are 
usually paid in stock; that is, 
they are allowed to keep a flock, 
called the ‘ shepherd’s pack,’ num- 
bering from forty to fifty, which are 
fed along with those of their mas- 
ter: thus they have a joint interest 
in the success of the farm, and not 
unfrequently t take a greater interest 
in the flock than the master himself. 
Onthe northern slopes of the Cheviot 
Hills about one-sixth of the sheep 
belong to the shepherds. Mr. Culley, 
after speaking of their general in- 
telligence and trustworthiness, says, 
‘For myself I would say they are 
the finest set of men I was ever 
brought in contact with.’ The fol- 
lowing is the statement of one of 
these “shepherds, Hugh Borthwick 
by name, who had himself written 
several essays on agricultural sub- 


jects : ‘Very few of the shepherds’ 


children have now more than three 
miles to go to school. Up in Yarrow 
and Ettrick the shepherds have a 
custom of keeping a young lad, or 
old man, who is good for nothing 
else ’—i.e. is past work—‘ as a tutor 
for their children. The tutor boards 
week about with, may be, five or six 
shepherds’ families, and teaches the 
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children. They choose as much as 
they canacentrical house; andas the 
shepherds’ children can stay longer 
at school than other labourers, the 
get on pretty well.’ Of the Dumfries- 
shire shepherds Mr. Tremenheere 
gives an equally favourable account: 
he adds, ‘ The abodes of these moun- 
tain shepherds are often in the most 
desolate and dreary situations that 
can be conceived. For weeks to- 
gether, they do not see their em- 
ployer’s face, or hear anything of the 
outer world; generally well educated 
themselves, they devote their even- 
ings to reading and to the education 
of the children.’ This was the class 
of men Wordsworth was thinking 
of when he wrote his description of 
the old Scotchman, the Wanderer, 
in the beginning of the Lxcwrsion : 
Among the hills of Athol he was born ; 
There, on a small hereditary farm, 
An unproductive slip of rugged ground, 
His father, with a numerous offspring, 
dwelt ; 
\ virtuous household, tho’ exceeding poor: 
Pure livers were they all, austere and 
grave, 
And fearing God; the very children taught 
Stern self-respect, a reverence for God's 
Word, 
And an habitual piety, maintained 
With strictness scarcely known on English 
ground. 
From his sixth year, the boy of whom I 
speak 
In summer tended cattle on the hills ; 


But through the inclement and the perilous 
days 


Of long-continuing winter, he repaired 
To the afar-off school that stood alone, 
Sole building on a mountain’s dreary edge. 


Upon the whole, the Assistant- 
Commissioners seem to be of opinion 
that in the majority of cases the 
children of the agricultural labour- 
ing class in Scotland do at present 
obtain a satisfactory education ; but 
the standard considered satisfactory 
by some of them is not a high one. 
One of them thus describes what he 
looks upon as a satisfactory educa- 
tion: ‘I think that all, with some 
exceptions, can read, write, and 
cipher fairly, by the time they leave 
school. I think they would all pass 
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the 4th standard, and many the sth 
or 6th; but after leaving school 
they deteriorate rapidly ; they keep 
their reading fairly, but lose their 
power of writing, and their know- 
ledge of arithmetic.’ This is pro- 
bably a correct description of the 
state of education in the northern 
part of the island of which Mr. 
Norman is speaking; though it 
certainly does not do justice to its 
general proficiency in the border 
counties. But can this really be 
considered as satisfactory? Can 
anyone, acquainted with the state 
of education in many countries on 
the Continent, believe this to be suf- 
ficient, if we desire that our country 
should be able to hold its own, in the 
arts either of peace or of war, when 
brought into competition with na- 
tions that have received the educa- 
tion and training of Prussia? In 
the struggle for existence among 
the nations, a people who cannot, 
or will not, elevate itself to the 
level of those which have attained 
the highest position, can look for 
nothing but effacement, to be fol- 
lowed by extinction. 

Scotland in the past has held a 
high position in the scale of educa- 
tion ; the general intelligence of its 
people has been conspicuous; and 
their prosperous condition, despite 
the unpropitious climate and rugged 
soil of the country, attests how much 
they owe to their parish schools. But 
there is some ground for fearing that 
the position of the country generally 
is not so satisfactory as it was for- 
merly; and there is still more reason 
to fear that in the future it may 
become even less satisfactory than 
it now is, unless effective means are 
taken to extend the operation of 
their system, and to preserve what 
has hitherto been the almost uni- 
versal habit of the people, but 
which now manifests some signs of 
decay. 

There are many causes which, 
year by year, tend to place greater 
pressure upon the parents, and in- 
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duce them to take their children 
from school at an earlier period 
than formerly, for the sake of their 
earnings. The payment in kind is 
giving way to payment by money 
wages; the labourer is becoming 
more in the habit of buying his pro- 
visions at the shop instead of re- 
ceiving them from the farm; the 
porridge and milk diet is being 
abandoned for white bread, tea, and 
sugar; consequently a few shillings 
at the end of the week are of more 
consequence than formerly, when a 
supply of food received from the 
farmer lasted throughout the year. 
The more migratory habits of the 
present day also have an injurious 
influence, by causing changes of 
school, which, with the elder chil- 
dren, naturally lead to an earlier 
leaving than would have been the 
case had there been no change of 
residence. Public opinion, like- 
wise, has less influence on those 
who are frequently changing their 
abodes. The authority of the Church, 
which was formerly omnipotent 
both for good and for evil in Scot- 
land, has been so much weakened 
as to be now almost of no weight 
whatever. Above all, the increase 
of population, and the increased 
facilities of locomotion, bring a 
mass of poor and ignorant labourers, 
chiefly Irish, into the districts where 
wages are high and education good. 
The competition of these men has a 
manifest tendency to bring down 
both the rate of wages, and the con- 
dition of education and intelligence 
to their own level. Uneducated 
themselves, they place no value 
upon education: they work for low 
wages, and send their children to 
labour, as soon as they can make a 
sixpence by sacrificing the child’s 
permanent welfare to the need of 
the hour. 

Manufactories and mines also 
everywhere offer the temptation of 
comparatively high wages to chil- 
dren. The law permits them to be 
sent to these manufactories at eight 
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years of age; the parents, therefore, 
very reasonably come to the con- 
clusion that they may, without im- 
propriety, follow the rule in one 
branch of industry which the State 
expressly sanctions in another. 
With the pressure of poverty upon 
them, these inducements tempting 
them, and these examples around 
them, we cannot be surprised if the 
high and conscientious feeling which 
has hitherto led the Scottish pea- 
santry to make such sacrifices for 
their children’s education, should 
break down, and give place to one 
not higher than what prevails in 
other parts of the empire. 

Some of the changes in manners 
and habits which we have just re- 
ferred to may be regretted; they 
are sometimes spoken of with 
regret, both by the Commissioners 
and by the witnesses, in these 
Reports. It would be futile to 
dream of checking the progress of 
these changes ; they are the inevi- 
table result of the mighty social 
revolution that is at work every- | 
where around us; butin this won- | 
derful age of transition, in which 
our lot is cast, when all old things 
are passing away, we are called 
upon to consider how we may best 
save what is good in our old insti- 
tutions, how preserve the living 
spirit, when the old body is worn 
out, and adapt it to our new cir- 
cumstances. One of these good 
things which we would not willingly 
let die is the old parochial school 
system of Scotland, with its real 
though indirect compulsion, as it 
existed in the Lowlands ; for it never 
made its way thoroughly into the 
Highlands, and the great towns 
have sprung up without it, or any 
adequate plan of education in its 
place. This indirect compulsion 
proceeded from the semi-feudal or 
patriarchal mode of life, which pre- 
vailed in the rural districts of Scot- 
land; from the authority of the 
Church, and the force of public sen- 
timent, acting upon a_ stationary 
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community. The dependence of an 
earlier period has given place to 
absolute indepéndence; the juris- 
diction of the Kirk session is a thing 
of the past; but the public senti- 
ment which deemed the education 
of their children to be the bounden 
duty of the parents, though weak- 
ened, is still strong among the great 
majority; it is a minority only who 
neglect that duty. For the sake of 
society, as well as for the sake of the 
children, these men should be com- 
pelled to discharge that duty, the 
necessity and benefit of which they 
are themselves too ignorant to per- 
ceive. Those, on the other hand, 
who do their best to fulfil this duty 
require the assistance of the Legis- 
lature to perform what they desire ; 
in their hard struggle to maintain 
themselves, and to educate their 
children, they have a right to de- 
mand that they should not be 
exposed in the labour market, to 
the competition of the children of 
those who are alike careless of the 
welfare of their offspring, and re- 
gardless of what they owe to the 
eommunity. 

Since, however, the principle of 
compulsory attendance has been in- 
troduced into the English Elemen- 
tary Education Act of last session 
(though left to the discretion of the 
School Boards whether they shall 
adopt it), and since the same pro- 
posal is contained in the Lord Advo- 
cate’s Bill on Scotch Education, now 
before the House of Commons, we 
may assume that the principle is 
sound ; all we have to do is to de- 
termine to what extent it shall be 
carried. If, then, the principle be 
sound, that no parent should be per- 
mitted to deprive his child of suffi- 
cient education, beyond all doubt it 
should be made of universal obliga- 
tion. To permit a man to escape 
what is declared to be both a moral 
and a legal duty, by merely changing 
his residence from one parish to 
another, is really too great an ab- 
surdity, too monstrous an anomaly, 
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even for this, the land of absurdities 
and anomalies. It would not be 
more irrational to leave it to each 
parish todetermine whether ‘ picket- 
ing’ or ‘baby farming’ should be 
lawful or unlawful within its bounds. 
Practically considered, the conse- 
quences of such a system would 
prove most hurtful to those dis- 
tricts, and to those individuals, who 
are most anxious to fulfil their obli- 
gations. Take two adjoining pa- 
rishes, in one of which the attend- 
ance of the children has been made 
compulsory, in the other not. The 
first has to pay increased rates for 
education, consequent on the in- 
creased numbers to be educated; the 
labourers lose the earnings of their 
children ; and the farmers are de- 
prived of a portion of the labour they 
have beenaccustomed to. Thesecond 
parish has a lower education rate 
(if in England, eseapes an education 
rate altogether); the labourers pocket 
all they can squeeze out of the hard 
toil of their children; and the far- 
mers get a cheap supply of juvenile 
labour. Such a prospect as this will 
hardly act as an inducement to 
other parishes to adopt compulsory 
education; or reconcile the labourer, 
anxious to do his duty by his family, 
to a measure so partial and unjust 
in its operation. We do not see in 
the Scotch Bill as it now stands 
(and this observation appliesequally 
to the English Act) that a School 
Board has any power to prevent 
children living in adjacent parishes 
from being sent into its parish, to 
be employed in labour; thereby de- 
priving the labourers in it of the 
compensation they would otherwise 
have derived from an increase of 
their own wages. 

It would also tend to the yet fur- 
ther crowding of the agricultural 
population into small towns, in which 
compulsory education was not en- 
forced. From these towns, bands 
of children, similar to those gangs 
that attained so unenviable a no- 
toriety in the eastern counties of 
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England, might issue forth each 
morning into the better regulated 
districts around, in which education 
had been made compulsory. This 
would be felt to be so intolerably 
unjust, and so mischievous, that it 
would soon lead either to the giving 
up of compulsion altogether, or to 
its being rendered universal. On 
the other hand, if Parliament would 
take the bold, the wise, the states- 
manlike course of themselves de- 
ciding the question for the whole of 
Scotland, they would be supported 
by the almost unanimous voice of 
the country. It could hardly be con- 
sidered an experiment, for the new 
system would make no violent alter- 
ation in the practice of the majority 
of the people; it would only con- 
firm that which has long been cus- 
tomary with them; but it would com- 
pel the careless and negligent, who 
are to be found in every community, 
to do what the bulk of their neigh- 
bours are already doing; and it 
would prevent the ignorant and 
thriftless immigrants of a less ad- 
vanced country from introducing 
their own lower modes of life and of 
civilisation. It is not a change of 
practice, speaking generally, that is 
wanted—it is a new sanction that 
is required to maintain the old prac- 
tice, that might otherwise, from 
the change of times and circum. 
stances, grow feeble, and perhaps 
die out. 

The condition and history of 
popular education in Scotland has 
been very similar to that of Ger- 
many; and the same motives that, 
in the last century, led to the 
adoption of the present system of 
compulsory education in Germany, 
require a similar change in the 
Scotch system. It is generally sup- 
posed in this country that the Ger- 
man system of compulsory education 
is a new-born creation of philo- 
sophic sovereigns and statesmen 
but this is not so. ‘The compul- 
sory school attendance,’ says Mr. 
Pattison, 


‘dates from the earliest 
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period of the Reformation, and was 
a recognised religious duty, long 
before it became a law of the State. 
From the time of Luther’s address 
to the municipal corporations of 
Germany in 1514, this has been so 
recognised, whether it was enforced 
by enactment or not. It was the 
distinction of the Protestant child 
that.it should be taught to under- 
stand and practise the doctrines 
and duties of its religion; it was 
the business of the Church to see 
that all its youth did so.’ : 
‘The Allgemeines Landschulreglement 
of 1763 for the first time exactly 
defines the age, viz., from five to 
fourteen ; but this was only defining 
an obligation universally admitted 
as one of the first duties of the citi- 
zen and the member of the Church. 
If there was any novelty in the 
ordinances of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it was in adding writing and 
arithmetic to the religious instruc- 
tion given in the village schools. 
Compulsory education in Protestant 
Germany never had to contend with 
an adverse public opinion, not be- 
cause the spirit of personal liberty 
is wanting, but because, since Pro- 
testantism began, there has never 
been a time when it was not thought 
part of parental duty to have the 
children properly instructed.’ 

Change Germany and Luther 
into Scotland and John Knox, this 
extract will be as applicable to the 
latter as to the former country; 
and just as the German Govern- 
ments were obliged to provide new 
means of compulsion when the old 
had lost their strength, so it is now 
necessary that the State in Scotland 
should take upon itself a duty which 
the Church is no longer in a position 
to discharge. 

It is much to be desired also 
that Parliament would adopt the 
Prussian limit of fourteen instead 
of thirteen, as at present proposed 
by the Lord Advocate’s Bill. The 
Prussian elementary schools, even 
with compulsory education up to 
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fourteen, have been obliged to give 
up all attempts to teach the children 
anything beyond reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and singing; for they 
are a people who undertake nothing 
that they donot perform thoroughly. 
They had found, by experience, 
that the whole school time from 
seven to fourteen was not more 
than enough to secure to the chil- 
dren a mastery of these, the mere 
elementary rudiments of knowledge. 
Should the plan, which seems to 
find favour with many of the Com- 
missioners and Assistant-Commis- 
sioners who have enquired into the 
state of education in these islands, 
be adopted (i.e. that children should 
go to school regularly up to ten, 
and then for half-time in manu- 
factories, and for the four winter 
months in agricultural districts), 
we are convinced that we shall go 
on very much as we do at present. 
Parents will think they have done 
all they are bound to do when they 
have fulfilled the specified require- 
ments of the Legislature; few chuil- 
dren will be allowed to remain at 
school beyond the prescribed mini- 
mum period. In that case there 
is too much reason to fear that, 
at the end of another generation, 
after vast sums have been spent, 
and an untold amount of labour and 
anxiety has been bestowed on the 
cause of elementary education, a 
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large portion of our men and 
women may be still growing up no 
better educated than they are at 
present, If this be so, it will arise 
from the fact that they leave school 
before they have learnt to read suf- 
ficiently well to be able to enjoy 
it; they consequently soon give up 
the practice, and in too many in- 
stances lose altogether the imper- 
fect knowledge they once possessed : 
thus their education, which should 
be continued as long as they retain 
their faculties, comes to an end just 
as they are entering upon life. The 
Scottish peasantry, at least in the 
best districts, look upon fourteen 
as quite early enough for a boy to 
leave school, and begin work. The 
organisers of the Prussian system 
have found by experience that all 
that time is absolutely required to 
lay the foundation of an education 
necessary to fit the citizen-soldier 
for the work of life; and they are 
the men who know how to make 
the best use of everything; they 
never throw away time, money, or 
exertion. We should therefore be 
rejoiced to see the age of fourteen 
adopted in place of that of thirteen, 
as the limit up to which every child 
should be required to attend school 
without intermission, subject, of 
course, to exemption on the ground 
of any reasonable excuse, to be ap- 
proved of by the School Board. 
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PARIS: 1588-1594. COMMUNE versus KING. 
Aw Historica Srupy. 


Sije me suis arrété pour un instant sur cet 
épisode, c'est que la, pour la premiére fois, 
il fut possible 4 T’observateur de bien 
juger cette population Parisienne, comme 
elle est facile aux effarements  subits, 
combien elle est crédule, aveugle, emportée, 
et quel peu de fond il faut faire sur son 
bon sens et sa raison! Elle n’agit jamais 
que par caprice, et flotte sans cesse, comme 
un vaisseau sans gouvernail, sur une mer 
agitée de vents contraires, d'un extréme & 
l'autre, de la confiance Ja moins justifiée au 
découragement le plus profond ! 

Francisque Sareey. Le Siége de Paris. 
1871. 


N the Ninth Book of Davila’s 
History of the Wars of the League 
in France, our imagination is caught 
by one of those picturesque scenes 
in which the French national annals 
abound, one to which a master’s 
hand has here given a peculiarly 
life-like presentment. We can al- 
most hear the clamour and see the 
crowds which greeted the entry of 
Henri Duc de Guise—le Balafré— 
into Paris, on a memorable spring 
noontide of the year 1588. Davila 
tells of it thus : 


The Duke of Guise entered Paris on 
Monday, the 9th of May, near upon the 
middle of the day. He brought with him 
no greater a company than seven horsemen, 
some of them gentlemen and some ser- 
vants. But, like a diminutive snowball, 
which as it descends the mountain sides 
increases continually until it becomes a 
mighty mass, even thus, joined by the 
populace, who quitted their houses and 
shops to follow him with loud applause and 
joy of heart, he had not reached the 
centre of the city before he had at his 
back upwards of 30,000 persons: nay, 
scarce could he work his way forward, so 
great was the throng. Up to the skies 
went the ery of the people, nor was ‘ Long 
live the King!’ ever shouted with so much 
applause as ‘Long live Guise!’ It was 
who should salute him, who should tender 
him thanks, who should bow down before 
him, who should kiss the border of his 
garments. Those who were unable to get 
close to him testified their joy profusely 
with clapping of hands and bodily gestures ; 
others worshipped him as something holy, 
and touched him with chaplets, which they 


then kissed, or applied to their eyes and 
foreheads. Women scattered flowers and 
leaves from the windows, and blessed his 
appearing. Meanwhile, he, with a cordial 
aspect and smiling countenance, spoke 
gracious words to some, cast friendly 
glances on others, and passing through the 
press of people with head uncovered, 
omitted neihian which could serve to con- 
ciliate the popular applause and goodwill. 
In this manner, without pausing at his own 
house, he rode straight on to St. Eustache, 
to the palace of the Queen-Mother, who 
received him pale and trembling, and in a 
mood of terror very unusual with her; for 
his arrival took her by surprise, M. de 
Bellievre having assured her of its im- 
probability three hours before. 

This scene ushered in the memo- 
rable revolt of Paris, which lasted 
till (March 1594. For nearly six 
years no monarch trod the stones 
of the contumacious city. Three 
days after Guise’s entry, the popu- 
lar émeute, which had long been 
preparing, broke forth. Barricades 
were raised, the civic bands of St. 
Eustache and Montmartre advanced 
even to within thirty paces of the 
Louvre ; and the king, Henry III., 
had to make his escape by a back 
door of the palace. A revolutionary 
party reigned supreme over street 
and place and faubourg. 

The party was that of the League, 
the extreme section of the Roman 
Catholics, who were for no compro- 
mise with the Huguenots, who 
aimed at the absolute exclusion of 
Henry of Navarre from the succes- 
sion to the crown; who distrusted 
the King of France as much as they 
hated the King of Navarre ; whose 
professed zeal for the spiritual pre- 
rogatives of the Church went be- 
yond that of the Pope himself; 
whose military leaders were the 
ambitious chieftains of the house 
of Guise ; whose ultimate instigator 
and abettor was Philip II. of Spain, 
the type and incarnation of the 
most uncompromising reactionary 
bigotry. 
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Their practical programme was, 
so far, as different as can be con- 
ceived from the programme of 
French revolutionism in these later 
centuries. Yet were the mode 
and conditions of its enforcement 
strangely similar; for, at the bot- 
tom of all doctrinaire profession, 
when once the spirit of League- 
faction had laid hold of the bour- 
geoisie and mechanics, lay that wild 
political self-will which has at all 
times been as a second nature to the 
Frenchman of civic life. In their 
turbulent opposition to any ‘ mode- 
rate’ course of action, the Leaguers 
of this date, the confederates of 
Philip and the advocates of the 
Inquisition, threw themselves im- 
petuously into the arms of the 
democracy. And they used un- 
scrupulously all those methods of 
propagandism which have told with 
such effect on every successive mob- 
generation of the French: the ex- 
tremes of theory, the licence of 
lampoons, the excitement of novelty, 
display, and theatrical sensation of 
every kind. The religious motive, 
which was the text of their resist- 
ance to constituted authorities, was 
put forward with all due ostenta- 
tion, but its special exponents were 
not the bishops or superior clergy, 
but the restless, fanatical, intriguing 
body of the lower clergy, members 
of religious orders—Jesuits mostly 
—whose popular mode of preaching, 
superseding the dry technicalities 
of the schools, had of late won for 
them immense influence over the 
masses. Nor was it pious devotion 
to the Catholic faith, which the ad- 
herents of the League pretended to 
as the sanction of their conduct, so 
much as fierce animosity against 
the Huguenots. In short, the spirit 
of partisan hatred was abroad, and 
also the craving for partisan ascen- 
dency ; and before these eager im- 
pulses, ‘ principles’ were doomed to 
very strange companionship. 

Sismondi observes that what gave 
the League that republican charac- 
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ter, which at the outset of the civil 
wars had been rather the badge of 
the opposite faction, was the ardour 
with which it happened to be em- 
braced by the principal municipal 
corporations of the kingdom. Now 
we wish to draw attention to this 
very significant fact; and to bring 
it into comparison with the ten- 
dencies so vehemently asserting 
themselves at the present day 
among our distracted neighbours. 
Then, as now, nothing less than the 
disintegration of France was the 
consequence involved. If the Re- 
volution of the sixteenth century had 
carried its point against Henry IV., 
a system of federal communes would 
have been established throughout 
the realm, complicated with the 
territorial divisions of a not yet 
extinct feudality. It was the pro- 
spect of France’s dismemberment, 
and the consequent assured position 
of Spain as the dictatorial Power of 
Europe, which explains—at least as 
much as sheer hatred of heresy— 
the countenance and support given 
by Philip II. to the turbulent de- 
mocrats of the League ; men who 
advocated regicide and popular 
sovereignty ; nay, who scouted the 
Pope himself, because Sixtus V., 
like a wary politician, deprecating 
that very depression of France in 
the comity of nations which Philip 
desired, set himself against the 
anarchical extravagances of the 
ultra-Catholic zealots. 

The civic restlessness which ani- 
mated Paris in particular at this 
time may have been born in great 
measure of a certain vanity which 
other circumstances had engendered. 
In addition to its position as chief 
city of the realm, Paris had lately 
begun to put on its special fascina- 
tion of social and artistic grace, 
partly the gifts of the Renaissance 
and of Medici- Valois rule, partly too, 
it would seem, of something inhe- 
rent and innate—demonic, the Ger- 
mans phrase it—of which its visitors 
have always felt the attraction, and 
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its denizens the enthralment. A 
passage in the Essays of Montaigne, 
written only a few years previous to 
Guise’s entry, shows how the spell 
had already begun to work on 
cultivated and thoughtful spirits. 
To us Montaigne’s lucubrations 
seem to throw a gleam of epic 
pathos on the revolutionary situa- 
tion of 1588, and on all subsequent 
revolutions of which Paris has been 
the victim. ‘ Let me never so quarrel 
with France in general,’ says the 
sympathetic moralist, ‘as that I 
cease to regard Paris with a favour- 
able eye. She has possessed my 
heart ever since my infancy, and 
with regard to her it happens, as 
with most things excellent, that the 
more opportunities I have had of 
seeing beauteous cities since, the 
more her special beauty gains upon 
my affection. I love her for herself, 
and more in her own character than 
when bedecked with foreign pomp. 
I love her tenderly, even to her spots 
and her warts. Nay, I am not a 
Frenchman save by the medium of 
this great city, great in population, 
great in the felicity of its site; but 
above all great and incomparable in 
the variety and diversity of her com- 
modities—the glory of France, and 
one of the world’s most noble orna- 
ments. May God chase far from her 
our divisions! Whole and united, I 
consider her safe from all extraneous 
violence. Of all parties, I hold that 
that would be the worst for Paris 
which should bring discord within 
her walls. I fear for her nought but 
herself, but in that lies as great a 
fear as for any other portion of the 
State. While Paris remains Paris, 
I shall never be at a loss for a retreat 
where I may breathe out my last 
gasps, a retreat which will take from 
me all regret for any other.’ 

A very few years sufficed to ne- 
gative the hopes here expressed. 
When the Duke of Guise entered 
Paris, in May 1588, the city was 
nominally under the royal govern- 
ment, but a revolutionary organisa- 
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tion was maintained in the back- 
ground by the Secret Committee of 
the League, which kept the mass of 
the bourgeoisie on its side, and was 
in connection with other League 
agencies throughout the kingdom. 
The most powerful engine by which 
this Secret Committee worked on 
the popular mind was the pulpit 
oratory of the parish curés. Inthe 
sixteenth century the ‘working 
classes’ and citizens were not 
materialists or positivists. As a 
rule, they believed implicitly in the 
hopes and fearsof another world; and 
those who were content to make the 
clergy responsible for the interpre- 
tation of God’s law might easily, if 
only the clergy were eloquent and 
‘sensational’ enough, be led to any 
course of action they might pre- 
scribe. Now the Paris priesthood 
of the League were not only highly 
‘sensational’ in their oratory, but 
both they and their employers ‘had 
fast hold of one axiom in casuistry ; 
they held any amount of mendacity 
to be justifiable and commendable 
for political purposes. The lies 
propagated by the revolutionary 
faction, at the period we speak of, 
were as audacious, as numerous as, 
and indeed wonderfully similar to 
the lies told during the rule of the 
Government of National Defence 
in 1870-1. As an instance, only 
compare the 10,000 Prussians 
cooped up in the forest of St. 
Germain, according to the fable of 
1870, with the 10,000 Huguenots 
asserted by the Leaguers to be lurk- 
ing in the Faubourg St. Germain, 
ready to cut the throat of every 
good Catholic in the city. Compare 
the innumerable canards of victories 
at either period, built only on the 
certainty of defeats. Compare the 
baseless libels invented to cover 
personal enemies with discredit, the 
ready resort to the solution of 
‘treachery’ at moments of disaster. 

Indeed it is the essential simi- 
larity of the national character 
throughout, of its levity, self-will, 
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and practical extravagance, along 
with the diversity of technical sym- 
bols, which strikes us as so very 
curious when we read in parallel 
lines the history of the Paris of 
nearly three hundred years ago and 
of the Paris of our own day. It 
by no means follows that because 
pulpit oratory swayed the excitable 
masses in 1588-1594, instead of the 
Club and Tribune and newspaper 
oratory of 1793 or of our own 
times, that the people were one 
whit more thoughtful, more self- 
controlled, more religious then than 
they have proved themselves on 
later occasions of intestine strife. 
The animus was the same in leaders 
and in led—vain, presumptuous 
self-assertion in the one class, 
fierce sanguinary lawlessness in the 
other. The Marat and Danton of 
80 years since, the Blanqui, Pyat, 
Assi of to-day, were accurately re- 
hearsed in the clerical boutes-feux 
of the League, in Boucher, Rose, 
Guincestre, and their like. In our 
present survey, our attention will be 
called, rather particularly, to the 
part these incendiaries had in the 
civic conflagration. M. Charles 
Labitte, carefully collecting the 
notices of Davila, Lestoile, De 
Thou, &c., made it the text of his 
able work first published thirty 
years ago, and since re-edited, De 
la Démoeratie chez les Prédicatewrs 
de la Ligue. 

Already, before the day of the 
Barricades, the seditious extra- 
vagances of the preachers had 
aroused the King’s ire. -He had 
tried to measure his strength with 
theirs, but had failed. The emis- 
saries whom he sent to arrest the 
curé of St. Séverin, after an outrage- 
ous sermon at the beginning of May, 
were openly resisted and repulsed. 
On the day of the Barricades itself, 
the preachers marched in triumphal 
procession at the head of 400 monks 
and 800 scholars. They were de- 
lighted at having Guise for their 
open and avowed leader: Guise, 
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whom they had been wont to desig- 
nate as the Gideon who was to 
deliver France; the David, who 
(when fighting against the Hugue- 
nots) had slain his ten thousands, 
while Saul (the King) had slain 
his thousands only. Now, with 
the recreant monarch fairly ousted 
from the walls of Paris, they gave 
the reins to their oratorical exulta- 
tion, and indulged in brilliant, if 
not very well defined, dreams of the 
future. A few words as to the per- 
sonality of these preachers. Fore- 
most of all was Jean Boucher: 
Boucher le borgne, Boucher le rot 
de la Ligue, as he became in popular 
parlance. ‘Seditious to insanity,’ 
said Voltaire of him. 


Flambeau de la guerre civile 
Et porte-enseigne des méchants, 


said the Satire Ménippée. ‘The 
most mutinous and fiery spirit 
among the rebels,’ was Bayle’s cha- 
racter of him. He was a learned 
man, however; came from one of 
the families of the ‘ robe ;’ professed 
the ‘humanities’ at Rheims Uni- 
versity; was prior, and subse- 
quently rector of the Sorbonne— 
this in 1580, when only thirty years 
of age—and soon after, having 
taken the degree of doctor of theo- 
logy with éclat, was appointed to 
the benefice of St. Benoit, in the 
city. 

Next in’ fame to Boucher came 
Rose, the half-crazy Bishop of 
Senlis, a dignity to which he was 
promoted by favour of the short- 
sighted Henry III. three or four 
years only before the Paris Revolt. 
Rose’s success in the pulpit is said 
to have been due to a certain grace- 
ful, and, at the same time, incisive 
eloquence—acerba eloguenza—which 
captivated the King, who began 
by making him his preacher in 
ordinary. At Senlis he threw 
himself into the politics of the 
League, preached on public affairs, 
instituted sensational processions, 
and intrigued successfully to get 
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appointed as one of the Council of 
the Union at Paris. Before leaving 
Senlis, he assured his flock from 
the pulpit, that every one who 
entered the Holy League should 
be saved after death and enjoy 
everlasting happiness; yes, ‘even 
though they should have slain 
father, mother, brothers, sisters, 
and committed every sort of atro- 
city.” A simple burgher of Senlis, 
who relates the fact, adds that the 
worthy part of his auditors were 
horrified at this new morality. But 
the fanatics of the League applauded 
Rose’s zeal, and called him ‘the 
rose of kings, the rose of princes, 
the rose of the people, the rose of 
theologians, the rose which the envy 
of heretics could not blast, whose 
leaves the tempests howling around 
the Church were unable to scatter.’ 
His sanguinary harangues when he 
got to Paris are partially excused by 
De Thou on the plea of a diseased 
brain. The hypothesis is, at all 
events, a charitable one. 

The Benedictine Génébrad was 
really a man of immense learning. 
As Hebrew Professor in the Royal 
College he had for his pupil the 
very un-likeminded St. Francois de 
Sales. He worked at his books 
fourteen hours a day, but, already 
as a man devoted to letters, showed 
his vehement temper by the acri- 
mony with which he would throw 
himself into literary quarrels, more 
Scaligeri. As a preacher of the 
League in the pulpits of Paris, Les- 
toile likens him to a ‘ fisherman in a 
fury.’ 

Like Génébrad learned, and like 
him a bitter controversialist, Le Pére 
Bernard de Montgaillard, commonly 
known as Le Petit Feuillant, was 
only five-and-twenty years old at 
the outbreak of the Paris Revolt, 
but was one of the most popular of 
all the clerical firebrands. The 
ladies of Paris ran after him with 
furore, for besides being eloquent he 
had the fame of saintly asceticism ; 
but Lestoile declares they gave him 


so many sweetmeats, and altogether 
petted him so much, that they 
changed his asceticism into finica- 
lity: ‘elles lui changérent son au- 
stérité en mignardise.’ 

Guincestre, a Gascon, probably of 
English descent — Winchester —a 
young bachelor in theology, having 
made himself conspicuous in League 
fulminations, was installed in the 
parish of St. Gervais after the day 
of the Barricades ; Pigenat, another 
League orator, in that of St. Nicolas 
des Champs; in both cases the 
rights of prior claimants being dis- 
regarded. 

The Cordelier Feuardent was 
another prominent preacher. 

Hamilton, a Scotch refugee, oc- 
cupied the benefice of St. Cosme. 
Lestoile calls him a ‘man of resolu- 
tion and knowledge.’ He had been 
tutor to some of the Condé princes. 
On his appointment to St. Cosme, 
in 1586, he hastened to become a 
Leaguer, and ‘s’espagnoliser,’ or 
adhere to the policy of Philip II. 
Jacques Julien, curé of St. Leu; 
Jean Prevost, curé of St. Séverin ; 
Faber, curé of St. Paul; Pelletier ; 
curé of St. Jacques la Boucherie ; 
Christophe Aubry, curé of St. An- 
dré des Arcs; Jacques Cueilly, curé 
of St. Gervais l’Auxerrois, were also 
famous among the frocked dema- 
gogues of the day. Every parish in 
the capital belonged to the Leaguers 
save three: St. Eustache, occupied 
by René Benoist; St. Sulpice, by 
Chavagnac ; and St. Méry, by Mo- 
renne. Then on the League side 
there were the foreign preachers 
who happened to be in Paris, and 
enlisted in the cause. Piero Cris- 
tino, of Nice—a very Demosthenes 
in eloquence, it was said—Giovanni 
Garino, a Savoyard Cordelier, ‘noted 
for impudence and temerity,’ says 
De Thou. A little later, Panigarola, 
Bishop of Asti. 

The extreme theories broached 
by the learned among these men 
may be judged of from such a 
work as the De Justd Abdicatione 
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Henvrici Tertii, of Boucher, half com- 
osed before that monarch’s death, 
and published shortly after. The 
writer asks four questions, the first 
of which is the significant one in 
the history of opinion, ‘Has the 
Church, has the People, the right 
to depose monarchs?’ He accords 
the right to both. Of the people 
he says that its sovereignty cannot 
be contested; that kings are made 
by the people; that the right of 
election is superior to the right of 
inheritance; that the inherent 
powers of the Republic remain 
after a king is appointed; that the 
people have the authority of life 
and death over their rulers; that 
monarchy is nothing more than 
a mutual contract. After lay- 
ing down such general principles, 
it was easy enough to answer the 
questions of the Treatise by proving 
that as a matter of fact Henry of 
Valois had laid himself open to be 
dealt with by the extremest methods. 

Now, with views such as these, 
or with the Republican Utopia of 
the self-governing municipalities, 
Guise’s own aspirations were by no 
means in harmony. The chief 
practical issue which he kept before 
him as a desirable result of that 
dissolution of the monarchy so 
likely to supervene on the death of 
the reigning sovereign, was the 
quasi independence of his own 
government of Champagne. <A 
nominal sovereignty or protecto- 
rate of France, in the name of 
Philip II., might yet allow of the 
possession of great local power by 
the magnates of the realm; and by 
none more naturally than by the 
powerful chiefs of the House of 
Lorraine. Meanwhile, for practical 
purposes, the civic zealots of the 

ague were playing his game, and 
possibly the ascendency of his 
genius might have controlled the 
eccentricities of the Communes, 
and might have held its own 
against the intrigues of Spain; but 
time was not given him. 
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To return to the date of the 
Barricades. When the Bastille and 
the castle of Vincennes had been 
delivered into his hands, and there 
was no further question of a Royal- 
ist resistance, Guise desired the 
bourgeoisie to assemble at the 
Hotel de Ville. At once the Secret 
Council, or Committee of the Six- 
TEEN, took possession of the muni- 
cipal offices, dividing the sixteen 
quarters of the city among them ; 
and they thus formally established 
a revolutionary government at 
Paris, independent of and opposed 
to the royal authority. It was in 
name as well as in fact, a CoMMUNE. 
De Thon says its members were ad- 
venturers and bankrupts—men of 
no social credit whatever. 

Guise was already Lieutenant- 
General of the League. The new 
municipality of Paris, Messieurs 
de la Ville de Paris, as they desired 
to be styled, now conferred on him 
the additional title of Grand Master, 
and car.sed it to be proclaimed by 
the Parliament. Their idea was 
that he should stand in the same 
relation to the phantom sovereignty 
of the Valois monarch as the 
ancient Maires du Palais had done 
to that of the Merovingian rois 
fainéants, 

Guise, himself, looked at the 
‘situation’ with a master’s eye. 
He knew the excitability, the im- 
practicability of the Parisian popu- 
lace. He believed that, as likely as 
not, their impulsive courage would 
fail them after the unprecedented 
step they had taken. Should the 
royal army determine on blockading 
the city, hunger and _privation 
would, he doubted not, soon scatter 
their enthusiasm to the winds. 
Therefore, with a few hastily formed 
regiments, he proceeded at once to 
reduce all the fortresses which 


dominated the course of the river 
near the capital—les nourrices de 
Paris they were called by military 
men—St. Cloud, Charenton, Lagny, 
The King’s 


Pontoise, and others. 
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vacillation at the critical moment 
assisted him. But in fact Guise 
was conscious of a vacillating mood 
also. Neither leader felt sure of 
their mutual footing as things now 
stood. The preachers only were 
for driving matters to extremity: 
their logic was without misgiving. 
Even ‘ Messieurs de la Ville de 
Paris’ entered into communication 
with Henry III, and received in 
good part the announcement of his 
intention to convoke the States- 
General of the Kingdom at Blois 
on August 15. This Assembly did 
not actually take place till several 
weeks later. It was opened by the 
King in person on October 16, 
The Duke of Guise attended from 
its commencement, and exercised 
his vast popular influence in a 
manner which, though not antago- 
nistic to the professed interests of 
the King, served to exasperate not- 
withstanding his dire jealousy and 
mistrust. How long these feelings 
had been engaged in preparing the 
catastrophe of December 23, is 
matter of conjecture. Davila be- 
lieves that the design was already 
shaped when Henry first announced 
his intention of convoking the 
States-General. 

Theassassination of Le Balafréand 
his brother the Cardinal de Guise was 
conclusive in breaking off every ves- 
tige of allegiance to the royal autho- 
rity on the part of the Paris Govern- 
ment. The news was brought to 
the capital on the evening of the 
24th. All the shops were imme- 
diately closed ; the citizens met each 
other with tragic and dismayed 
countenances. They bent their steps 
to the Hétel de Guise, to condole 
with the bereaved ladiesof the House 
of Lorraine. The Duke’s mother 
was absent ; but from his sister, the 
Duchesse de Montpensier, called by 
satirists ‘la boiteuse Cypris,’ they 
at all events found something very 
different from passive resignation, 

For a few days there was silence 
concerning the deed in the pulpits. 
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On the 29th Guincestre the Gascon 
held forth in the Church of St. Bar- 
thélemy 
were wont to preach from other pul- 
pits than their own, for the sake of 
purveying more excitement and 
novelty to the people. Guincestre 
told his auditors in plain terms that 
Henri de Valois was a perjurer and 
an assassin, to whom it was their 
duty no longer to recognise alle- 
giance. Twisting his name accord- 
ing to the anagrammatic fancy of 
the day, he designated him a vilain 
Hérodel. His denunciations were 
presently translated into deeds. The 
people, rushing to the portico of the 
church, tore down the royal arms 
and emblems. <A few days after 
Guincestre held forth again. He 
exacted an oath, with hand upraised, 
from all present, that they would 
expend the last coin in their purse 
and the last drop of their blood to 
avenge the death of Guise and his 
brother. Harlay, first president of 
the Parliament, was one of his 
auditors, Guincestre spied him out. 
‘Raise your hand,’ he cried, ‘ M. le 
Président ; raise it high—higher 
still—so that everybody may see it!’ 
Pigenat preached from the pulpit 
of N otre-Dame. ‘Was there no 
one,” he asked, after expatiating on 
the ‘glories and virtues of the Guise, 
‘no one zealous enough to avenge 
the great man in the blood of the 
tyrant who had caused his mas- 
sacre ?’ A religious procession was 
got up. Upwards of 100,000 per- 
sons marched with wax torches, 
erying, ‘ O God, extinguish the race 
of Valois!’ Waxen images of the 
hated King were placed upon the 
altars of the churches, which the 
officiating priests would stab from 
time to time as they performed Mass. 
In short, nothing was omitted—and 
the success was complete—to kindle 
in the population of Paris, deprived 
of their military hero, what Davila 
styles ‘grandissimo desiderio di 
farne la vendetta.’ Stories true and 
untrue were told from the pulpit of 
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Henry’s vicious habits of life. ‘He 
always wears a Turk’s turban, even 
when receiving the Communion,’ 
said Boucher. ‘He invoked devils 
and worshipped satyrs,’ said Guin- 
cestre, pulling from his sleeve, in 
confirmation of the last charge, a 
little silver candlestick with satyrs 
engraved on it, which he said had 
been the King’s property. 

In consequence of an application 
from the preachers, Feuardent and 
Guincestre at their head, the Fa- 
culty of Theology of the Sorbonne 
gave forth a decree on the 7th of 
January, declaring Henry III. to 
have forfeited his throne, and autho- 
rising all persons to take arms 
against him ‘for the defence and 
preservation of the Apostolical and 
Roman Church.’ The prayer pro 
vege nostro Henrico was ordered to 
be effaced from the canon of the 
Mass. 

The Parliament of Paris, though 
firm in its adherence to Catholic 
interests, preserved, as was natural 
with the highest legal body of the 
realm, respect for legal preroga- 
tives. The Seize now resolved to 
purge it of all doubtful adherents, 
and on the 16th of January an 
armed force was sent to arrest cer- 
tain members specified on a list: 
Harlay to begin with. Next day 
the ‘ Parliament of the League’ sat 
in form, and on the 30th it took 
the prescribed oath, and formally 
confirmed the decree of the Sor- 
bonne. 

Charles, Duc de Mayenne, was 
called to the command of the 
League, in place of his brother 
Guise. He was invested with all 
royal powers, till such time as the 
succession should be determined by 
the States-General; and, instigated 
by his sister, arrived at Paris on the 
15th of February with an armed 
force. Without the prompt energy 
or personal ambition of Le Bala- 
fré, Mayenne possessed moderation 
and good sense; but these gifts 
hardly qualified him to control the 
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emergencies of faction. He depre- 
cated the national dismemberment 
which must ensue if the Commu- 
nalist movement in the cities had 
its way; and his first step was an 
endeavour to trim the balance of 
political influence by establishing a 
* Council of the Union ’—sometimes 
called the ‘Council of Forty’— 
which was to assist him in the 
general government of the realm, 
but not to interfere with the local 
supremacy of the Seize in Paris. 
Henry III. found that the assas- 
sination of Guise had been as much 
a blunder on his part as a crime. 
He could not recover his footing with 
any section of the zealous Catholics, 
He made overtures to the Pope 
and to Mayenne, but was rebuffed 
by both. His last resource was 
Henry of Navarre. There was hesi- 
tation in the Huguenot ranks as 
to the project of joining with their 
old enemy ; but the Péarnois looked 
on more sides than one of the 
question; he carried the decision 
of his followers with him; and 
the two Henrys, the King of 
France and his heir presumptive, 
met at Plessis-les-Tours. Party hos- 
tilities had ‘thus simplified them- 
selves. Instead of three contend. 
ing parties, there were now two 
—the ‘Politiques’ and Hugue- 
nots were on one side, the zealous 
Catholics and sworn Leaguers on 
the other. Materially, the King’s 
force was stronger than it had been : 
morally, his position was more 
fatally compromised than ever. At 
the end of July he was before Paris, 
at the head of 42,000 men. His 
own head-quarters were at St. 
Cloud, His ally of Navarre com- 
manded the investing forces to the 
south of the city. A general as- 
sault was ordered for August 2, 
Within the city the defence was 
entrusted partly to the 8,000 regu- 
lar troops of Mayenne, partly to 
the civic militia, the ‘ National 
Guard’ of that era, which had 
already measured their strength 
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against the King’s forces on the 
day of the barricades, and were 
said then to amount to 30,000 in 
number. 

On the last day of July the King 
rode out to reconnoitre the posts of 
the enemy, and on his way back, 
turned round after ascending the 
hill of St. Cloud, and took a survey 
of the fair city outspread before 
him, apostrophising it, according 
to Davila, in the following words: 

‘O Paris! thou art the head of 
the kingdom, but a head too large 
and too capricious! It is needful 
that thou have thy health restored 
to thee by the letting of blood, and 
that thereby the rest of the king- 
dom should be saved from thy 
frenzy. I trust that within a few 
days here shall be seen, not the 
walls, not the houses, but the ruined 
remains only of Paris!’ According 
to L’ Etoile, he said, ‘ Truly, it would 
be a great pity to ruin so fair and 
excellent a town; nevertheless, I 
must needs settle accounts with the 
rebels who are within it, and who 
have driven me out ignominiously.’ 

Meanwhile the impatient popula- 
tion, frightened and discouraged, 
were already beginning to talk of 
surrender. ‘ Wait a few days,’ said 
the preachers from their pulpits ; 
‘before the end of the week some 
great event willdeliver you.’ Every 
day they continued their invectives 
against the King, and endeavoured 
to keep up the resolution of the 
people by inventing both false news 
of successes and outrageous scan- 
dals against Henry. They effect- 
ually fired the brain of a young 
fanatic belonging to the Dominican 
order of Jacobins. On the day 
after his reconnaissance from St. 
Cloud, the eve of the intended 
assault, the last monarch of the 
Valois line received his death-blow 
from the dagger of Jacques Clé- 
ment. 

When the news came to Paris, 
the Seize lost no time in issuing 
directions to the preachers. These 
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were, first, to justify the act of 
Clément by comparing him to 
Judith; secondly, to declare the 
‘relapsed heretic,’ the Béarnois, in- 
capable of succeeding to the throne; 
thirdly, to pronounce all who should 
take his part liable to excommuni- 
cation. 

Immediately the pulpits _ re- 
sounded with Clément’s praises. 
He was ‘the blessed child of Do- 
minic, the holy martyr of Jesus 
Christ.” Those who should call 
him a regicide for ridding the 
world of that ‘dog Henri de Valois’ 
were themselves fit for public exe- 
cration. A figure of the monk was 
set up in the churches, and wax 
candles lighted round it. Madame 
de Nemours, the Duke of Guise’s 
mother, mounted the altar steps at 
the Church of the Cordeliers, and 
harangued the populace on the 
‘tyrant’s’ death. Madame de 
Montpensier gave the shelter of her 
roof to Clément’s mother, who ar- 
rived at Paris to claim a reward for 
her son’s deed. Two days after 
the murder, these ladies drove in 
their carriages through the streets, 
announcing the joyful intelligence. 
On the 8th, without waiting for the 
States-General, the Cardinal de 
Bourbon, still a prisoner in royalist 
keeping, was proclaimed by May- 
enne and the League King of 
France as Charles X. His titular 
dignity ended with his life nine 
months later. 

The change in the Huguenot 
prince’s position had its natural 
results on the besieging side. Good 
Catholics who could contemplate 
him as King in futurum, with the 
possibility of conversionintervening, 
would not accept him now. Finding 
his army rapidly diminishing, he 
quitted St. Cloud on August 16. 
It was hopeless to carry on the 
siege of Paris under the circum- 
stances of the moment. 

His victoryat Arques, in October, 
brought back a favourable aspect 
to his cause. The Paris leaders 
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concealed from the populace, as long 
as they could, the unwelcome news. 
They did more; they invented false 
news. The preachers did not 
hesitate to read from the pulpit 
supposed letters of the Duke de 
Mayenne announcing fictitious vic- 
tories. Itwas called ‘ preaching by 
billets. Madame de Montpensier 
purveyed the billets, the very coun- 
terpart of the fictitious telegrams of 
recent history. Every day that lady 
and her mother, the Duchess de 
Nemours, made it their business to 
assure the populace of Paris—how 
ready to believe what it wished, 
then, as at all times !—that le Béar- 
nois was reduced to the last extre- 
mity ; that he was on the point of 
surrendering, or of taking refuge 
in England; but that escape be- 
yond the seas would be rendered 
impossible for him. It was a rude 
disenchantment when the supposed 
fugitive arrived before Paris, on 
October 31, with a formidable army. 
The bourgeois were called to arms ; 
the inmates of the convents joined 
them; the ramparts that enclosed 
the city were everywhere manned. 
But it was deemed nearly hopeless 
to guard the faubourgs, and these, 
for four days, the King’s troops 
occupied and pillaged. Then, upon 
the arrival of Mayenne from the 
North, they drew off in the direc- 
tion of Tours, November 4, and 
Paris breathed again. 

Between November 1589, and 
March 1590, the Commune, and their 
mouthpieces the parish curés, had 
it all to themselves in the capi- 
tal. Mayenne sought in vain to 
temper their extravagances. At one 
time, moved, as Davila says, by the 
‘instability and impertinence’ of 
the Parisians, he was ‘nclined to 
make terms with Henry. The Seize, 
on the other hand, threw themselves 
unreservedly into the political views 
of Philip IL, who aimed, ultimately, 
at securing the crown of France for 
his own daughter, Isabella, but at 
present pretended only to the posi- 
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tion of Protector of France. The 
Pope’s policy, which was calculated 
on the probable conversion of Henry 
IV. and an accommodation with 
him, was repudiated both by the 
‘Sixteen’ and by Philip, and invec- 
tives against the Head of the Church 
were hurled alike from Spanish and 
from French pulpits. When, shortly 
after, Sixtus V. died, the curé 
Aubry did not hesitate to declare, 
‘God has delivered us from a bad 
man and a Politique’ (the party 
name for men of moderate views). 

One of the last acts of Sixtus had 
been to send a legate to Paris, Car- 
dinal Gaétani, who arrived there 
on January 15,1590. Whether from 
intimidation or real sympathy, Gaé- 
tani soon showed himself devoted 
to the Commune. In his suite he 
brought a distinguished preacher, 
Panigarola, Bishop of Asti, who be- 
came one of the most efficient ora- 
torical allies of their party. 

At first, indeed, Panigarola, 
smooth, refined, and Jtalian—a cir- 
cumstance, it seems, which did not 
make his sermons less popular with 
the Parisians—(perhaps the native 
language of the Medici was more 
familiar to them then than before 
or since) recoiled a little from the 
coarse brutality of Boucher. On 
one occasion, in conversation, he 
even ventured to hint at the desire- 
ableness of peace. But the ill- 
advised words were repeated to the 
Sixteen, who immediately threat- 
ened to have him sewn up in a bag 
and thrown into the river if he did 
not change his note. Accordingly, 
in his next sermon, Panigarola took 
care to lash himself into a fury, 
crying out ‘Guerra, guerra, guerra!’ 
with an energy which impressed 
his audience the more because of 
his usual calmness. 

The great strain upon the nerves 
of the Paris Revolt was during the 
four months from the beginning of 
May to the end of August 1590, 
when Henry IV., having gained the 
battle of Ivry, laid formal blockade 
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to the city. The news of the battle 
was a thunderclap to the Commune, 
who scarcely knew how to announce 
it to the people. At last it was de- 
cided to do so by the instrumen- 
tality of the Savoyard Monk 
Cristino; he mounted the pulpit 
and chose for his text the words, 
Quos ego amo arquo et castigo. God, 
he said, would doubtless see fit to 
try the endurance of the Parisians. 
Just as he was about to begin the 
second head of his discourse a 
courier arrived, and (as precon- 
certed) gave hima letter. Cristino 
bent forward and cried out that 
God had inspired him to be that 
day not a preacher only, but a 
prophet; then he read aloud the 
account of the defeat, winding up 
with so pathetic and earnest an ex- 
hortation that the people were more 
than ever resolved to stand by the 
Union. Thenceforth every stimulus 
that ‘ religion’ could afford was ap- 
plied with increased vigour. <A 
solemn procession was held on 
June 3; a troop of 1,300 monks, 
priests, and scholars, carrying 
armour beneath their cassocks, 
marched through the streets, the 
preachers in the front. Rose, 
Bishop of Senlis, carried a crucifix 
and preached a sermon when the 
procession halted. Every murmur 
or hintat capitulation was repressed ; 
the three or four parish priests who 
ventured to profess ‘moderate’ sym- 
pathies were in danger of their 
lives. Mendoza, the Ambassador of 
Philip U1., was busy with Spanish 
incitements and Spanish gold. The 
Duchesses of the House of Lorraine 
went through the streets daily en- 
couraging the people. 

The unexpected delay of two 
months between the battle of Ivry, 
which was fought in March, and 
Henry’s arrival before the walls of 
Paris, had given the Parisians time 
to prepare themselves for the siege 
better than they could otherwise 
have done. They set to work with 
energy, digging fosses, strengthen- 
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ing their ramparts, and bringing in 
provisions. Many useless mouths 
quitted the city ; the numbers that 
remained are estimated at 250,000. 
The Duc de Nemours and the 
Chevalier d’Aumale, left by Ma- 
yenne in chief command, had a few 
companies of horse and foot under 
them, and sixty-five pieces of can- 
non. The civic militia might be 
raised to 50,000. The Leaguers 
numbered about 1,200 infantry and 
3,000 cavalry. Stringent measures 
were taken by the Paris authorities 
to keep down luxury, and eke out 
the means of subsistence. While 
they retained possession of the fau- 
bourgs they were able to cultivate 
vegetable produce, but by the end 
of July they were forced to retire 
on the inner ramparts of the city, 
and then privation began to be 
most severely felt. Horses, asses, 
and dogs were sold in the butchers’ 
shops. Bread was made from ground 
bones —human bones, it is said. 
Nay, there was a story of a mother 
devouring her own child, as in the 
siege of Jerusalem, The comparison 
of that siege was held before the 
people, and inspired the fanatics 
with more obstinate resolve. But 
the clamourers for peace and sur- 
render increased in numbers. ‘ Du 
pain ou la paix!’ was cried with 
hollow voice and lanthorn jaws— 
especially in the night-time, says 
Davila. Thirty thousand persons 
are said to have died of hunger. 
The preachers could not preach it 
away, though they held forth twice 
a day in each church, Even ser- 
mons were beginning to fail of their 
effect. 

When the desired relief came, on 
the retreat of Henry IV. before the 
united armies of the Dukes of 
Parma and Mayenne, the triumph 
of the pulpit orators knew no 
bounds. ‘ Parigi mio, Parigini miei 
cari!’ cried Panigarola. It was a 
miracle, he declared, and nothing 
less. State reasons, the Duke of 
Parma, what had such instrumen- 
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tality to do with it? God had in- 
tervened directly, and of His own 
will, in this great event. ‘Let men 
talk of the siege of Bethulia, of 
Jerusalem—let men talk of Titus, of 
Sennacherib—here was a miracle 
indeed!’ The sufferings of the Pa- 
risians he likened to those of Christ. 
Let vengeance, he said, be taken on 
the Politiques, and on the Bearnese 
Prince, whom Scripture had fore- 
shadowed in Ahab! 

Though relieved from the present 
pressure of the blockade, the insur- 
gent city had still to maintain her 
self-sustaining attitude, not only in 
antagonism to Henry [V., but also in 
marked independence of her cham- 
pion, Mayenne. The siege had served 
to intensify her self-consciousness, 
and also to exercise her militia. 
Paris was the Paris of the Commune 
and of the preachers ; it was not to 
be the slave of any military chief- 
tain. Still were the parish pulpits 
the focus of the revolt. From these 
the news of the day was announced, 
individuals were attacked, state in- 
terests were discussed. In the early 
spring (1591) the fate of Chartres 
was the great topic of excitement. 
Chartres was, after Paris, the most 
important town in the interests of 
the League. Henry laid siege to it 
in order to stop the source whence 
Paris itself derived the chief part of 
its resources. From March 7, letters 
from Chartres were read twice a 
day in the pulpits, and prayers of- 
fered up for its safety. The ap- 
pointed Gospel for that day hap- 
pened to be the story of the Woman 
of Canaan. All the preachers in- 
terpreted it as an allegory. Paris 
was the petitioning mother ; Char- 
tres was her daughter; the devil 
who possessed her was the King of 
Navarre. 

On April 15, it was announced 
that Chartres had been sold by the 
Modérés, In the excess of their dis- 
may the preachers turned reproach- 
fully, not only against Mayenne, 
who they said knew only how to 
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make war against bottles, but even 
against their Patron Saint, our Lady. 
Could She have abandoned them, 
in spite of so many prayers and 
offerings P 

And now began what may be 
called the Reign of Terror of the 
League in Paris. Jean Boucher 
distinguished himself by the special 
bloodthirstiness of his discourses. 
It was time, he said, to put hand to 
the sickle. Others imitated his 
tone. Rose said that a St. Bar- 
tholomew letting of blood was need- 
ful; Commelet, that the death of 
Politiques was the life of Catho- 
lics. Aubry, Cueilly, Guincestre, 
were not behindhand in their utter- 
ances. It was against the magis- 
trates of the Parliament that the 
animosity of Commune and clergy 
was more particularly directed. In 
spite of its previous purgation this 
body was now denounced as treacher- 
ous, unworthy—DPolitique in fact. 
An extraordinary committee, called 
the Council of Ten, was appointed by 
the Seize—a sort of Committee of 
Public Safety—by which it was re- 
solved in secret conclave that the 
lives of the president Brisson, and 
his councillors, Tardif and Larcher, 
should be taken. The mandate 
went forth: the victors were 
dragged to their fate. Then a list 
of ‘proscribed’ was drawn up at 
Boucher’s instigation. Forty-four 
councillors were signalised as sus- 
pected persons whom it was right 
to sacrifice for the public good. 
Red papers were issued for each of 
the sixteen quarters of Paris, with 
lists of the Politiques, and affixed to 
each name, a C or D or P, standing 
for Chassé, Dagué, Pendu. Fearful 
would have been the massacre of 
Frenchmen by Frenchmen, had it 
not been that the Spanish and Ita- 
tian troops refused to carry out 
their intention. Mayenne, alarmed 
at these excesses, and at the report 
that the advanced Leaguers were 
positively treating with Philip of 
Spain for the surrender of the 
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crown to the Infanta, hastened 
back to Paris with a few regiments 
of horse and foot. Having ascer- 
tained that the friends of order, ‘ la 
bonne bourgeoisie et les milices,’ 
were writhing under the domina- 
tion of the Seize and the populace, 
he mixed his own troops with the 
civic guard, replaced over the latter 
the officers dismissed by the Com- 
mune, and seized on the Bastille and 
all the important posts of the city. 
This was vigorous conduct, hardly 
expected of Mayenne. The ‘ Six- 
teen’ and their preachers were 
terrified. Boucher came forward 
and assured Mayenne that their 
proceedings had been in accordance 
with his interests. But the Cap- 
tain-general had resolved on his 
coup d'état; and on December 3 he 
declared the council of the union 
dissolved, gave the principal mu- 
nicipal posts to Politiques, and 
condemned nine of the ‘Sixteen’ 
to death. Four only were arrested ; 
they were hung without delay in 
the Hall of the Louvre. 

Still the snake was scotched 
only, not killed, and it turned upon 
Mayenne with intensified fury. 
Boucher dared to tell him that the 
execution was a butchery, and the 
victims holy martyrs. The preach- 
ers made the most of the text. 
Mayenne was impotent in his irri- 
tation when his sin was enlarged 
upon to the listening masses, and 
could only threaten to tear out 
Boucher’s seeing eye. 

Popularly, Boucher appeared to 
be the master of the situation. The 
University chose him for Vice- 
Chancellor, and he obtained the 
sobriquet of King of the League. 
To dwell upon the oratorical ex- 
travagances of himself and his 
fellow curés would be monotonous 
and needless. <A part of their des- 
potism consisted in enforcing the 
attendance of the congregations on 
their numerous, lengthy, and san- 
guinary harangues. The avoidance 
of sermons was a sin punishable by 
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death or loss of goods. The first 
circumstance that seriously affected 
their authority over the minds of 
the Parisians was the prospect of 
conversion now openly held forth 
by Henry IV. Now, for the first 
time, some sinister protest or dubi- 
ous silence would meet their arro- 
gant declamations. While Com. 
melet was preaching with his usual 
violence, three of his auditors left 
the church. ‘Let these Politiques 
be watched and pursued!’ he 
cried; but his fury met with no 
response. ‘Ah,’ said Aubry, ‘if 
the bodies of my parishioners were 
opened, a big Bearnese would be 
found inside most of them.’ Still 
Boucher talked boldly. ‘ Let the 
Bearnese,’ he exclaimed, ‘ conquer 
the Kingdom of Heaven if he 
could; but to think of the King- 
dom of France was folly.’ 

The meeting of the States-Gene- 
ral took place at Paris in January 
1593. It was urged forward by 
Philip II., in hope of obtaining 
from them, through the agency of 
his gold and his preachers, a decla- 
ration of the Infanta’s title to fill 
the throne of her maternal grand- 
father, Henry II. The States 
talked, but did little. They were 
ridiculed by the preachers—some 
of whom, however, had places in 
the Assembly. The commentary of 
the Politiques on their futile proceed- 
ings may be read in the famous 
Satire Ménippée. The Parliament, 
on the other hand, stepped forward 
in the interests of Mayenne, of 
moderation, and of national inde- 
pendence, and, on June 28, issued 
a manifesto proclaiming the irrever- 
sibleness of the Salic law. Then 
the Spanish party had recourse to 
anew project. This was to marry 
the Infanta to the young Duke of 
Guise, and get him made King by 
election. The Seize threw them- 
selves into it with ardour. They 
made a desperate sally of their 
party and instructed the curés to 
preach in its fayour. Bribes were 
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lavished on Boucher and his con- 
fréves. The young Duke was praised 
in all their pulpits, and called Sire. 
He was the darling shepherd 
youth, the David whose destiny 
was to save the Christian reli- 
gion. The expected abjuration of 
Henry was denounced as a thing 
false and monstrous. ‘ There are 


still good brethren at Paris,’ 
said Aubry, ‘who will fight to the 
last and die sooner than submit 


to peace. For myself, let them 
drag me to the river in a sack and 
throw me in, rather than I will ever 
give my consent to it. . . . Let the 
Politiques be poignarded ; I would 
kill plenty of them myself had I 
the strength as I have the courage.’ 
Well might the President Le Maitre 
say, ‘You are a bloodthirsty pack ; 
it is your sermons that prevent the 
repose of the people.’ Boucher’s 
extravagant harangue on the text, 
‘Eripe nos de luto,’ has often been 
cited as a specimen of the clerical 
taste and temper at this time. He 
punned upon the word Juto, mire, 
saying, ‘ I] est temps de se dé bour- 
ber, de se dé-Bourbon-ner.’ 
Nevertheless the influence of the 
preachers was on the decline. Some 
there were who capped Boucher’s 
‘équivoque’ by observing, ‘Il est 
temps de se dé-Boucher.’ Their 
insolence and anti-national politics 
were repugnant to any public spirit 
or good sense that might be left 


among the people; and when 
Henry’s public abjuration took 


place on July 25 there seemed no 
sufficient reason why all good 
Frenchmen should not be content 
under his rule. Many of the priests 
themselves showed signs of waver- 
ing. ‘Times must have changed 
indeed when Henry ventured to 
apply to Guincestre, the Gascon 
curé, to further his interests within 
the city. He did so with the 
shrewd remark, ‘Never was good 
Gascon a Spaniard.’ It does not 
seem that Guincestre ventured at 
this moment to comply ; but at all 
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events he had withdrawn from the 
party politics of the League. 

From the first to the ninth of 
August Boucher preached his 
famous Nine Sermons on ‘ La simu- 
lée conversion de Henri de Bour- 
bon.’ They were approved by a 
formal ‘ privilége’ of the Faculty 
of Theology, and may thus be con- 
sidered as the ‘dernier mot’ of the 
League, its last authorised exposi- 
tion of opinion. These sermons are 
much sought after by the curious in 
Bibliology. In argument they are 
but a more florid and rhetorical 
enunciation of the principles he had 
already put forward systematically 
in his treatise De justé Abdica- 
tione. ‘Ventre saint Gris!’ said 
Henry, when told of the pulpit 
performances of some preacher who 
was drawing all the crowds of 
Paris to hear him, ‘that must be 
Boucher le borgne, our master.’ 

During the closing months of the 
League’s last agony in Paris, how- 
ever, the principal réle among the 
preachers was filled by Garin, the 
Cordelier monk. While some had 
drawn more decidedly to the King 
of Spain, others to Henry IV., 
Garin maintained an attitude of 
simple and entire loyalty to the 
sixteen municipal chiefs, the Com- 
mune. It was civic independence 
which he proclaimed and exalted. 
He said, ‘ Whilst this good, upright, 
and noble company of the Seize has 
held authority, we have seen religion 
flourish, traitors punished, every- 
thing going by compass and reason. 

Since authority has been 
taken from them, all has gone to 
ruin, . Religion i is vilipended ; 
the towns consider about surrender. 
ing to that wicked one ; traitors 
walk with heads erect. ’ ‘The golden 
age for Garin was that of the 
chambre ardente of Boucher, when 
Brisson and his colleagues were 
murdered, and Mayenne was held 
in check. Mayenne and the Parlia- 
ment had changed that state of 
things, and Garin could find no 
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language too bitter forthem. He 
would preach for three hours and 
‘a half consecutively. His invec- 
tives, coarse jokes, and rhodo- 
montades brought him crowds 
of listeners, but probably no ad- 
herents. The spell of the pulpit 
was over. Meanwhile, anarchy was 
at its height in Paris. The inno- 
cent were victims of unjust perse- 
cution—malefactors escaped justice. 
The party of order tried vainly to 
curb the extravagances of the press. 


Two printers, arrested by order of 


Mayenne and the Parliament for 
the insolent publication called Dia- 
logue du Maheustre et du Manant, 
were, owing to Garin’s seditious 
bluster, allowed to go scot-free. 

Still the undercurrent of the 
action was progressing. Henry’s 
consecration at Chartres, on Feb- 
ruary 27, was another stroke of dire 
dismay to the Leaguers, and ang- 
mented the number of the royal 
partisans. 

Nemours, the half-brother of the 
Guises, the bon bourgeois of the 
city, as he had democratically styled 
himself, now set out for the Lyon- 
nais. Mayenne qnitted Paris to 
join the troops of Count Mansfeld, 
and make one last attempt to hold 
out in the field. Before departing, 
however, he was perforce necessi- 
tated to remove the bridle he had 
himself lain on the unruly Com- 
mune. He reinstated the Sixteen 
in their prerogatives, and let the 
Spanish envoys resume their part 
in affairs, seeing that thus ioe 
the existence of the Union could be 
preserved. 

Then Boucher burst forth again, 
charged as he was with the actual 
presidency of the Seize, and boldly 
declared the Pope powerless to ab- 
solve Henry. Around Garin, his 
auditors formed a veritable club. 
He and the other preachers placed 
arms in the hands of their retainers. 
A massacre of the Politiques was 
recommended. But the drama was 
drawing toa close. Brissac, left as 
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Governor by Mayenne, began, ten- 
tatively at first, for fear of Garin, to 
treat with Henry. Rose of Senlis, 
blind to the coming event, had com- 
menced, on the 21st of March, what 
was to have been a series of sermons 
proving the impossibility of the 
Bearnese King’s acceptance. On the 
morning of the 22nd, that very King 
was in undisputed possession. He 
entered during the night; and, 
owing to the military precautions 
taken by Brissac, and the growing 
royalist reaction among the people, 
resistance had vanished as if by 
magic. 

At the astounding news, the noisy 
preachers fled like chaff. We do 
not find that any of them cared to 
keep that ‘ pact with death’ to which 
they had so profusely sworn when 
urging their flocks to endure the 
last extremities. Some had already 
taken care to save themselves in 
time by retreating from the scene, 
or keeping silent. Some had ven- 
tured to change their tone. Some 
had veered from one partisanship 
to the other according to the chances 
of the hour. Commelet was a strik- 
ingexample of the unblushing effron- 
tery of the latter class. Boucher 
had held on to the last moment: he 
evacuated Paris, along with the 
Spanish garrison, on the King’s 
entry. Nine days before that event 
Garin was recommending from the 
pulpit an act of regicide after the 
pattern of that of Jacques Clément. 
But when Henry actually came in, 
even Garin collapsed. He hid him- 
self in a barn in the Rue St. Denis, 
and when discovered begged his 
life on his knees, swearing that he 
was ready to preach in the King’s 
behoof needful! Henry con- 
temptuously sent an order, ‘ qu’on 
ne fit pas mal a Garin!’ and the 
wretch subsided into obscurity. 

Obscurity, sometimes with lite- 
rary ease and occupation, was 
the lot of most of these firebrands 
of the League in their subsequent 
days. Boucher survived to a great 
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age. ‘Not knowing how to exercise 
the activity of spirit by which he 
was devoured,’ says M. Labitte, 
‘he passed his protracted old age 
in keeping a sort of academy, and 
taking charge of some religious 
sisters.’ But he indulged in fre- 
quent law-suits also, for Philip LI. 
had made him Archdeacon of Tour- 
nay, and capitular questions were 
a tempting field for his pug- 
nacity. Again, his ‘ Apology for 
Jean Chiatel,’ and his ‘ Funeral 
Oration for Philip II.,’ showed the t, 
for some time at all events, the 
fanaticism and the truculence of 
the old ‘ pulpiteer ’’ of the League 
were by no means extinguished in 
the exile’s bosom. He is said, in- 
deed, by the historian Mezeray to 
have changed his opinions before 
the end, and to have become ‘ as 
zealous a Frenchman among the 
Spaniards as he had been a Spa- 
niard in France.’ He died in 1646, 
at the great age of g6—two years 
only before the outbreak of the 
Fronde. 

The great political import of the 
entry of Henry IV. into Paris was 
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this, that it saved the National 
Unity of France. The Communal- 
ist movement of the League was 
quelled at its head-quarters. The 
system of Federal towns, and half- 
feudal suzerainties in connection 
with some weak nominal monarchy, 
which was within prospect of being 
realised, yielded to the Bourbon 
autocracy of the next 200 years, 
with all its splendour, and, it must 
be added, with all its vices. Since 
then, revolution and military des- 
potism have ruled their several 
hours; but France has held to- 
gether, proud above all things of 
her inherent, consolidated person- 
ality as a nation. Now, for the 
first time since the wars of the 
League, do we behold the political 
Utopia of Federal municipalities at 
strife with the older elements of 
order throughout the country. The 
‘Commune’ of Paris, in April 1871, 
in its declared opposition to the 
opinions of the country at large, as 
embodied in the National Assembly 
of Versailles, takes us back three 
hundred years. 











‘TNDIGNATION makes verses,’ 

and it is not surprising that 
the mental excitement of the 
Parisians during the siege (perhaps 
we should now say the first siege, 
or the siege by the Germans, to 
distinguish it from the second siege 
by the French) should have led to 
a considerable outburst of lyrical 
activity. 

Much of the poetry thus pro- 
duced was, it must be confessed, 
poor stuff; but it has, at least, an 
interest as reflecting the prevailing 
emotions of the period, and some 
of the pieces are not without a 
value of their own. There was, of 
course, any quantity of street songs, 
chiefly of a grotesque and satirical 
kind, the most popular being Ah! 
Bismarck, si tu continues, warning 
the Prussians that they would all 
be swallowed up if they did not 
instantly decamp; and Le Plan de 
Trochu, a mocking review of absur- 
dities attributed to the Governor, 
each verse winding up with a chorus 
of ‘Plan, plan, plan!’ Another 
favourite song was one which should 
have some interest at Woolwich; 
Il nous faut des canons se chargeant 
par la culasse.’ 

While the working folk had 
their broad-sheet ditties, the mid- 
dle and upper classes went to the 
theatre to hear verses of a more 
ambitious order, recited by well- 
known comedians. Reverting to a 
primitive fashion, the poets pub- 
lished their new compositions, not 
through the press, but from the 
stage. The introduction of these 
pieces into the theatrical programme 
was one of the expedients by which 
the Parisians reconciled their enjoy- 
ment of a favourite amusement, 
the want of which some of them 
felt more acutely than reduced 
rations and stinted diet, with the 
gravity of the situation through 
which they were passing and the 
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severe heroism they attributed to 
themselves. Long before the siege 
began, the terrible drama of the 
war engrossed the public mind 
to the exclusion of everything else. 
To read the various editions of the 
papers, to discuss the news, to re- 
ceive and retail the thousand ru- 
mours, canards, and speculations of 
each hour, occupied the Parisians 
from morning to night. The 
players acted and sang to empty 
benches, and the managers were all 
arranging to close their doors when 
the Prefect of Police issued his 
edict compelling them to do so, and 
saved them the trouble of framing 
an excuse. Before the siege was 
a month old, however, the loss of 
the theatres began to be regret- 
ted. Cut off from communication 
with the outer world, deprived of 
news except now and then when a 
pigeon arrived, or a few letters and 
papers were smuggled through the 
lines, the Parisians found time hang 
heavy on their hands. Business 
was for the most part suspended, 
or at any rate occupied only a small 
part of the day. The newspapers 
showed unflagging fertility of in- 
vention, but their extravagant fic- 
tions palled on the popular taste. 
An agitation was commenced for 
reopening the theatres, and, after a 
show of resistance the point was 
carried, Various changes, however, 
were made in the character of the 
entertainments, so as to remove any 
appearance of levity. A share of 
the receipts was set apart for some 
charitable purpose—one day for the 
wounded, another day for the or- 
phansor the municipal soup kitchens. 
On the stage there was no shifting 
of scenes, and the actors appeared 
in plain evening dress. The theatres 
were dimly lighted with lamps and 
candles, and ladies were requested 
to come in high dresses and dark 
colours. Partly this diminution of 
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splendour was owing to the short 
supply of gas, but it was also 
greatly due, as M. Perrin ex- 
plained to his audience at the Co- 
médie Frangaise, to scrupules de tris- 
tesse. The first public entertainment 
during the investment was a concert 
given on the 23rd Oct. by M. Pas- 
deloupe, an Abbé being specially 
retained to open the proceedings 
with an address, and say grace as 
it were over the programme. The 
Opera followed the example, giving 
snatches of operas and symphonies. 
On the 27th the Comédie Frangaise 
reopened for the benefit of the sick 
and wounded. After a very dull 
lecture by M. Legouvé on ‘The 
Moral Alimentation of Paris,’ some 
scenes from the Misanthrope and 
Horace were acted, the heroes of Mo- 
liéreand Corneilleappearing in dress 
coats and white ties—and Malle. 
Agar sang the Marseillaise. The 
house was crammed in every part. 
In what was formerly the Imperial 
box wereseateda ramber of wounded 
soldiers. The women among the 
audience were all in black, and 
the men, with few exceptions, in 
military uniform of one kind or 
another. The foyer or saloon of the 
theatre was at this time actually an 
hospital. 

At the Ambigu a new play, called 
Ie Forgeron de Chéteaudun, was 
produced. It was presented as 
‘une actualité patriotique,’ and con- 
tained a very simple story. A young 
Prussian, bred in France and be- 
trothed to a French girl, is com- 
pelled to join hisregimentin Prussia. 
He goes to the rendezvous ; returns 
with the army to Chiteaudun, and 
there, wrapped in the tricolour, is 
killed in the French ranks. The 
drama concludes with a representa- 
tion of the bombardment of Cha- 
teaudun; and while the piece was 
being played the sound of the real 
bombardmenton the otherside of the 
Seine was plainly heard mingling 
withthemimicroar of thestageguns. 
Another play produced at the same 
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theatre was entitled Les Paysans 
Lorrains. A sensational effect was 
produced on the audience by the 
exhibition of some real bacon in 
the course of this piece. 

These were almost the only new 
plays produced during the siege. 
The other theatres contented them- 
selves with supplementing their 
stock pieces with odes and mono- 
logues bearing on the great ques- 
tion of the day. In this country 
the poets have long been divorced 
from the stage, but in France the 
fashion of writing both comedies 
and tragedies in rhymed verse has 
kept up a connection between the 
players and the bards. The Théatre 
Francais had therefore no difficulty 
in finding verses in abundance for 
the purpose of recitation. The stock 
theme of these poems was the moral 
dignity of the situation, accom- 
panied by exhortations to continued 
fortitude and endurance, and de- 
riunciations of the barbarous foe. 
One of the most characteristic of 
them in this respect was, perhaps, 
The Oath of Paris, by M. Leconte 
de Lisle, which was recited by 
Mdlle. Agar on the zooth night of 
the siege, and doubtless thrilled the 
audience by its picture of the ter- 
rible scenes so near to them—the 
sea of snow and ring of fire in which 
the city was set, the shattered palaces 
and burnt homes around it, the 
frozen corpses of the battle-field, 
and the cruel icy wind, charged 
with moans and shrieks of execra- 
tion and vengeance. The following 
lines will show the spirit in which 
Paris was glorified and the invader 
abused : 


Ville auguste, cerveau du monde, orgueil 
de ’homme, 
Ruche immortelle des esprits, 
Phare allumé dans ]’ombre ot sont Athénes 
et Rome, 
Astre des nations, Paris! 


Vois! la horde au poil fauve assiége tes 
murailles ! 
Vil troupeau de sang altéré, 
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De la sainte patrie ils mangent les entrail- 
les, 

Ils bavent sur ton sol sacré ! 

Tous les loups d’outre Rhin ont mélé leurs 
especes, 

Vandale, Germain, et Teuton ; 

Ils sont tous la, hurlant de leurs gueules 
épaisses, 

Sous la laniére et le baton. 

Odelette Guerriére is in a lighter 
strain. It is supposed to be the 
soliloquy of a fashionable coquette, 
who, however, amid her vanities, is 
not insensible to the impressions of 
the time. She is elated because her 
lover has just been made captain of 
a battalion of éclaireurs, and is dis- 
posed to triumph over her bosom 
friend, whose husband is only a 
corporal. At first she was sadly 
disturbed at the idea of his going a 
soldiering, and forgot herself even 
so faras to cry till she reddened her 
eyes, but she consoles herself with 
the thought of his bravery, and his 
very graceful appearance in a 
brilliant uniform, with a sword by 
his side. The sound of the can- 
nonade fills her with horrible fore- 
bodings of evil, and often she fancies 
she'sees the gloomy coach with the 
red flag on a white ground drive up 
to her door, and the dying soldier 
lifted out of it. But something 
assures her he will return in safety, 
bringing with him a Prussian hel- 
met as an exquisite gift of love :— 

Je mettrai cet objet morose 

Dans le boudoir aux rideaux sourds, 
Ou de silence et d’ombre rose 

Est fait le nid de nos amours. 
Lourd devant la glace légére, 

Le faite égayé d’un pompon, 
Il ornera mon étagére 

Entre deux vases du Japon. 


And further to flout at war, she 
resolves to make the pickelhaube 
the depository of all her little 
amulets of love, billets, and locks 
of hair, and the bunch of violets 
which was the first declaration of 
her lover’s passion. 

The Cuirassiers de Reichshoffen, 
by Emile Bergerat, which was re- 
cited by Coquelin at the Théatre 
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Francais, and caused some sensa- 
tion, is a poetical explanation of the 
mad cavalry charge against the 
strongly-posted German artillery. 
First, we have rather a full-coloured 
picture of the battle, the Germans 
hidden in the forest— 


Qui font mentir jusques a la mitraille; 


Turcos dashing up to the mouths 
of the enemy’s cannon with their 
sabres in their teeth, and so on. 
The French having exhausted their 
ammunition, and no supports arriv- 
ing, are compelled to fall back. 
Mac Mahon, gathering his dragoons 
round him, points out the heights 
where the Germans are lying, and 
orders an attack. ‘Go,’ he says, 
‘and take your time about it ’—his 
object being to withdraw his army 
while the attention of the enemy is 
occupied by this movement. The 
mission was not a forlorn hope, but 
certain doom. ‘’Tis death!’ ex- 
claims the colonel of cuirassiers. 
‘Still, I go, Marshal ; but first give 
me your hand, for I am a father.’ 
The man of Magenta takes him to 
his arms, embraces him in the 
sight of all, and then despatches 
him, not without envy, to a glorious 
death. So the cuirassiers gallop off 
to their doom, in circumstances that 
eclipse the famous charge of Ba- 
laklava. 

The object of the attack is accom- 
plished, and the baffled Germans 
next morning behold the French 
marching off in the far distance. 
Only a Frenchman could have 
thought of calling an army thus 
retreating 


Notre arniée invaincue et son chef invincible. 


The Maitre d’ Role, another piece 
by the same author, and also re- 
cited at the Théitre Francais by 
Coquelin, is much more vivid and 
impressive. The following verses 
will give an idea of the schoolmas- 
ter’s story, and the circumstances 
under which he tells it; and those 
who recollect Coquelin’s deep, inci- 
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sive voice and masterly dramatic 
expression can imagine with what 
effect he rendered it :— 


Messicurs les Allemands, au détour d'un 
chemin 

Vous m’avez arrété, les armes 4 la main... 

Je ne suis pas soldat, n’ayant pas |’uniforme. 

Vos édits sont formels,—et je les avais lus. 

Je serai fusillé tout 4 l’heure !—Au surplus 

Faites votre devoir, je plaide pour la forme. 


Quand yous étes venus en France, mon 
ays, 
J étais l’'instituteur de ces bourgs envahis. 
Comme on entend les bois gazouiller 4 l’'au- 
rore, 
Le babil des enfants indiquait ma maison! 
—C'est celle que l’on voit fumer 4 Phorizon, 
Dans ce brasier, o& tout un canton s‘éva- 
pore. 


Ma femme était Badoise.— Oui, dans ce 
temps serein, 

On pouvait naitre encor des deux edtés du 
Rhin 

Sans s'égorger et sans songer aux repré- 
sailles. 

Son cours ne traversait que mes réves d'a- 
mant: 

S'il me séparait delle, il était allemand ; 

Elle le crut frangais le jour des épousailles. 


La guerre vint.—Forbach! Reichshoffen!— 
Votre roi 

Chantait: Louange 4 Dieu!—Je ne sais pas 
pourquoi 

Un peuple écoute un roi qui l’appelle a la 
guerre. 

Il serait fort aisé pourtant de dire: Non! 

Nous ne sommes point faits pour nourrir le 
eanon!... 

—Je suis, yous le voyez, un esprit trés-vul- 
gaire. 

Enfin Sédan!—Un soir, les habitants du 
bourg 

Sortent de leurs maisons.—On battait le 
tambour. . 

On court, on se rassemble au préau de 
Véglise . 

Les vitraux flamboyaient aux lueurs du 
eouchant ; 

C’était Vheure ott chacun est revenu du 
champ, 

Ou l’'azur, comme on dit chez nous, se fleur- 
delise. 

Le maire était monté sur un large escabean, 

Et parlait. A la main il tenait un drapeau 

Od l'on avait écrit: Vive la République! 

—C’est au peuple, dit-il, qu’on en veut 
cette fois! 

‘On briile nos hameaux; il nous reste les 
bois ; 

‘La liberté s’y plait, et c'est sa basilique! 
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‘En Forét!’ is the cry, and off they 
go, the old priest leading the way. 
The Schoolmaster takes his wife 
to her parents at Baden, hands 
back her dowry, and the parting is 
made more terrible by the discovery 
that she is before long to be a 
mother. In a frenzy of grief and 
despair he returns to his village— 


Le village n’était qu’un brasier... — Au 
milieu, 

Le clocher, d’ot tombaient comme des 
pleurs de feu, 

Semblait prendre 4 témoin I'Eternel dans 
l'espace...-— 

Je ne vous peindrai pas ce que vous avez 
fait. 

Mais quand je vis cela, je contpris qu’en 
effet 

Vous voulieza jamais germaniser I’ Alsace!... 

Alors je me blottis dans l’ombre, _j'at- 
tendis... 

Un uhlan s'avangait i cheval ; je bondis 

En croupe, et lui volai son fusil et ses 
balles !... 

Il en avait quarante ; il n’en reste que huit. 

Nous ne tirons jamais qu’a bout portant, la 
nuit; 

Car la guerre sacrée a des lois infernales, 


Et nous sommes cing cents, Messieurs, dans 
la forét. 

Quand l'un de nous est pris, on le venge ;— 
on pourrait 

Compter plus d’un malade, hélas! mais pas 
un Jache! 

Les petits sont souffrants, et notre vieux 
euré 

A cessé de tousser... Nous l’avons enterré, 

Dans la premiére neige.. Il est mort a la 
tache. 

Aujourd’hui, c’est mon tour, et je ne m’en 
plains pas. 

J’ai trop vécu d’un mois sur terre. 
las, 

Et mon malheur n'est pas l'excuse que 
jallégue. 

Hates-vous, car je crains de douter de mon 
Dieu !— 

—Done, en joue!—A jamais vive la France! 
—Feu !— 

— Et quant 4 mon enfant, je vous le légue !— 





Jo suis 


A remarkable literary incident 
of the siege was the recitation of 
Victor Hugo’s Chdtiments at the 
Comédie Frangaise. Only a few 
months before the work circulated 
with guarded secrecy from hand to 
hand; people locked themselves in 
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their rooms to read the scathing 
invectives on the Empire. The most 
striking passages were now recited 
on the public stage, before a dense 
and enthusiastic audience, amid 
deafening applause. But the ex- 
citement soon subsided. The Em- 
pire was over; to triumph over it 
in this manner was too much like 
kicking when dead what men had 
crouched before when living. So, 
after a little while, the Chéti- 
ments disappeared from the play 
bills, though it continued to have 
an enormous sale as a_ book. 
While shut up in the capital from 
which he had been so long pro- 
scribed, Victor Hugo, in addition 
to one or two rhapsodical letters, 
wrote a poem called ‘Dans le 
Cirque.’ France, under the guise of a 
lion, being pitted againsta polar bear 
~—Prussia, of course—in the circus, 
argues with the latter on the absur- 
dity of rending each other to gra- 
tify the blood-thirsty passions of 
the Emperor Nero, and proposes 4 
wiser course— 

Innocent, 


Niais, viens m’attaquer. Soit. Mes griffes 
sont prétes ; 
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Mais je pense et je dis que nous sommes 
des bétes 

De nous entretuer avec tant de fureur ; 

Et que nous ferions mieux de manger 
l'empereur. 


On the whole the poetry of the 
siege was more remarkable for quan- 
tity than quality. The thought is 
thin and monotonous, and the mode 
in which it is expressed is usually, 
at the best, graceful rather than 
dignified or vigorous. A certain 
prettiness of style which many of 
the pieces exhibit contrasts un- 
pleasantly with the gravity of the 
subject. Their recitation doubtless 
afforded an agreeable and decorous 
amusement, but it is difficult to 
conceive that the audience derived 
any genuine moral support from 
listening to or reflecting on them. 
Nothing was produced which can 
even distantly be compared with 
the ‘ Marseillaise,’ or with the effu- 
sions of Chénier and Kérner. The 
poems of the siege have, however, 
as we said at starting, a certain 
degree of historical interest, and 
deserve a passing notice. 

J. HH. F. 








